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T  E  M  O  R  A 


EPIC  POEM. 


IN  EIGHT  BOOKS. 


"THE  ARGUMENT  'TO  BOOK  I. 


Calrhiir,  the  son  of  Borhar'duthal^  lord  of  Atha  in  Connaught,  the 
most  potent  chief  of  the  race  of  the  Firbolg,  hailing  murdered,  at 
Icmora  the  royal  palace,  Cormac  the  son  of  Artho,  the  young 
lij!g  of  Ireland,  usurped  the  throne.  Cormac  ivas  lineally  descends 
edfrcm  Conor  the  son  of  Trenmor,  the  great  grandfjther  of  Fin- 
gal,  king  of  those  Caledonians  ivho  ir.htibited  the  ivestern  coast  of 
Scotland.  Fingal  resented  the  heha'viour  cf  Cairbar,  and  resolv- 
ed to  pafs  over  into  Ireland,  ivith  an  army,  to  re-establifb  the 
royal  family  on  the  Irifb  throne.  Early  inttiligence  of  his  designs 
coming  to  Cairbar,  he  afsembled  some  of  his  tribes  in  Ulster,  and 
at  the  same  time  ordered  his  brother  Cathmor  to  folloiv  him  speed- 
ily ivith  an  army  from  Temora.  Such  ivas  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs ivhen  the  Caledonian  invaders  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Ul- 
ster. 
The  poem  opens  in  the  morning.  Cairbar  is  represented  as  retired 
from  the  rest  of  the  army,  ivhen  one  of  bis  scouts  brought  him 
tieivs  of  the  landing  cf  Fingal.  He  afsembles  a  council  tf  his 
chiefs.  Foldath  the  chief  of  Moma  haughtily  despises  the  enemy  ; 
and  is  reprimanded  ivarmly  by  Fdaltbos.  Cairbar,  after  bear- 
ing their  debate,  orders  a  feast  to -he  prepared,  to  zvhicb,  by  his 
bard  Olla,  be  invites  Oscar  the  son  of  Cfsian  ;  resolving  to  pick 
a  quarrel  ivith  that  hero,  and  to  have  some  pretext  for  killing 
Lim.  Oscar  came  to  the  feast ;  the  parrel  happened;  the 
follouoers  cf  both  fought,  and  Cairbar  and  Oscar  fell  by  mutual 
ivounds.  The  noise  cf  the  battle  reached  Fingal's  army.  The 
ling  came  on,  to  the  relief  of  Oscar,  and  the  Irifh  fell  back  to  the 
army  of  Cathmor,  ivho  ivas  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
Lubar,  on  the  heath  of  Moi-lena.  Fingal,  after  mourning  over 
tis  grandson,  ordered  Ullin  the  chief  of  his  bards  to  carry  his  bo- 
dy to  Morven,  to  be  there  interred.  Night  coming  on,  Althan, 
the  son  of  Connacbar,  relates  to  the  king  the  particulars  of  the 
murder  of  Cormac.  Fillan,  the  son  of  Fingal,  is  sent  to  observe 
the  motions  of  Cathmtr  by  night,  ivhicb  concludes  the  action  of  the 
first  day.  'Ihe  scene  of  this  book  is  a  plain  near  the  hill  of  Mo- 
ra, ivhiJj  ros:  on  the  borders  oftht  heath  of  Moi'lcna  in  Ulster* 
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BOOK    I. 


J-  HE  blue  waves  of  Erin  roll  in  light.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  day.  Trees  fliake 
their  dusky  heads,  in  the  breeze.  Grey  torrents 
pour  their  noisy  streams.  Two  green  hiilt;,  with 
aged  oaks,  surround  a  narrow  plain.  The  blue 
course  of  a  stream  is  there.  On  its  banks  stood 
Cairbar  *  of  Atha.  His  spear  supports  the  king  : 
the  red  eye  of  his  fear  is  sad-  Cormac  rises  in 
his  soul,  with  all  his  ghastly  wounds.  The  grey 
form  of  the  youth  appears  in  darknefs.  Blood 
pours  from  his  airy  sides.  Cairbar  thrice  threw 
his  spear  on  earth.  Thrice  he  stroked  his  be.ird. 
His  steps  are  ihort.  He  often  stops.  He  tofses 
his  sinewy  arms.  He  is  like  a  cloud  in  the  desart 
varying  its  form  to  every  blast.  The  valleys 
are  sad  around,  and  fear,  by  turns,  the  fliower  ! 
The  king,  at  length,  resuined  his  soul.  He  took 
his  pointed  spear.  He  turned  his  eye  to  iMoi-lena, 
The  scouts  of  blue  ocean  came  They  came 
with  steps  of  fear,  and  often  looked  behind. 
Cairbar  knew  that  the  mighty  were  near  !  He 
called  his  gloomy  ch'efs 

*  Cairbar,  the  son  of  Borbar-uuthul,  was  descended  lineally 
from  Lathon  the  chief  of  the  Firbolg,  the  first  colony  who 
settled  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  The  L'ael  were  in  pofsefsion 
of  the  northern  coast  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  fii-st  monarchs 
of  Ireland  were  of  their  race.  Hence  arose  those  differcncea 
between  the  two  nations,  which  terminated,  at  last,  in  the 
murder  of  Cormac,  and  the  usurpation  oi  Cairbar,  lord  of 
Atha,  who  is  mentioned  in  this  place. 
A  2 
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The  sounding  stcp^  of  his  w.irriors  came. 
They  rlrew,  at  once,  their  swords.  There  Mor- 
hthf  ttood  with  darkened  face.  Hidalla's  lonj^ 
hiiir  s'ghs  in  wind.  Red-haired  Corm  ir  b'jnds 
en  his  sper.r,  and  rolls  his  side- long- looking  eyes. 
'Wild  is  the  look  of  Ivlaltlios  from  beneath  two 
fliaggy  brows.  Foldath  stands,  like  an  oozy  rock, 
that  covers  its  dark  sides  with  foam.  Hi*^  spear  is 
like  Slimoia's  fir,  that  meets  the  wind  of  heaven. 
His  fiiield  is  marked  with  the  strokes  of  battle. 
Plis  red  eye  despises  danger.  These  and  a  thou- 
sand other  chiefs  surrounded  the  king  of  Erin, 
Vv'hen  the  fcout  of  ocean  came,  Mor-annal,f  from 
streamy  Moi-lena.  His  eyes  hang  forward  from 
his  face.     His  iips  are  trembling,  pale. 

"  Do  the  chiefs  of  Erin  stand,"  he  said,  "  si- 
lent as  the  grove  of  evening  ?  Stand  they,  like  a 
silent  wood,  and  Fingal  on  the  coast .''  Fingal, 
who  is  terrible  in  battle,  the  king  of  streaky  Mor- 
ven  !"  "  Hast  thou  seen  the  warrior  }"  said  Cair- 
bar  with  a  sigh.  "  Are  his  heroes  many  on  the 
coast  ?  Lifts  he  the  spear  of  battle  ?  Or  comes 
the  king  in  peace  ?"  *'  In  peace  he  comes  not, 
king  of  Erin  !    I  have  seen  his  forward  spear.  * 

*  Moi'idth, great  in  thu  aay  oj  battle.  Hidaila',  mildly  looking 
hero.  Cov-md^r,  expert  at  sea.  M.dkh-os,JIozv  to  s/ eai.  Foldath, 
ger.erous. 

Foldath,  who  is  here  strongly  markeH,  makes  a  great  figure 
in  the  sequel  of  the  poem.  His  fierce,  uncomplying  cliaracter 
is  sutfained  throughout.  He  seems,  from  a  paf-agc  in  the  se- 
cond book,  to  have  been  Cairbar's  greatest  confident,  and  to 
have  had  a  principal  hand  m  the  conspiracy  again-t  Corniac 
king  of  Ireland,  His  tribe  was  one  ot  the  most  consiv'.erablc 
cf  the  race  of  the  Fir-bolg 

f  Mor-annal,  jtrong  bicath  ;  a  very  proper  name  for  a  scout. 

*  Mor-annal  here  alludes  to  the  particular  appearance  of 
Fingal's  spear.  If  a  man,  upoi:  his  first  landing  m  a  strange 
country,  kept  the  point  of  his  spear  forward,  it  denoted,  in 
these  days,  that  he  came  in  a  ho'ltilt  manner,  and  accordu.gly 
he  was  treated  as  an  enemy  ;  if  he  ktpt  tht  point  behind  him, 
it  was  a  token  of  friendlhip,  and  he  was  ip.imcdiately  invited 
tQ  the  fcait,  according  to  the  hospitality  of  the  times. 
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It  is  a  meteor  of  death.  The  blood  of  thousands 
is  on  its  steel.  He  came  first  to  the  n^cre,  strong 
in  the  grey  hair  of  age.  Full  rose  his  sinewy 
limbs,  as  he  strode  in  his  might.  That  sword  is 
by  his  side,  which  gives  no  second  wound,  -j-  His 
fiiield  is  terrible,  like  tlie  bloody  moon,  ascend- 
ing through  a  storm.  Then  came  Ofoi^m  king 
of  songs.  Then  Morni's  son,  the  first  of  men. 
Connal  leaps  forward  on  his  spear.  Dcrmid 
spreads  his  dark- brown  locks.  Fillan  bends  his 
bo  r,  the  young  hunter  of  streamy  moruth.  But 
who  is  that  before  them,  like  the  terrible  course 
cf  a  stream  !  it  is  the  son  of  Ofbian,  bright  be- 
tween his  locks  !  His  long  hair  falls  on  his  back. 
His  dark  brows  are  half  inclosed  in  steel.  His 
sword  hangs  loose  on  his  side.  His  spear  glitters 
as  he  moves.  I  fiea  from  his  terrible  eyes,  king 
of  high  Temora  !"' 

"  Then  fiy,  thou  feeble  man,"  said  Foldath's 
gloomy  wrath.  *'  Fly  to  the  grey  streams  of  thy 
land,  son  of  the  little  soul  I  Have  not  I  seen 
that  Oscar  .'*  I  beheld  the  chief  in  war.  He  is 
of  the  mighty  in  danger  ;  but  there  are  others 
who  lift-the  spear.  Erin  has  many  sons  as  brave, 
king  of  Temora  of  groves  \  Let  Foldath  meet 
him  in  his  strength.  Let  me  step  this  mighty 
stream.  My  spear  is  covered  with  blood.  My 
ihield  is  like  the  wall  of  Tura  !" 

*'  Shall  Foldath  *  alone  meet  the  foe  ?"  re- 

f  This  was  the  famous  sv/ord  of  Fingal,  made  bj'  Liaio,  a 
smith  of  Lochlin,  and  after  him,  poetically  called  the  son  of 
Luno  ;  it  is  said  of  this  sword,  that  it  killed  a  man  at  every 
stroke  ;  and  that  Fingal  never  Uaed  it  but  in  times  of  the  great- 
est danger. 

*  The  opposite  characters  of  Foldath  and  Malthos  are  strong- 
ly marked  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  poem.  They  appear  ai- 
^vays  in  opposition.  The  feuds  between  their  famihes,  which 
were  the  source  of  their  hatred  to  one  another,  are  nitniion- 
ed  in  other  poems. 
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plied  the  dark-browed  Malthos.  "  Are  they  not 
on  our  coast,  like  the  waters  of  many  streams  ? 
-—Are  not  these  the  chiefs  who  vanquiflied  Swa- 
ran,  when  the  sons  of  green  Erin  fled  ? — Shall 
Foldath  meet  their  bravest  hero  ? — Foldath  of 
the  heart  of  pride  !  Take  the  strength  of  the 
people  !  and  let  Malthos  come.  My  sword  is 
red  wirh  flaughter, — but  who  has  heard  my 
*  words  r" 

**  Sons  of  gr^en  Erin,"  said  Hidallaf,  "  let 
not  Fingal  hear  your  words.  The  foe  might  re- 
joice, and  his  arm  be  strong  in  the  land.  Ye  are 
l3rave,  O  warriors  ! — Ye  are  tempests  in  war. 
Y'e  are  like  storms,  which  meet  the  rocks  with- 
out fear,  and  overturn  the  woods.  But  let  us 
move  in  our  strength,  flow  as  a  gathered  cloud  ! 
Then  fhall  the  mighty  tremble  ;  the  spear  (hall 
fall  from  the  hand  of  the  valiant.  "  We  see  the 
cloud  of  death,"  they  will  say,  while  fliaciows  fly 
over  their  face.  Fingal  wijl  mourn  in  his  age. 
He  fliall  behold  his  flying  fame.  The  steps  of 
his  chiefs  will  cease  in  Morven.  The  mofs  o£ 
years  Qiall  grow  in  Selma." 

Cairbar  heard  their  words,  in  silence  ; — like 
the  cloud  of  a  fhower  :  it  stands  dark  on  Crom- 
)a,  till  the  lightning  bursts  its  side.  The  valleys 
gleam  with  heaven's  flame  *,  the  spirits  of  the 
storm  rejoice.  So  stood  the  silent  king  of  Te- 
mora  ;  at  length  his  words  broke  forth.  '*  Spread 
the  feast  on  Moi  Icna.  Tet  my  hundred  bards 
attend.  Thou,  red-haired  Oih,  take  the  harp  of 
the  king.  Go  to  Oscar,  chief  of  swords.  15id 
Oscar  to  our  joy.     To-day  we  feast  and  hear  the 


*  That  is,  Mrho  has  heard  my  vaunting  ?  He  intended  the 
Cxprefsion  as  a  rebuke  to  the  self-praise  of  FoliJath. 

f  Hidalla  was  the  chief  of  Clonra.a  small  district  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Lego.  The  beauty  of  his  person,  his  eio- 
quencc,  and  genius  for  poetry,  are  altcrwaids  mcntiniacd. 
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song:  to-morrow  break  the  spears!  Tell  hi ni 
that  I  have  raised  the  tomb  of  Cathol  ^-  ;  that 
bards  gave  his  friend  to  the  winds.  Tell  him 
that  Cairbar  has  heard  of  his  fame,  at  the  stream 
of  resounding  Carun  +.  C.uhmor  %  my  ^brother 
is  not  here.  He  is  not  here  with  his  thousands, 
and  our  arms  aie  weak.  Cathmor  is  a'  foe  to 
strife  at  the  feast  !  His  soul  is  bright  as  that 
sun  I  But  Cairbar  must  fight  with  Oscar,  chiefs 
of  woody  Temora  !  His  words  for  Cathol  v/ere 
many  :  the  wrath  of  Cairbar  burns.  He  fliall 
fall  on  Moi-lena.  My  fame  fhall  rise  in  blood." 
Their  faces  brightened  round  with  joy.  They 
spread  over  Moi-lena  The  feast  of  fhclls  is  pre- 
p.ired.     The  songs  of  bards  arise.    Tlie  chiefs  of 

*  Cathol  the  son  of  Mironnan,  or  Moran,  was  murdtred  by 
Cairbar,  for  his  attacKaient  to  the  family  of  Cormac.  He  had 
attcf.dcd  Oscar  to  the  ivan  cf  Inh-thona,  where  they  contract- 
ed a  great  friendfhip  lor  one  another.  Oscar,  immediately  af- 
ter the  death  of  Cathol,  had  sent  a  formal  challenge  to  Cair- 
bar, which  he  prudently  declined,  but  conceived  a  secret  hat- 
red against  Oscar,  and  had  before  hind  contrived  to  kill  him 
at  the  feast,  to  which  he  here  invites  him. 

f  He  alludes  to  the  battle  of  Oscar  against  Caros,  king  of 
Jhips ;  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Caurjausius  the 
Usurper. 

\  Cathmor,  s:reat  in  battle,  the  son  of  Borbar-diithul,  and 
brother  of  Cairbar  king  of  Ireland,  had,  before  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Firbole,  paf!>ed  over  into  Inis-huna,  supposed  to  be 
a  part  of  South  Britain,  to  afsiit  Conmor  king  of  that  place 
against  his  enemies.  Cathmor  v/as  succefsful  in  the  war,  but, 
in  the  course  of  it,  Conmor  was  either  killed,  or  died  a  natu- 
ral death.  Cairbar,  upon  intelligence  of  the  designs  of  Fingal 
to  dethrone  him,  had  dispatched  a  mefsenger  for  Cathmor, 
who  returned  into  Ireland  a  few  days  before  the  opening  of 
the  poemi 

Cairbar  here  takes  advantage  of  his  brother's  absence,  to 
perpetrate  his  ungenerous  designs  against  Oscar  ;  for  the  noble 
spirit  of  Cathmor,  had  he  been  present,  would  not  have  ptr- 
mitfed  the  laws  of  that  hospitality^  for  which  he  was  so  re- 
nowned himself,  to  be  violated.  The  brothers  form  a  coa- 
tiast  ;  we  do  not  detest  the  mean  soul  of  Cairbar  more,  than 
we  adniire  the  disinteiested  and  geuerous  mind  of  Ca;hmor» 
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Selma  heard  their  joy  •.  We  thought  that 
iTiighty  Cathmor  came.  Cathmor  the  friend  of 
strangert.  !  the  brother  of  red-haired  Cairbar. 
Their  souls  were  not  the  vsame.  The  light  of 
heaven  was  in  the  bosom  of  Cathmor.  His 
towers  rose  on  the  banks  of  Atha  j  seven  paths 
led  to  his  halls.  Seven  chiefs  stood  on  the 
paths,  and  c  died  the  stranger  to  the  feast  i  But 
Cathmor  dwelt  in  the  wood,  to  fhun  the  voice  of 
praibe  ! 

Olla  came  with  his  songs.  Oscar  went  to  Calr- 
bar's  feast.  Three  hundred  warriors  strode  along 
Moi-lena  of  the  streams.  The  grey  dogs  bound- 
ed on  the  heath  :  Their  howling  reached  afar. 
Pingal  saw  the  departing  her<5.     The  soul  of  the 

*  Fingal's  army  heard  the  joy  that  was  in  Cairbar's  camp. 
The  character  given  of  Cathmor  i-s  agreeable  to  the  times. 
Some,  through  ostentation,  were  hospitable ;  and  others  fell 
naturally  into  a  custom  handed  down  from  their  ancestors; 
But  what  marks  strongly  the  character  of  Cathmor,  is  his  a. 
version  to  praise;  for  he  is  represented  to  dwell  in  a  wood  to 
avoid  the  thanks  of  his  guests;  which  is  still  a  higher  degree 
of  generosity  than  that  of  Axylus  in  Homer  ;  for  the  poet  does 
r.ot  say,  but  the  good  man  might,  at  the  head  of  his  own  ta- 
ble, have  heard  with  pleaiure  the  praise  bestowed  on  him  by 
his  people  he  entertained. 

No  nation  in  the  world  carried  hospitality  to  a  greater 
length  than  the  ancitnt  S^ots.  It  was  even  infamous,  for 
many  ages,  in  a  man  of  condition,  to  have  the  door  of  his 
house  fiiut  at  all,  lest,  as  the  bards  exprefs  it,  the  sfran- 

GER   SHOULD    COME    AND    BEHOLD    HIS    CONTRACrED    SOUL. 

Some  of  the  chiefs  were  pofstfsed  of  this  hospitable  disposition 
to  an  extravagant  degree;  and  the  bards,  perhaps  upon  a  pri- 
vate account,  never  failed  to  recommend  it,  in  their  eulogi- 
urns.  Cean  nia  ua  Jai\  or  the  point  to  ivhhh  a' I  the  roads  of  the 
itrangers  U-aJ,  was  an  ij}variable  epithet  given  by  them  to  the 
chiefs;  on  the  c  jntrary,  they  distinguilh  the  inho.-^pitable  by 
the  title  of  the  cLuJ  -ivhich  the  strangers  Jhun.  This  last,  how- 
ever, was  so  uncommon,  that  in  all  the  o!d  poems  I  have  ever 
met  with,  I  found  hut  one  man  branded  with  this  ignominious 
appellation;  and  that,  perhaps  only  founded  upon  a  private 
quarrel,  which  subsisted  between  him  and  the  patron  of  tlie 
lard  wlio  wrote  the  pccin. 
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king  was  sad.  He  dreaded  Cairbar's  gloomy 
thoughts,  amid  tlie  feast  of  (hells.  IMy  son  raised 
high  the  spear  of  Cormac.  An  hundred  bards 
met  him  with  songs.  Cairbar  concealed  with 
smiles  the  death  that  wiis  dark  in  his  soul.  The 
feast  is  spread.  The  (hells  resound.  Joy  brigh- 
tens the  face  of  the  host.  But  it  was  like  tlie 
parting  beam  of  the  sun,  when  he  is  to  hide  his 
red  head  in  a  storm  ! 

Cairbar  rises  in  his  arms.  Darknefs  gathers 
on  his  brow.  The  hundred  harps  cease  at  once. 
The  clang  of  *  fhields  is  heard.  Far  distant  on 
the  heath,  Olla  raised  a  song  of  v/oe.  My  son 
knew  the  sign  of  death  ;  and  rising,  seized  his 
spear.  "  Oscar,"  said  the  dark-red  Cairbar, 
**  I  behold  the  spear  f  of  Erin.  The  spear  of 
Temora  t  glitters  in  thy  hand,  son  of  woody 
Morven  I  It  was  the  pride  of  an  hundred  §  kings. 
The  death  of  heroes  of  old.  Yield  it,  son  of 
Ofbian,  yield  it  to  car-borne  Cairbar  !'' 

"  Shall  I  yield,"  Oscar  replied,^"  the  gift  of 
Erin's  injur'd  king  ;  the  gift  of  fair- haired  Cor- 
mac, when  Oscar  scattered  his  foes  ?  I  came  to 
Cormac's  halls  of  joy,  when  S  war  an  fied  from 
Fingal.      Ghidnefs  rose  in  the  face  of  youth.     He 

*  When  a  chief  was  determined  to  kill  a  person  already  in 
his  power,  it  was  usual  to  signify  that  his  death  was  intended 
by  the  sound  of  a  fhield  struck  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  spear; 
at  the  same  time  that  a  bard  at  a  distance  Tdhcdthe  deiUo  scng. 

f  Cormac,  the  son  of  Arth,  had  given  the  spear,  which 
is  here  the  found:ition  of  the  quarrel,  to  Oscar,  when  he  came 
to  congratulate  him  upon  Swaran's  being  expelled  fioni  Ire- 
land. 

^  Ti'mor-I,  tie  bouse  of  the  great  ling,  the  name  of  tLe  royal 
palace  of  the  supreme  kings  of  Ireland. 

§  Hundred  here  is  an  indefinite  number,  and  is  only  intend- 
ed to  exprefs  a  great  many.  It  was  probably  the  hyperboli- 
cal phrases  of  the  bar  da,  that  gave  the  nr>t  hint  to  the  Irif!i 
Senachies  to  place  the  origin  of  their  monarchjr  in  so  remote  a 
period  25  they  have  done. 

^^5 
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gave  the  spear  of  Temora.  Nor  did  he  give  it 
to  the  feeble  :  neither  to  the  weak  in  soul.  The 
darknefs  of  thy  f^ce  is  no  storm  to  me  :  nor  are 
thine  eyes  the  flanie  of  death.  Do  I  fear  thy 
clanping  fhic Id  .''  Tremble  T  at  Olla's  song  }  No  : 
Gairbnr,  frighten  the  feeble:  Oscar  is  a  rock  !" 

**  Wilt  thou  not  yield  the  spear  V  replied  the 
rising  pritle  of  Cairbar.  **  Are  thy  words  so- 
mightv?  because  Fingal  is  near  ?  Fingal  with  aged 
locks,  from.  Morven's  hundred  groves  !  He  has 
fought  with  little  men.  But  he  mr;t  vanifli  be- 
fore Cairbar,  like  a  thin  pillar  of  mist  before  the 
%vinds  of  Atha  -j- !"  "  Were  he  who  fought  with 
little  men,  near  Atha's  haughty  chief,  Atha's 
chief  would  yield  green  Erin  to  avoid  his  rage  \ 
Speak  not  of  the  mighty,  O  Cairbar  !  Turn  thy 
sword  on  me.  Our  strength  is  equal  :  but  Fin- 
gal is  renowned  !  the  first  of  mortal  men  !" 

Their  people  saw  the  darkening  chiefs.  Their 
crowding  steps  are  heard  around.  Their  eyes 
roll  in  fire.  A  thousand  swords  are  half  un- 
fheathed.  Red-haired  Olb  raised  the  song  of 
battle.  The  trembling  joy  cf  Oscar's  soul  arose  : 
the  wonted  joy  of  his  soul  when  Fingal's  horn 
was  heard.  Dark  as  the  swelling  wave  of  ocean 
before  the  rising  winds,  when  it  bends  its  head 
near  the  coast,  came  on  the  host  of  Cairbar ! 

Daughter  of  foscar  *  !  why  that  tear  ?  He  is 
not  fallen  yet.  Many  were  the  deaths  of  his 
arm  before  my  hero  fell  I 

Behold,  they  fall  before  my  son,  like  groves 
In  the  desart  ;  when  an  angry  ghost  rufhes 
through  night     and  trkes   their   green    heads   in 

f  \\.\v3,y  JbuUoix)  river  :  the  name  of  Caiibar's  seat  in  Con- 
naujih;. 

*  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Toscar,  to  whom  is  addrefsed 
that  part  of  the  poem  which  related  to  the  death  of  Oscar  hex 
lover. 
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his  hand  !  Morlath  falls.  Maronnan  dies.  Co- 
nachar  trembles  in  his  blood  !  Calrbar  (brinks 
before  Oscar's  sword  !  He  creeps  in  darknefs 
behind  a  stone.  He  lifts  the  spear  in  secret ;  he 
pierces  my  Oscar's  side  !  he  falls  forward' on  his 
(hield  :  his  knee  sustains  the  chief.  But  still 
his  spear  is  in  his  hand.     See  gloomy  Cairbar  f 

+  The  Irifh  historians  place  the  death  of  Cairbar,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  third  century  :  they  say  he  was  killed  in 
battle  against  Oscar  the  son  of  Ofsian,  but  deny  that  he  fell 
by  his  hand. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  Iiilh  bards  disguise,  in 
some  measure  this  part  of  their  history  An  Irifh  poem  on 
this  subject,  which,  undoubtedly,  was  the  source  of  their  in- 
formation, concerning  the  battle  of  Gabbra,  where  Cairbar 
fell,  is  just  now  in  my  hands.  As  a  tranilation  of  the  poem 
(which,  tho'  evidently  no  very  ancient  composition,  does  not 
want  poetical  merit)  would  extend  this  note  to  too  great  a 
length,  I  fhall  only  give  the  story  of  it  in  brief,  with  some 
extracts  from  the  original  Irifli. 

Oscar,  says  the  Irifh  bard  was  invited  to  a  feast,  at  Temora, 
by  Cairbar,  king  of  Ireland.  A  dispute  arose  between  the 
two  heroes,  concerning  the  exchange  of  spears,  which  wa§ 
Usually  made  between  the  guests  and  their  host,  upon  such 
occasions.  In  the  course  of  their  altercation,  Cairbar  said, 
in  a  boastful  manner,  that  he  would  hunt  on  the  hills  of  Al- 
bion, and  carry  the  spoils  of  it  into  Ireland,  in  spire  of  all  the 
efforts  of  its  inhabitants.    The  original  v/ords  are  •, 

Briathar  buan  sin  ;  Briathar  buan 
A  bheireadh  an  Cairbre  rua', 
Gu'n  ruga'  se  sealg  agus  creach 
A  h' Albin  an  la'r  na  mhaircach, 

Oscar  replied,  that,  the  nest  day,  he  himself  would  carry  In- 
to Albion  the  spoils  of  the  five  provinces  of  Ireland ;  in  spite 
oi  the  opposition  of  Cairbar. 

Briathar  cile  an  aghai'  sin 

A  bheirea'  an  t'  Oscar,  og,  calma 

Gu'n  tugadh  se  sealg  agus  creach 

Do  dh'  Albin  an  la'r  na  mhaireach,  5cc. 

Oscar,  in  consequence  of  his  threats,  betjan  to  lay  waste  Ire- 
land; but  as  he  returned  with  tlie  spoil  into  Ulster,  thro'  the 
nairow  pafs  of  Gabrah,  (CaoHghkn  GhahhraJ  he  was  met  by 

A6 
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falls  !  The  steel  pierced  his  forehead,  and  di- 
vided his  red  h;iir  beliind.  He  lay,  like  a  fhat- 
terred  rock,  which  Cromla  fliakes  from  its  fliag- 
gy  side  ;  when  the  green-valiied  Erin  (hakes  its 
mountains  from  sea  to  sea  i 

But  never  more  lh..dl  Oscar  rise  !  He  leans  oa 
his  bofsy  (hisld.  His  spear  is  in  his  terrible 
hand.  Erin's  sons  stand  di  >tant  and  dark.  Their 
Ihouts  arise,  like  crowded  streams.  Moi-lena 
echoes  wide.  Fingal  heard  the  sound.  He 
took  the  spear  of  Selma.  His  steps  are  before 
us  on  the  heath.  He  spoke  the  words  of  woe. 
*'  I  hear  the  noise  of  war.  Young  Oscar  is* 
alone.  Rise,  sons  of  Morven  :  join  the  hero*s 
sword  I ' 

Ofsian  ruflied  along  the  heath.  Fillan  bound- 
ed over  Moi-lena.  Fingal  strode  in  his  strength. 
The  light  of  his  (liield  is  terrible.  The  sons  of 
Erin  saw  it  far  distant.  They  trembled  in  their 
.souls.  They  knew  that  the  wrath  of  the  king  a- 
rose  :  and  they  foresaw  their  death.  We  first  ar- 
rived. We  fought.  Erin*s  chiefs  withstood  our 
rage.  But  when  the  king  came,  in  the  sound  of 
his  course,  what  heart  of  steel  could  stand  !  Erin 
fled  over  Moi-lena.  Death  pursued  their  flight. 
We  saw  Oscar  on  his  shield.  V/e  saw  his 
blood  around.  Silence  darkened  every  face. 
Each  turned  his  back  and  wept.  The  king  strove 
to  hide  his  tears.  His  grey  beard  whistled  in 
the  wind.  He  bends  his  head  above  the  chief. 
His  words  are  mixed  with  sighs. 


Cairbar,  and  a  batrle  enoued,  in  which  both  the  heroes  fell 
by  mutual  wounds.  The  bard  gives  a  very  curious  libt  of  the 
followers  of  Ot.car,  as  thty  marched  to  biiitle,  Thsy  appear 
to  have  been  five  hundred  in  number,  commanded,  as  the 
pcct  exprefses  if,  by  ^ve  heroes  of  the  blood  of  iir.gs.  Thi*. 
j^,ocm  mentions  Fingal,  as  arihing  from  Scotlacd,  bticic 
Osc^r  died  of  liii  wuunds. 
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"  Art  thou  fallen,  O  Oscar  !  in  the  midst  of 
thy  course  ?  the  heart  of  the  aged  beats  over  theel 
He  sees  thy  coming  wars!  The  wars  which  ought 
to  come  he  sees  !  They  are  cut  off  from  thy  fame  ! 
When  {hall  joy  dwell  at  Selma  ?  When  fiiall  grief 
depart  from  Morven  ?  My  sons  fall  by  degrees  ; 
Fingal  ib  the  last  of  his  race.  My  fame  begins  to 
pifs  away.  Mine  age  will  be  without  friends.  I 
(hall  sit  a  grey  cloud  in  my^hall.  I  fhall  not  hear 
the  return  of  a  son,  in  his  sounding  arms.  Weep, 
ye  heroes  of  Morven  !  never  more  (hall  Oscar 
rise  !" 

And  they  did  weep,  O  Fingal  !  Dear  was  the 
hero  to  their  souls.  He  went  out  to  battle,  and 
the  foes  vanithed.  He  returned,  in  peace,  amidst 
their  Joy.  No  father  mourned  his  son  (lain  in 
youth  ;  no  brother  his  brother"  of  love.  They 
fell,  without  tears,  for  the  chief  of  the  people  is 
low  !  Bran  *  is  howling  at  his  feet ;  gloomy 
Luiith  is  sad,  for  he  had  often  led  them  to  the 
chace  -,  to  the  bounding  roe  of  the  desart  ! 

When  Oscar  saw  his  friends  around,  his  heav- 
ing breast  arose.  *'  The  groans,'*  he  said,  *'  of 
aged  chiefs  :  The  howling  of  my  dogs  ;  The  sud- 
den bursts  of  the  song  of  grief,  have  melted  Os- 
car's soul.  My  soul,  that  never  melted  before* 
It  was  like  the  steel  of  my  sword-  Ofsian,  carry 
me  to  my  hills  I  Raise  the  stones  of  my  renown. 
Pljce  the  horn  of  a  deer ;  place  m.y  sword  by  my 
side.  The  torrent  hereafter  may  raise  the  earth  ;. 
the  hunter  may  find  the  steel,  and  say,  '^  Phis 
has  been  Oicai's  sword,  the  pride  of  other  years  !"" 
^*  Fallest  thou,  son  of  my  fame  !  (hall  1  never 
see  thee,  Oscar  I  When  others  hear  of  their  sons, 
fliall  I  not  hear  of  thee  ?     The  mofs  is  on  thy 

*  Bran  was  one  ol  Fin^al's  dogs     Bran 
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four  grey  stones.  The  mournful  wind  Ij  there. 
The  battle  fliall  be  foug;]it  without  thee.  r!)ou 
(lip.lt  not  pursue  the  dark- brown  hinds.  AVhen 
the  warrior  returns  from  battles,  and  tells  of  o- 
ther  lands  -,  **  I  have  seen  a  tomb,"  he  will  say, 
"  by  the  roari'-!^  stream,  the  dark  dwelling  of  a 
chief.  He  fell  by  car-borne  Oscar,  the  first  of 
mortal  men,"  I,  perhaps,  {liall  hear  his  voice.  A 
beam  of  joy  will  rise  in  my  soul." 

Night  would  have  descended  in  sorrow,  and 
morning  returned  in  the  fliadow  of  grief.  Our" 
chiefs  would  have  stood,  like  cold  dropping  rocks 
on  Moi  lena,  and  have  forgot  the  war  ;  did  not 
the  king  disperse  his  grief,  and  raise  his  mighty 
voice.  The  chiefs,  as  new- wakened  from  dreams, 
lift  up  their  heads  around. 

*'  How  long  on  Moi-lena  (liall  we  weep  .''  Hov7 
long  pour  in  Erin  our  tears  ?  The  mighty  will  not 
return.  Oscar  (liall  not  rise  in  his  strength  J  he 
valiant  must  fall  in  their  day,  and  he  no  more 
known  on  their  hills.  Where  are  our  f  ithers, 
O  warriors  !  the  chiefs  of  the  times  of  old  ^  They 
have  set  like  stars  that  have  flione.  We  only 
hear  the  sound  of  their  praise.  But  they  were 
renowned  in  their  years  :  the  terror  of  other 
times.  Thus  fhall  we  pafs  away,  in  the  day  of 
our  fall.  Then  let  us  be  renowned  when  we  may  ; 
and  leave  our  fame  behind  us,  like  the  last  beams 
cf  the  sun  when  he  hides  his  red  head  in  the  west. 
The  traveller  mourns  his  absence,  thiiikingof  the 
flame  of  his  beams.  Ullin,  my  aged  bard  !  take 
thou  the  ftiip  of  the  king.  Carry  Oscar  to  Selma 
of  harps  Let  the  daug'itcrs  of  Morven  weep. 
We  mu'^t  (ight  in  Erin,  for  the  race  of  f.dien  Cor- 
mac.  The  days  of  n.y  years  begin  to  fail.  I  feel 
the  weaknefs  of  my  arm.  My  fathers  bend  from 
their  clouds,  to  receive  their  grey-hair'd  son. 
Kut  before  I  go  hence,  one  beam  of  fame  fliall' 
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rise.  My  dr.ys  (hall  end,  as  my  years  begun,  in 
fame.  My  life  fliall  be  one  stream  of  light  to 
bards  of  other  times  ! 

Uiliii  rais'd  his  white  sails.  The  wind  of  the 
south  came  forth.  He  bounded  on  the  waves 
toward  Selma.  I  remained  in  my  grief,  but  my 
words  were  not  heard.  The  feast  is  spread  on 
Moi-lena.  An  hundred  heroes  reared  the  tomb 
of  Cairbar.  No  song  is  raised  over  the  chief. 
His  soul  had  been  daik  and  bloody.  I  he  bards 
remembered  the  fall  of  Cormac  !  v/hat  could 
they  bay  in  Cairbar's  prai  >e  ? 

Night  came  rolling  down.  The  light  of  an 
hundred  o^iks  arose.  Fingal  sat  beneath  a  tree. 
Old  Althan  *  stood  in  the  midst.  He  told  the 
tale  of  fallen  Cormac.  Althan  the  son  of  Cona- 
char,  the  friend  of  car-borne  Cuthullin.  He 
dwelt  with  Cormac  in  windy  Temora,  when  Se- 
mo's  son  fell  at  Lego's  stream.  The  tale  of  Al- 
than was  mournful.  The  tear  was  in  his  eye, 
when  he  spoke. 

t  "  The  setting  sun  was  yellow  on  Dora  I,. 
Grey  evening  began  to  descend.  Temora's  woods 
fliook  with  the  blast  of  the  inconstant  wind.  A 
cloud  gathered  in  the  west.  A  red  star  looked 
from  behind  its  edge.  I  stood  in  the  wood  alone. 
I  saw  a  ghost  on  the  darkening  air  !  His  stride 
extended  from  hill  to  hill.  His  (hield  was  dim 
on  his  side.  It  was  the  son  of  Semo.  I  knew 
the  warrior's  face.      But  he  pafsed   away  in  his 

*  Akhan,  the  son  of  Conachar,  was  the  chief  banl  of  Arth 
king  of  Ir  land.  After  the  death  of  Arth,  Althan  attended 
his  son  Cormac,  and  was  present  at  his  death  He  had  made 
his  escape  from  Cairbar,  by  the  means  of  Cathmor,  and  com- 
ing to  Fingal,  related,  as  here,  the  death  of  his  master  Cor- 
mac. 

f  Althan  speaks. 

X  Doira,  ibe  ivoody  side  of  a  msuntaln ;  it  is  here  a  hill  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Temora. 
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blast ;  and  all  was  dark  around  I  My  soul  was 
sad.  I  went  to  the  hall  of  fhells.  A  thousatul 
lights  arose.  The  hundred  bards  hid  strung  the 
harp.  Cormac  stood  in  the  midst,  like  tlie  morn- 
ing star,  when  it  rejoices  on  the  eastern  hill  and 
its  young  beams  are  bathed  in  fliowers.  Bright 
and  silent  is  its  progrefs  aloft,  but  the  cloud  that 
fi-iall  hide  it,  is  near  !  The  sword  of  Artho  *  was 
in  the  hand  of  the  king.  He  looked  witli  joy  on 
its  polished  studs  :  thrice  he  attempted  to  draw 
it,  and  thrice  he  failed ;  his  yellow  locks  are 
spread  on  his  fhoulders  :  his  cheeks  of  youth, 
are  red.  I  mourned  over  the  beam  of  youth,  for 
he  was  soon  to  set  I" 

*'  Althan  !"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "  didst 
thou  behold  my  father  ?  Heavy  is  the  sword  of 
the  king  -,  surely  his  arm  was  strong.  O  that 
1  were  like  him  in  battle,  when  the  rage  of 
his  wrath  arose  !  then  would  I  have  met,  with 
Cuthullin,  the  car-borne  son  of  Cantcla  !  But 
ye.^.rs  may  come  on,  O  Althan  I  and  my  arm  be 
strong.  Hast  thou  heard  of  Semo's  son,  the  ru- 
ler of  high  Temora  ?  He  might  have  returned 
with  his  fame.  He  promised  to  return  to-night. 
My  bards  wait  him  with  songs.  My  feast  is 
spread  in  the  hall  of  kings." 

I  heard  Cormac  in  silence.  My  tears  began 
to  flow.  I  hid  them  with  my  aged  locks.  The 
king  perceived  my  grief.  *'  Son  of  Conachar  !" 
he  said,  '*  is  the  son  of  *  Semo  low  ?  Why  bursts 
the  sigh  in  secret  ?  Why  descends  tlie  tear  I 
Comes  the  car-borne  I'orlath  ?  Comes  the  sound 
of  red-haired  Cr.irb.ir  ?  They  come  !  for  ]  behold 

*  Arth,  or  Artho,  thr  lather  of  Cormac  king  of  Ireland. 

*  CuthulHn  is  called  the  king  of  Tiira  from  a  castle  rf  th.;t 
name  on  the  coast  of  Ul-tcr,  \vl  tre  he  d-.vc't,  htfore  he  under- 
took the  managi-mtr.t  ci  the  iiuiirs  ci  Irci^ndj  in  the  minority 
•f  Cor.^iac. 
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thy  grief.  Mof^y  Tura's  chief  is  low  !  Shall  I  not 
rulh  to  battle  ?  But  I  cannot  lift  the  fpear  !  O 
had  mine  arm  the  strength  of  Cuthullin,  foon 
would  Ciirbar  fly  j  the  fame  of  my  fathers  would 
be  renewed  i  and  the  deeds  of  other  times  I'j 

He  took  his  bow.  The  tears  flow  dov/n  from 
Loth  his  sparkling  eyes.  Grief  saddens  round. 
The  bards  bend  forward,  from  their  hundred 
harps.  The  lone  blast  touched  their  trembling 
strings.  The  sound  f  is  sad  and  low  !  A  voice  is 
heard  at  a  distance,  as  of  one  in  grief.  It  wzs 
Carril  of  other  times,  who  came  from  dark  Sli- 
mora.  J  He  told  of  the  fall  of  Cuthullin.  He 
told  of  his  mighty  deeds.  The  people  were  scat- 
tered round  his  tomb.  Their  arms  lay  on  the 
ground.  They  had  forgot  the  war,  for  he,  their 
fire,  was  seen  no  more  I 

"  But  who,"  said  the  soft-voiced  C:.rr:l,  "  who 
come  like  bounding  roes  .''  Their  stature  is  like 
young  trees  in  the  valley,  growing  in  a  fhower  ! 
Soft  and  ruddy  are  their  cheeks  !  Fearlefs  souls 
look  forth  from  their  eyes  !  Who  but  the  sons 
of  Usnoth,  *  chief  of  streamy  Etha  ?     The  peo- 


f  That  prophetic  sound,  mentioned  in  other  poems,  which 
the  harps  of  the  bards  emitted  before  the  death  of  a  person 
worthy  and  renowned.  It  is  htre  an  omen  of  the  death  of 
Cormac,  which,  soon  after,  folio v.'ed. 

I  Slimora,  a  hill  in  Connaught,  near  which  Cuthullin  was 
killed. 

*  Usnoth  chief  of  Etha,  a  district  on  the  western  coa^.t  of 
Scotland,  had  three  sons,  Nathos,  Aithos,  and  Ardan,  by  Slis- 
sama  tlie  sister  of  Cuthullin.  The  three  brothers,  when  very- 
young,  were  sent  over  to  Ireland  by  their  father,  to  learn  the 
Use  of  arms  under  their  uncle,  whose  military  fame  was  very 
great  in  that  kingdom.  They  had  just  arrived  in  Ulster  when 
the  news  of  Cuthullin's  death  arrived.  Nathos,  the  eldest  of 
the  three  brothers  took  the  command  of  Cuthullin's  army, 
and  made  head  against  Cairbar  the  chief  of  Atha.  Cairbar, 
having,  at  last,  murdered  young  king  Cormac,  at  Temora,  the 
army  of  Nathos  fhifted  sides,  and  the  brothers  were  obliged 
to  return  into  Ulster,  in  order  to  pafs  over  into  Scotland, 
I'he  sequel  of  their  mournful  story  is  related,  at  larg":,  in  fhs 
poem  cl  Dar-thuia. 
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pie  rise  on  every  side.  Like  the  strength  of  an 
half-extinguiflied  fire,  when  the  winds  come  sud- 
den from  the  desart,  on  their  rustling  wings. 
Sudden  glows  the  dark  brow  of  the  hill ;  the 
pafsing  mariner  lags,  on  his  winds.  The  sound 
of  Criithbat'b  f  shield  was  heird.  The  warriors 
saw  Cuthullin  %  in  Nathos.  So  rolled  hi",  spark- 
ling eyes  I  his  steps  were  such  on  heath  !  Battles 
are  fought  at  Lego.  Tiie  sword  of  Nathos  pre- 
vails iSoon  Ihalt  thou  behold  him  in  thy  halls, 
king  of  Temora  of  groves  !" 

*'  Soon  may  I  behold  the  chief  !"  replied  tlie 
blue-eyed  king  "  But  my  soul  is  sad  for  Cuthul- 
lin. His  voice  was  pleasant  in  mine  year.  Often 
have  we  moved,  on  Dora,  to  the  chace  of  the 
dark  brown  hinds.  His  bow  was  unerring  on  the 
hills.  He  spoke  of  mighty  men.  He  told  of  the 
deeds  of  my  fathers.  1  felt  my  rising  joy.  But 
sit  thou  at  the  feast,  O  Carril  I  1  have  often 
he?ird  thy  voice.  Sing  in  praise  of  Cuthullin. 
Sing  of  Nathos  of  Etha  !"  * 

Day  rose  on  Temora,  with  all  the  beams  of 
the  east  Crathin  came  to  the  hall,  the  son  of 
old  Gellama.  f  I  behold,"  he  said,  "  a  cloud 
in  the  desart,  king  of  Erin  !  a  cloud  it  seemed  at 
first,  but  now  a  crowd  of  men  !  One  strides  be- 
fore them  in  his  strength.  His  red  hair  flies  iu 
wind.  His  fhiekl  glitters  to  the  beam  of  the  east. 
His  spear  is  in  his  hand.'  *'  Call  him  to  tl.e  feast 
of  Temora,"  replied  the  brightening  king.  *'  iMy 
hall  is  the  house  of  strangers,  son  of  generous 
Gellama  !  It  is  perhaps  the  chief  of  F.th.i,   com_ 

■{•  Caithbat  was  grandfather  to  Cuthullin  ;  and  his  fhield 
was  made  use  of  to  alarm  his  posterity  to  the  battles  of  the  fa- 
mily. 

\  That  is,  they  saw  a  manifest  likenefi  between  the  pcrsoj? 
of  Nathos  and  Cuthullin- 

*  Nathob  the  son  cf  Usnoth. 

f  Gcil-hmhif -wlite'iandeii. 
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ing  In  all  his  renown.  Hail,  mighty  *  stranger  ! 
art  thou  of  the  friends  of  Cormac  ?  But,  Car- 
ril,  he  is  dark  and  unlovely.  He  draws  his  sword. 
Is  that  the  son  of  Usnoth,  bard  of  the  tia^iCs  of 
old  ?" 

"  It  is  not  the  son  of  Usnoth  !"  said  CajriL 
**  It  is  Cairbar  thy  foe.  Why  comest  thou  in 
thy  arms  to  Temora,  chief  of  the  gloomy  brow  ? 
Let  not  thy  sword  rise  against  Cormac  I — Whi- 
ther dost  thou  turn  thy  speed  ?  He  pafsed  on  in 
darknefs.  He  seized  the  hand  of  the  king.  Cor- 
mac foresaw  his  death  ;  the  rage  of  his  eyes  a- 
rose.  "  Retire,  thou  chief  of  Atha  !  Nathos 
comes  v/ith  war.  Ihou  art  bold  in  Cormac's 
hall,  for  his  arm  is  weak."  The  sv/ord  entered 
the  side  of  the  king.  He  fell  in  the  halls  of  his 
fathers.  His  fair  hair  is  in  the  dust.  His  blood 
is  smoaking  round. 

"  Art  thou  fallen  in  thy  halls  f  ?"  said  CarrIL 
**  O  son  of  noble  Artho  ! — The  ihield  of  Cu- 
thuliln  was  not  near,  nor  the  spear  of  thy  father. 
Mournful  are  the  mountains  of  Erin,  for  the  chief 
of  the  people,  is  low  I — Blest  be  thy  soul,  O  Cor- 
mac !     Thou  art  darkened  in  ihy  youth." 

His  words  came  to  the  ears  of  Cairbar.     He 
closed  t  us  in  the  midst  of  darknefs.     He  feared 
to  stretch  his  sword  to  the  bards  II ,  though  his' 
soul   was  dark.      Long   we   pined   alone  !     At 
length,  the  noble  Cathmor  §  came.     He  heard 

— 

*  From  this  cxprefsion,  we  understand  that  Cairbar  had  en- 
tered the  palace  of  Femora,  in  the  midst  of  Coimac's  speech 

f  Althan  speaks, 

\  That  is,  himself  and  Carril,  as  it  afterwards  appears. 

Jl  The  persons  of  the  bards  were  so  sacred,  that  even  he, 
who  had  just  murdered  his  sovereign,  feared  to  kill  them. 

§  Cathmor  appears  the  same  disinterested  hero  upon  every 
occasion.  His  humanity  and  generosity  were  unparalielled  % 
in  fhort,  he  had  no  fault  but  too  much  attachment  to  so  bad 
a  brother  as  Cairbar.  His  family  connection  with  Cairbar 
prevails,  as  he  exprefses  it,  over  every  other  consideration,  and 
aaakes  him  engage  in  a  war  of  which  he  does  not  approve. 
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our  voice  from  t^e  cave.     He  turned  the  eye  of 
his  wrath  on  Cairbar. 

"  Brother  of  Cathmor,"  he  said,  "  how  long 
wilt  thou  pain  my  soul  ?  Thy  heart  is  a  rock. 
Thy  thoughts  are  dark  and  bloody  !  But  thou 
?rt  the  brother  of  Cathmor  -,  and  Cathmor  fliall 
fnine  in  thy  vi^ar.  But  my  soul  is  not  like  thine  : 
thou  feeble  hand  in  fight  !  The  light  of  my  bo- 
som is  stained  with  thy  deeds.  Bards  will  not 
sing  of  my  renown  :  They  may  say,  '*  Cathmor 
Tvas  brave,  but  he  fought  for  gloomy  Cairbar." 
They  will  pafs  over  my  tomb  in  silence.  My 
fame  fhall  not  be  heard.  Cairbar  !  loose  the 
bards.  They  are  the  sons  of  future  times.  Tl:eir 
voice  fliall  be  heard  in  other  yec^rs  ;  after  the 
kings  of  Temora  have  failed.  We  came  forth 
r.t  the  words  of  the  chief.  We  saw  him  in  his 
strength.  Pic  was  like  thy  youth,  O  Fingal  ! 
U'hen  thou  first  did  lift  the  spear.  His  face  was 
hke  the  plain  of  the  sun,  when  it  is  bright.  No 
darknefs  travelled  over  his  brow.  But  he  came 
with  his  thousands  to  aid  the  red-haired  Cairbar. 
Now  he  comes  to  revenge  his  death,  O  king  of 
woody  Morven  !" 

**  Let  CathmiOr  come,"  replied  the  king,  <*  I 
love  a  foe  so  great.  His  soul  is  bright.  His  arm 
is  strong.  His  battles  are  full  of  fame.  But  the 
little  soul  is  a  vapour  that  hovers  round  tlie  mar- 
fny  lake.  It  never  rises  on  the  green  hill,  lest 
the  wind  (l.ould  meet  it  there.  Its  dwelling  is 
in  the  cave,  it  sends  forth  the  dart  of  death  I 
Our  young  heroes,  O  warriors  I  are  like  the  re- 
nown of  our  fathers.  They  fight  in  youth.  They 
fall.  I'heir  names  are  in  song.  Fingal  is  am.id 
his  darkening  years.  He  must  not  fall,  as  an 
aged  oak,  acrofs  a  secret  stream.  Near  it  are 
the  steps  of  the  hunter,  as  it  lies  beneath  the 
wind.     "  How  has  that  tree  fallen  r"  he  says. 
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and,  whistling,  strides  along.  Raise  the  song 
of  joy,  ye  bards  of  Morven  !  Let  our  souls  for- 
get the  p. st.  The  red  stars  look  on  us  from 
clouds,  and  silently  descend.  Soon  fhall  the 
grey  beam  of  the  morning  rise,  and  (liew  us  the 
foes  of  Cormac.  Eillan  !  my  son,  take  thou  the 
spear  of  the  king.  Go  to  Mora's  dark-brown 
side.  Let  thine  eyes  travel  over  the  heath.  Ob- 
serve the  foes  of  Fingal :  Observe  the  course  of 
generous  Cathmor.  I  hear  a  distant  sound,  like 
falling  of  rocks  in  the  desart.  But  strike  thou  thy 
fhield,  at  times,  that  they  may  not  come  thro* 
night,  and  the  fame  of  Morven  cease.  I  begin 
to  be  alone,  my  son.  I  dread  the  fall  of  my  re- 
nov/n  I" 

The  voice  of  bards  arose.  The  king  leaned  on 
the  fliield  of  Trenmor.  Sleep  descended  on  his 
eyes.  His  future  battles  arose  in  his  dreams. 
The  host  are  lleeping  around.  Dark-haired  Fil- 
lan  observes  the  foe.  His  steps  are  on  a  distant 
hill.     We  hear,  at  times,  his  clanging  (hield. 
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THE  ARGUMENT, 

^,'.is  hooi  ^penSi,  ive  may  supposi^  about  midnight^  ivith  a  soliloquy 
of  Ofy'tafjy  ivbo  had  retired  from  the  rest  of  the  enemy,  to  mourn 
for  his  son  Oscar.  Upon  hearing  the  noise  of  Cathmor's  army 
approaching,  he  zvent  tofaid  out  his  brother  Fillan,  ivho  hept  ths 
tvatch  on  the  hill  of  Mora^  in  the  front  of  Fingal's  army.  In 
the  conversation  of  the  brothers,  the  episode  of  Conor,  the  son  of 
Trenmor,  ivho  zvas  the  first  king  of  Ireland,  is  introduced,  ivhich 
lays  open  the  origin  of  the  contests  bet"jueen  the  Gael  and  Firbolg^ 
the  tivo  nations  ivhofntpofsefsed  themselves  of  that  ijland.  Os» 
sian  kindles  afre  on  Mora;  upon  ivhich  Calhm^  desisted  from  the 
des  ign  he  had  formed  of  surprising  the  army  of  the  Caledonians^ 
lie  calls  a  ceur.cil  of  his  chiefs  >  reprimands  Feldaih  for  advising 
a  night-attack,  as  t'.e  Irifo  army  ivere  so  much  superior  in  num' 
ber  tt  the  enemy,  The  bard  Fonar  introduces  the  story  of  Cro~ 
thyr,  the  ancestor  of  the  king,  ivhich  tbroius  further  light  on  tbs 
history  of  Ireland,  and  the  original  pretensions  of  the  family  of 
Atha  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The  Irifh  chiefs  lie  dotun 
to  rest,  and  Cathmor  himself  undertakes  the  zvatch.  In  his  cir- 
cuit, round  the  army,  he  is  met  by  Ofsian.  The  interviezv  of  the 
i^vo  heroes  is  described.  Cathmor  obtains  a  promise  from  Ofsian^ 
to  order  a  funeral  elegy  to  be  sung  over  the  grave  of  Cairbar  ;  it 
hsiiig  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  could  not  be 
happy,  till  their  elegies  ivere  sung  by  a  bard.  Morning  comes. 
Cathmor  and  Ofsian  part ;  and  the  latter,  casually  meeting  ivitk 
Carril  the  sen  of  Kinfena^  sends  that  bard  xvitb  a  funeral  sengi 
■he  t'jmb  of  Cuiriur, 
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i  ATHER  of  heroes !  O  Trenmor !  High  dwell- 
er of  eddying  winds  !  where  the  dark-red  thun- 
der marks  the  troubled  clouds  !  Open  thou  thy 
stormy  halls.  Let  the  bards  of  old  be  near  Let 
them  draw  near,  with  songs  and  their  half-view- 
lefs  harps.  No  dweller  of  mibty  valley  comes  ! 
No  hunter  unknown  at  his  streams  !  It  is  the 
car-borne  Oscar,  from  the  fields  of  war  Sud- 
den is  thy  chanjiC,  my  son,  from  what  thou  wert 
on  dark  Moi-lena  I  The  blast  folds  thee  in  its 
fkirt,  and  rustles  through  the  (ky  !  Dost  thou 
not  behold  thy  father,  at  the  stream  of  night  ? 
The  chiefs  of  Morven  fleep  far-dibtant.  They 
have  lost  no  son  !  Bat  ye  have  lost  a  hero,  chiefs 
of  resounding  INlorven  !  Who  could  equal  his 
strength,  when  battle  rolled  against  his  side,  like 
the  darknefs  of  crowded  waters  ?  Why  this 
cloud  on  Ofsian's  soul  ?  It  ought  to  burn  in  d.;n- 
ger  Erin  is  near  with  her  host.  The  king  of 
Selma  is  alone.  Alone  thou  fh.ilt  not  be,  my 
father,  while  I  can  lift  the  spear  ! 

I  rose,  in  all  my  arms.  I  rose  and  listened  to 
the  wind.      The  fhield  of  Fillan  X  is  not  heard. 


*  Though  this  book  has  little  action,  it  is  not  the  least  im- 
portant part  of  Temora.  The  poet,  in  several  episodes,  runs 
vp  the  cause  of  the  war  to  the  very  source.  The  first  popula- 
tion of  Ireland,  the  wars  between  the  two  nations  who  origi- 
nally pof.-efsed  that  ifland,  its  first  race  of  kings,  and  the  re- 
volutions of  its  government,  are  important  facts,  and  are  dc- 
liTercd  by  the  poet,  with  so  little  mixture  of  the  fabulous,  that 
one  cannot  help  preferring  his  accounts  to  the  impmbable 
fictions  of  the  Scotch  and  Irifh  historians.  The  Milesian 
fables  bear  about  them  the  marks  of  a  late  invention.  To 
trace  their  legends  to  their  source  would  be  no  difficult  tafk  : 
but  a  disquisition  of  this  sort  would  extend  this  noe  too  far. 

I  We  understand,  from  the  preceding  book,  that  Cathmor 
was  near  with  an  army.  When  Caubar  was  killed,  the  tribes 
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I  treiVible  for  the  son  of  Fingal.  "  Why  fhould 
the  foe  come  oy  night  i  Why  Tnould  the  dark- 
haired  warrior  fail  r"  Distant,  sullen  murmurs 
risr  :  like  rhe  noise  of  the  hike  of  Lego,  wlien  its 
■waters  ihrink,  in  the  days  of  frost,  and  all  its 
bursting  ice  resounds.  The  people  of  Lara  look 
to  heaven,  and  foresee  the  storm  I  My  steps  ;ire 
forward  on  tlie  heath.  The  spear  of  Ot-car  in 
my  hand  I  Red  stars  looked  from  high.  I 
gleamed,  along  the  night. 

I  saw  Fillan  silent  before  me,  bending  forward 
from  Mora's  rock.  He  heard  the  ihout  of  the 
foes  The  joy  of  his  soul  arose.  He  heard  my 
sounding  tiead,  and  turned  his  lifted  spear. 
**  Comest  thou,  son  of  niglit,  in  peace  ^  Or  dost 
thou  meet  my  wrath  ?  The  foes  of  Fingal  are 
mine.  8peak,  or  fear  my  sttel.  I  stand  not,  in 
vain,  the  ihield  of  Morven's  race."  *'  Never 
m-iyst  thou  stand  in  vain,  son  of  blue-  eyed  Cla- 
tho  I  Fingal  begins  to  be  alone.  Darknefs  ga- 
thers on  the  last  of  his  days.  Yet  he  has  two 
f  sons  who  ought  to  fliine  in  war.     Who  ought 

who  attended  him  fell  back  to  Cathmor ;  who,  as  it  after- 
wards appears,  had  taken  a  resolution  to  surprise  Fingal  by 
right.  Fillan  was  dispatched  to  the  hill  of  Mora,  which  was 
in  the  front  of  the  Caledonians,  to  observe  the  motions  of 
Cathnicr.  In  this  situation  were  affairs  when  Of^ian,  upon 
hearing  the  noise  of  the  approaching  eneni}',  went  to  find  out 
his  brother.  Their  conversation  naturally  introduces  the  e- 
pisode  concerning  Conar  the  son  of  Trenmor,  the  first  Irifli 
monarch,  which  is  so  nectlsary  to  the  understanding  the  foun- 
dation of  the  rebellion  and  usurpation  of  Cairbar  and  Cath- 
ir.or.  Fillan  was  the  youngest  of  the  sens  of  Fingal,  then  liv- 
ing. He  and  Bosmina,  mentioned  in  the  batt'.e  of  Lor  a,  were 
the  only  children  of  the  king,  by  Clatho  the  daughter  of  Ca- 
thulla  king  of  !nis-tore,  whom  he  had  taken  to  wife,  after 
the  death  of  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac  iVIac  Conar 
king  of  Ireland. 

f  That  is,  two  sons  In  Ireland.  Fergus,  the  second  son  of 
Fingal,  was,  at  that  time,  on  an  expedition,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  one  of  the  lefser  poems.      He,  according  to  some 
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to  be  two  bcAms  of  liglit,  near  the  steps  of  his 
departure." 

*'  Son  of  Fingal,"  replied  tlie  youth,  "  it  is 
not  long  since  1  raised  the  spear.  Few  are  the 
jnarks  of  my  sword  in  war.  But  Fillan's  soul 
is  fire  !  The  chiefs  of  BoJga  t  crowd  around  the 
liiield  of  generous  Cathnior.  Their  gathering- 
is  on  that  iieath.  Shall  my  steps  approach  theii* 
host  ?  I  yielded  to  Oscar  alone,  in  the  strife  of 
the  race,  on  Cona  i" 

"  Flllan,  thou  flialt  not  approach  their  host ; 
nor  fall  before  thy  fame  is  known-  My  name  is 
heard  in  song  ;  when  needful  i  advance.  From 
the  fkirts  of  night  I  fhall  view  them  over  all  their 
gleaming  tribes.  Why,  Fillan,  didst  thou  speak 
uf  Oscar  !  Wliy  awake  my  sigh.'*  I  must  forget  f 
ihc  warrior,  till  the  storm  is  roiled  away.  Sad- 
ncfs  ought  not  to  dwell  in  danger,  nor  the  te.ir 
in   tlie  eye   of  war.      Our  fatliers  forgot  their 


traditions,  was  the  ancesror  of  Fergus,  the  son  of  Ere  or  Ar- 
cath,  commonly  called  Fergus  the  second  in  the  Scotch  histories. 
The  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Fergus  over  tlie  Scots  is  placed, 
]iy  the  most  approved  annals  of  .-"cotland,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  fifth  age  :  a  full  century  afrcr  the  death  of  Ofsian.  The 
jrcncalogy  of  his  family  is  recorded  th.us  by  the  Highland 
^^cnachies  ;  Fetgus  Mae-Arcuth,  lilac  C/jongati,  ALa-Fergus, 
J\Iac-Fion  gael  na  Luai :  i.  e  Fergus  the  son  of  Arcath,  the 
5on  of  Conga],  the  son  of  Fergus,  the  son  of  Fingal  the  I'ic- 
lorluus.     'riu'»  subject  is  treated  more  at  large,  in  the  difserta- 

n  annexed  to  the  poem, 
t  I  The  southern  parts  of  Ireland  went'  for  some  time  under 
the  name  of  Bolga,  from  the  Fir-bolg  or  BLlga:  of  B:itain, 
who  settled  a  colony  there.  Balg  signifies  j  quit-cr,  from  which 
proceeds  Firhclg,  i.  e.  hoiv  men ;  so  cilltd  from  thtir  using 
bows  more  than  any  of  tJie  neighbouring  nations. 

f  Alter  this  }->af?age,  Oscar  is  not  mentioned  in  all  Temora. 
The  situation"!  of  the  characters  who  act  in  the  poem  art.  so  in- 
teresting, that  others,  foreign  to  the  subject,  could  not  be  in- 
troduced with  any  lustre.  Fhough  the  episode,  whicli  fol- 
lows, may  seem  to  fiow  n.:turally  enough  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  tlic  brothers,  yet  1  iiave  fiii-wn,  in  a  preceding  n(>te, 
:ind  more  at  large,  in  the  dif^crtation  annexed  to  this  coiicc- 
tier),  th*t  the  puct  had  a  farther  dcjign  in  view. 
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fallen  sons,  till  the  no's'?of  arms  was  pr.st.  Then 
sorrow  returned  to  tlie  tomb,  and  the  song  of 
bards  arose."  The  memory  of  tliose,  who  fell, 
quickly  followed  the  departure  of  w^ar  :  \Vhen 
the  tumult  of  battle  is  past,  the  soul,  in  silence, 
melts  away  for  the  dead. 

Connar't  was  the  brother  of  Trathal,  first  of 
mortal  men.  His  battles  were  on  every  coast.  A 
thousand  streams  rolled  down  the  blood  of  his 
foes.  His  fame  filled  green  Erin,  like  a  pleasant 
gale.  The  nations  gathered  in  Ullin,  and  they 
blefsed  the  king  ;  the  king  of  the  race  of  tlieir 
fathers,  from  the  land  of  Selma. 

The  chiefs  f  of  the  south  were  gathered  in  the 
darknefs  of  their  pride.  In  the  horrid  cave  of 
Muma  they  mixed  thtir  secret  words.  Thicher 
often,  they  said,  the  spirits  of  their  fathers  came; 
fhewing  their  pale  forms  from  the  ciiinky  rocks : 
remindmg  them  of  the  honour  of  Bolga.  ''  Why 

j  Connar,  the  first  king  of  Ireland,  was  the  son  of  Tren- 
rior,  the  great-grand-father  of  Fingul.  It  was  on  account  of 
this  family-connection,  that  Fingai  was  engaged  in  so  many 
wars  in  the  cause  of  the  race  of  Conar.  Tho'  few  of  the  ac- 
tions of  Trenmor  are  mentioned,  he  was  the  most  renowned 
name  of  antiquity.  The  most  probable  opinion  concerning 
him  is,  that  he  was  the  l:r.*t  who  united  the  tribes  of  the  Ca- 
ledonians,  and  commanded  t-hf  m  in  chief,  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Romans.  1  he  genealogists  of  the  north  have 
traced  his  family  far  back,  and  given  a  Hit  of  his  ancestors  to 
Cuamnor  r.an  Ian,  or  Conmor  of  the  swords,  who,  according  to 
them,  was  the  first  who  crolsed  the  great  sea  to  Caledonia, 
from  which  circumstance  his  name  proceeded,  which  signifies 
Greet  ocean.  Geieijogies  of  so  ancient  a  date,  however,  are 
little  to  be  depended  upon. 

f  The  chiefs  of  the  Fir-bolg  who  pof^efeed  themselves  of 
the  south  of  Ireland,  prior,  perhaps,  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Cad  of  Caledonia,  and  the  Hebrides,  in  Ulster.  From  the 
sequel,  it  appears  that  the  Fir-bolg  were,  by  much,  th.e  most 
powei'ful  nation;  and  it  is  pr.bable  that  the  Gael  must  have 
T?ubmittcd  to  them,  had  they  not  received  succours  from  their 
mother  country,  under  the  command  of  Conar. 
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(hould  Conar  rclgn,"  they  said,  *^  the  son  of  re- 
sounding Morven  r" 

They  came  forth,  Hke  the  streams  of  the  de- 
sart,  with  the  roar  of  their  hundred  tribes.  Co- 
nar was  a  rock  before  them  :  broken  they  rolled 
on  every  side.  But  cfrfn  tliey  returned,  and  the 
sons  of  Selma  falL  The  king  stood,  among  tlie 
tombs  of  his  warriors.  He  darkly  bent  his 
iriournful  face.  His  soul  was  roiled  into  itself: 
ai:d  he  l-ad  marked  the  place  where  he  was  to 
fall  •,  wlien  Trathal  came,  in  his  strength,  his 
brother  from  cloudy  Morven.  Nor  did  he  come 
alone.  Colgar  X  was  at  his  side  ;  Colgar  the  son 
of  the  king  and  of  white-bosomed  Solincorma. 

As  Trenmor,  cloathed  with  meteors,  descends 
from  the  halls  of  thunder,  pouring  the  dark 
storm  before  him  over  the  troubled  sea  :  so  Col- 
gar descended  to  battle,  and  wasted  the  echoing 
field.  His  father  rejoiced  over  the  hero  :  but  an 
arrow  came  I  His  tomb  was  raised,  without  a 
tear.  The  king  was  to  revenge  his  son.  He 
lightened  forward  in  battle,  till  Bolga  yielded  at 
her  streams  ! 

When  peace  returned  to  the  land  :  When  his 
blue  waves  bore  the  king  to  INIorvcn  :  then  he 
remembered  his  son,  and  poured  the  silent  tear. 
Thrice  did  the  bards,  at  the  cave  of  Jb'urmcno, 
call  the  soul  of  Colgar.  They  called  him  to  the 
hills  of  his  land.  He  heard  them  in  his  mist. 
Trathal  pLced  his  sword  in  the  cave,  that  the 
spirit  of  his  son  mis^ht  rejoice. 

\  i^o\<jT:cT,  Jierccly  looking  ivanior.  Suliii-corma,  blue  eyest 
Colget  was  the  eldest  ol  the  sons  of  Trathal  :  Comhal,  who 
was  the  father  of  Fingal,  was  very  young  whtn  the  present 
expedition  to  Ireland  happened.  It  is  remarkable,  that  of  all 
the  ancestors  of  Fin^al,  tradition  makes  the  least  mention  of 
C'lmhal ;  which  probably  proceeded  from  the  unfortunate 
life  and  untimely  death  of  that  hero.  From  some  pafsages, 
concerning  hini,  ws  learn,  indeed^  that  he  was  brave,  but  he 
wanted  conduct. 
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«  Colgar  *,  son  of  Trathall"  said  Fillan, 
*'  thou  wert  renowned  in  youth  !  But  the  king 
hath  not  marked  my  sword,  bright  streaming  on 
the  field.  I  go  forth  with  the  crowd.  I  return 
without  my  fame.  But  the  foe  approaches  Os- 
sian  I  I  heard  their  murmur  on  the  heath.  The 
sound  of  their  steps  is  hke  thunder,  in  thebosoni 
of  the  ground,  when  the  rocking  hills  (hake  their 
groves,  and  not  a  blast  pours  from  the  darkened 
ficy  !" 

Ofsian  turned  sudden  on  his  spear.  Kc  rais- 
ed the  flame  of  an  oak  on  high.  I  spread  it  large, 
on  Mora's  wind.  Cathmor  stopt  in  his  course. 
Gleaming  he  stood,  like  a  rock,  on  whose  sides 
are  the  wandering  of  blasts  ;  which  seize  its  e- 
choing  streams,  and  clothe  them  over  with  ice. 
So  stood  the  friend  f  of  strangers  !  The  winds 
lift  his  heavy  locks.  Thou  art  the  tallest  of  the 
race  of  Erin,  king  of  streamy  Ath.i  ! 

"  First  of  bards,"  said  Cathmor,  "  Fonar  t, 
call  the  chiefs  of  Erin.  Call  red-hair'd  Cormar  : 
dark  browed  Malthcs  :  the  sidelong-lockin!^ 
gloom  of  Maronan.  Let  the  pride  of  FoldatU 
appear.  The  red-rolling  eye  of  Turtholo.  Nor 
let  Hidalla  be  forgot  5  his  voice,  in  danger,  is 
the  sound  of  a  (hower,  when  it  fails  in  the  blast- 

*  The  poem  begins  here  to  mark  strongly  the  character  of 
Fillan,  who  is  to  make  ^o  great  a  figure  in  the  sequel.  He 
has  the  impatience,  the  ambition  and  fire,  which  are  peculiar 
to  a  young  hero.  Kindled  with  the  fame  of  Colgar,  he  for- 
gets his  untimely  fall.  Fiom  FiUan's  txprefsions  in  this  pas- 
sage,  it  would  jeeni  that  he  was  neglected  by  Fingal,  -on  ac- 
count of  his  youth. 

f  Cathmor  is  distinguiihed,  by  this  honour£.ble  title,  on  ac- 
count of  his  generosity  to  stranger?,  which  was  so  great  as  to 
be  remarkable  even  in  thoae  days  of  hospitality. 

\  Fonar,  the  man  of  son^.  Before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity a  name  was  not  imposed  upon  any  pe^rson,  till  he  had 
distinguiihed  himself  by  some  remarkable  actio:!,  from  which 
hii  name  fhould  be  derived. 
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ed  vale,  near  Atha's  falling  stream.  Pleasant  is 
its  sound,  on  the  pLsin,  whilst  broken  thunder 
travels  over  the  fliy  !" 

They  came,  in  their  clanging  arms.  They 
bent  forward  to  his  voice,  as  if  a  spirit  of  their 
fathers  spoke  from  a  cloud  of  night.  Drer.dful 
flione  they  to  the  light ;  like  the  fall  of  the 
stream  of  J3rutr.o*,  when  the  meteor  lights  it, 
before  the  ni^hrly  stranger.  Shuddering,  he 
stops  in  his  journey,  and  looks  up  for  the  beam 
of  tlie  mo-rri  ! 

"  Why  t  delights  Toldath,"  said  the  king, 
'^  to  poui  the  blood  of  foes  by  night  I  Fails  his^ 
arm  in  battle,  in  the  beams  of  day  !  Few  are  the 
foes  before  us,  why  fliould  we  clothe  us  in  fliades? 
The  valiant  delight  to  fliine  in  the  brittles  of 
their  land  !  Ihy  counsel  was  in  vain,  chief  of 
iNloma  !  rhe  eyes  of  Morven  do  not  fleep.  They 
are  watchful,  as  eagles  on  their  mofsy  rocks.  Let 
each  collect,  beneath  his  cloud,  the  strength  of 
his  roaring  tribe.  To-morrow  I  move,  in  light, 
to  meet  the  foes  of  Bolga  .-'  Mighty  i  was  he 
that  is  lov/,  the  race  of  Borbar-Diithul  I" 

**  xs'ot  unmarked  1'^  said  Foldath,  *"*  were  my 
steps  before  thy  race,  in  light,  I  met  the  foes  of 
Cairbar.  The  warrior  praised  my  deeds.  But  his 
stone  was  raised  without  a  tear  ?  No  bard  §  sung 

*  Brumo  was  a  place  of  woiihip  (Ffng,  b.  6  )  in  Craca, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  tl-.c  ifics  of  Shetland.  It  was 
ihoujjht  that  the  ipirits  cf  the  deceased  haunted  it  by  night, 
which  adds  more  terror  to  the  description  introduced  here. 
'lie  Lor'rld  circle  of  Brumo^  ivhcre  often^  tbey  saiJy  the  gLoits  of  the 
dead  ho'uUi  round  the  stone  of  fear, 

f  From  this  pafsage,  it  appears,  that  it  was  Foldath  who  had 
advised  the  night-attack.  The  gloomy  character  of  Foldath  is 
properly  contrasted  to  the  generous,  the  open  Cathmor. 

\  Ij'f  thi>>  explanation  Carhmor  intimates  th»t  he  intends  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  brother  Cairbar. 

§  I'o  have  no  funeral  elegy  sung  over  his  tomb,  was,  a- 
mcng  the  Ccliae,  reckoned  tJie  guatest  misfortune  that  could 
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over  Erin's  king.  Shall  his  foes  rejoice  alonpj 
their  mofsy  hills  ?  No  :  they  must  not  rejoice  ! 
He  was  the  friend  of  Foldath  I  Our  words  were 
mixed,  in  secret,  in  Moma's  silent  cave  -,  whilst 
thou,  a  boy  in  the  field,  pursuedst  th^j  thistle's 
beard.  With  Moma's  sons  I  (hall  rufh  abroad, 
and  find  the  foe,  on  his  dufiCy  hills.  Fingal  ihall 
lie,  without  his  song,  the  gray- haired  king  of 
Selma." 

'*  Dost  tliou  think,  thou  feeble  man,"  replied 
Cathmor,  half  enraged  :  "  Dost  thou  think  Fin- 
gal can  fall,  without  his  fame,  in  Erin  ?  Could 
the  bards  be  silent  at  the  tomb  of  Selma's  king  ? 
The  song  would  burst  in  secret  !  the  spirit  of  the 
king  would  rejoice  I  It  is  when  thou  flialt  fali>. 
that  the  bard  ihall  forget  the  song.  Thou  art 
dark,  chief  of  Moma,  though  thine  arm  is  a  tem- 
pest in  war.  Do  I  forget  the  king  of  Erin,  in 
his  narrow  House  ?  My  soul  is  not  lost  to  Cairbar 
the  brother  of  my  love  !  I  marked  the  bright 
beams  of  joy,  which  travelled  over  his  cloudy 
mind,  when  1  returned,  v/ith  fame,  to  Atha  of 
the  streams." 

Tail  they  removed,  beneath  tlie  words  of  the 
king.  Each  to  his  own  dark  tribe  ;  where,  hum- 
ming, they  rolled  on  the  heath,  faint-glittering 
to  the  stars  :  like  waves,  in  a  rocky  bay,  before 
the  nightly  wind.  Beneath  an  oak  lay  the  chief 
of  Atha.  His  (hield,  a  duiky  round,  hung  high. 
Near  him,  against  a  rock,  leaned  the  fair  stran- 
ger *  of  Inis-huna:  that  beam  of  light,  with 
wandering  locks,  from  Lumon  of  the  roes.     At 

befal  a  man  ;  as  his  soul  could  not  otherwise  be  admitted  to 

the  airy  hall  of  his  fathers. 

*  By  the  stranger  Inis-huna,  is  meant  Sulmalla,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Conmor  king  of  Inis-huna,  the  ancient  name  of  that  pare 
of  South  Britain  which  is  nest  to  the  Irifhcoast,  She  had 
followed  Caihmor  in  disguise.  Her  story  is  related  at  large 
in  the  fourth  beok, 
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distance  rose  the  voice  of  Fonar,  wltli  the  deeds 
f)f  the  days  of  old.  The  song  fails,  at  times,  in 
Lubar's  growin;.!;  roar  I 

"  Crochar*,"  begun  the  bard,  *'  first  dwelt 
at  Atha's  mofsy  stream  !  A  thousand  f  oaks, 
from  the  mountains,  formed  his  echoing  hall. 
The  gathering  of  the  people  was  there,  around 
the  feast  of  the  blue  eyed  king.  But  who,  a- 
mong  his  chiefs,  was  like  the  stately  Crothar  ? 
Warriors  kintlled  in  his  presence.  The  young 
sigh  of  the  virgins  rose.  In  AInecma  %  was  the 
warrior  honoured  :  the  first  of  the  race  of  Bolga. 

"  He  pursued  the  chace  in  UUin,  on  the  mofs- 
covered  top  of  Drumardo.    From  the  wood  look- 

*  Cro-har  was  the  ancestor  of  Cathmor,  and  the  first  of  his 
family  who  had  settled  in  Atha.  It  wa?,in  his  time,  that  the 
first  wars  w^^re  kindkd  between  the  Fir  bolg  and  Cai.1.  The 
propriety  cf  the  episode  is  evident ;  as  the  contest  which  ori- 
ginally rose  between  Crothar  and  Conar,  subsisted  after- 
wards between  their  posterity,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the 
story  of  the  poem. 

f  From  this  circumstance  we  may  learn,  that  the  art  of 
building  with  stone  was  not  known  in  Ireland  so  early  as  the 
days  of  Crothar.  When  the  colony  were  long  settled  in  the 
country,  the  arts  of  civil  life  begaa  to  increase  among  them, 
for  we  find  mention  made  of  the  toiuers  of  Atha  in  the  time  of 
Cathmor,  which  could  not  well  be  applied  to  wooden  build- 
ings. In  Caledonia  they  began  very  early  to  build  with  stone. 
None  of  the  houses  of  Fingal,  excepting  Ti-foiimal,  were  of 
wood.  Ti-foirmal  was  the  great  hall  where  the  barJs  met  to 
1  cpeat  their  compositions  annually,  btfure  tliey  submitted  them 
to  the  judgment  of  the  king  in  Scima.  By  some  accident  or 
other,  this  wooden  house  happened  to  be  burnt,  and  an  ancient 
bard,  in  the  character  of  Ofsian,  has  left  us  a  curious  catalogue 
of  the  furniture  which  it  contained.  The  poem  is  not  just 
now  in  my  har.t'.s,  otherwise  I  would  lay  here  a  tranflarion  o£ 
it  before  the  reader.  It  has  little  poetical  merit,  and  evident- 
ly bears  the  marks  of  a  later  period. 

\  Alnccma,  or  Alnccmacht,  was  the  ancient  nr.me  of  Con- 
rauglit.  Ullin  is  still  the  Iriih  name  of  the  province  of  Li- 
ster. To  avoid  the  multiplying  of  notes,  I  (hall  here  give  the 
signification  of  the  names  in  this  episode.  Duimardo, /•/;;3 
TiJ^e.  CiThmin,  cal.n  in  bjUh.  Con-laniha,  soft  hunJ.  Tui- 
l»;hj  ma:i  of  l! e  ■f:.'vcr.      CoiUU'.l;  ^U-r  fve. 
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ed  the  daughter  of  Cathmin,  the  blue-rolling  eye 
of  Con-lama.  Her  sigh  rose  in  secret.  She  bent 
her  head,  midst  her  wandering  locks.  The  moon 
looked  in,  at  night,  and  saw  the  white  tofsing  of 
her  arms  5  for  (he  thought  of  the  mighty  Croth- 
ar,  in  the  season  of  dreams. 

"  Three  days  feasted  Crothar  with  Cathmin. 
On  the  fourth  they  awaked  the  hinds-  Con-la- 
na  moved  to  the  chace,  with  all  her  lovely  steps. 
She  met  Crothar  in  the  narrow  path.  The  bow- 
fell  at  once  from  her  hand.  She  turned  her  face 
away,  and  half-hid  it  with  her  locks.  The  love 
cf  Crothar  rose.  He  brought  the  white-bosom- 
cd  maid  to  Atha.  Bards  raised  the  song  in  her 
presence.  Joy  dv/elt  round  the  daughter  o£ 
Cathmin. 

"  The  pride  of  Turloch  rose,  a  youth  who 
loved  the  white-handed  Con-lama.  He  came, 
with  battle,  to  Alnecma  ;  to  Atha  of  the  roes. 
Cormiil  went  forth  to  the  strife,  the  brother  of 
car-borne  Crothar.  He  went  forth,  but  he  fell.  ^ 
The  sigh  of  his  people  rose.  Silent  and  tall,  a- 
crofs  the  stream,  came  the  darkening  strength  of 
Crothar  :  he  rolled  the  foe  from  Alnecma.  He 
returned,  midst  the  joy  of  Con-lama. 

"  Battle  on  battle  comes.  Blood  is  poured  on 
blood.  The  tombs  of  the  valiant  rise.  Erin's 
clouds  are  hung  round  with  ghosts.  The  chiefs 
of  the  south  gathered  round  the  echoing  Inield 
of  Crothar.  He  came,  with  death,  to  the  paths 
of  the  foe.  The  virgins  wept,  by  the  streams  o£ 
Uilin.  They  looked  to  the  mist  of  the  hill :  No 
hunter  descended  from  its  folds.  Silence  dark- 
ened in  the  land.  Blasts  sighed  lonely  on  g'ruUy 
tombs. 

"  Descending  like  the  eagle  of  hcuven,  with 
all  its  rustling  win^^s,  when  he  forsakes  the  blast, 
with  jov,  the  son  of  Trenmor  came  ,  Ccnar,  ari» 
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of  death,  from  Morven  of  the  groves.  He  pour- 
ed his  might  along  green  Erhi.  Death  dimly 
strode  behind  his  svvord.  The  sons  of  Bolga  fled, 
from  his  course,  as  from  a  stream,  that  bursting 
from  the  stormy  desart,  rolls  the  fields  together, 
with  all  their  echoing  woods.  Crothar  ■'  met  him 
in  battle  ;  but  Alnecma's  warriors  fled.  The 
king  of  Atha  flowly  retired,  in  the  grief  of  his 
soul.  He  afterwards  flione  in  the  south  ;  but 
dim  as  the  sun  of  autumn,  when  he  visits,  in 
his  robes  of  mist,  Lara  of  dark  streams.  The 
withered  grafs  is  covered  with  dew  ;  the  field, 
tho'  bright,  is  sad  ?" 

"  Why  wakes  the  bard  before  me,"  said  Cath- 
mor,  "  the  memory  of  those  who  fled  ?  Has  some 
ghost,  from  his  duflcy  cloud,  bent  forward  to 
thine  ear,  to  frighten  Cathmor  from  the  field, 
with  the  tales  of  old.  Dwellers  of  the  Ikirts  o£ 
night,  your  voice  is  but  a  blast  to  me  •,  which 
takes  the  grey  thistle's  head,  and  strews  its  beard 
on  streams.  Within  my  bosom  is  a  voice.  Others 
hear  it  not.  His  soul  forbids  the  king  of  Erin  to 
ilirink  back  from  war." 

Abalhed  the  bard  sinks  back  in  night ;  retired 
he  bendh  above  a  stream.  His  thoughts  are  on 
the  days  of  Atha,  when  Cathmor  heard  his  song 

*  The  delicacy  here  with  regard  to  Crothar,  is  proper. 
As  he  was  the  anccbtor  of  Cathmor,  to  whom  the  episode  is 
addrefsed,  ti  e  bard  softens  his  defeat,  by  only  mentioning  that 
hx%  peofl  JleJ  Cathmor  took  the  song  of  Fonar  in  an  unfa- 
vourable  liglic.  The  bards,  being  of  the  order  of  the  Druids, 
who  pi-e^ended  'o  a  foreknowledge  of  events,  were  supposed 
to  have  some  supernatural  prescience  of  futurity.  The  king 
thought,  that  rhe  choice  of  Fonai's  song  proceeded,  from  his 
foreseeine,-  the  unfortunate  ifsue  of  the  war  ;  and  that  his  own 
fate  wai  ihadowed  out,  in  that  of  his  ancc^tor  Crothar.  The 
attitude  of  the  bard,  after  the  reprimand  of  his  patron,  is  pic- 
turesque and  affecting.  We  admire  the  speech  of  Cathmor, 
but  lament  the  effect  it  has  on  the  feeling  soul  of  the  good 
tld  poet. 
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with  joy.  His  tears  come  rolling  dov/n.  The 
winds  are  in  his  beard.  Erin  lleeps  around.  No 
/leep  comes  down  on  Cathmor's  eyes.  Dark,  in 
his  soul,  he  saw  the  spirit  of  low-laid  Cairbar. 
He  saw  him,  v/ithout  his  song,  rolled  in  a  blast 
of  night.  He  rose.  His  steps  vv-ere  round  the 
host.  He  struck,  at  times,  his  echoing  (hield. 
The  sound  reached  Ofbian's  ear,  oil  Mora's  mofsy 
brow. 

''  Flllan,"  I  said,  "  the  foes  advance.  I  hear 
tlie  fliield  of  war.  Stand  thou  in  the  narrow  path. 
Ofsian  (hall  mark  their  course.  If  over  my  fall 
the  host  (hould  pour,  then  be  thy  buckler  heard. 
Awake  the  king  on  his  heath,  lest  his  fume  lliouM 
flyaway."  I  strode  in  all  my  rattling  arms  5 
wide-bounding  over  a  stream  that  darkly  winded 
in  the  field,  before  the  king  of  Atha.  Green 
Atha's  king,  with  lifted  spear,  came  forward  on 
my  course.  Now  would  we  have  mixed  in  horrid 
fray,  like  two  contending  ghosts,  that  bending 
forward,  from  two  clouds,  send  forth  the  roaring 
winds  -,  did  not  Ofsian  behold,  on  high,  the  hel- 
met of  Erin's  kings.  The  eagle's  wing  spread 
above  it,  rustling  in  the  breeze.  A  red  star  look- 
ed through  the  plumes.     I  stopt  the  lifted  spear. 

'*  The  helm.et  of  kings  is  before  me  !  Who 
art  thou,  son  of  nip^ht  ^  Shall  Ofsian's  spear  be 
renowned,  when  thou  art  lowly  laid  .^  At  once 
he  dropt  the  gleaming  lance.  Grov/ing  before 
ine  seemed  the  form.  He  stretched  his  hand  in 
night.     He  spoke  the  words  of  kings. 

"  Friend  of  the  spirits  of  heroes,  do  I  meet 
thee  thus  in  (hades  ?  I  have  wiOied  for  thy  stately 
steps  in  Atha,  in  the  days  of  joy.  Why  fliould 
my  spear  now  arise  ?  The  sun  must  behold  us, 
Ofsian,  when  we  bend,  gleaming  in  the  strife. 
Future  warriors  (hall  mark  the  place  :  and,  (liud- 
dering,  think  of  other  years.     They  i}i;\ll  iriar]^ 
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it,  like  the  haunt  of  the  ghosts,  pleasant  and 
dreadful  to  the  soul." 

"  Shall  It  th>;n  l)e  forgot,"  I  said,  "  where 
we  meet  in  peace  ?  Is  the  remembrance  of  battles 
nhvays  pleasant  to  the  soul  ?  Do  not  we  behold, 
with  joy,  the  place  where  our  fathers  feasted  ? 
But  our  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  on  the  fields  cf 
their  war.  This  stone  fliall  rise,  with  all  its  mofs, 
and  speak  to  other  years.  "  Here  Cathmor  and 
Ofsian  met :  the  warriors  met  in  peace  ?"  Whea 
thou,  O  stone,  (halt  fail.  When  Lubar's  stream 
Ihall  roll  away  !  then  (hall  the  traveller  come, 
-.^nii  bend  here,  perhaps,  in  rest.  When  the 
darkened  moon  is  rolled  over  his  head,  our  fna- 
dowy  forms  may  come,  and  mixing  with  his 
dreams,  remind  iiim  of  this  place.  But  why  turn- 
est  thou  so  dark  away,  son  of  Borbar-duthal  *  ?" 

**  Not  forgot,  son  of  Fingal,  (hall  we  ascend 
these  winds-  Our  deeds  are  streams  of  light,  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  bards.  But  darknefs  is  rolled 
on  Atha  :  the  king  is  low,  without  his  song  :  still 
there  was  a  beam  towards  Carhmor  from  his 
stormy  soul  ,  like  the  moon,  in  a  cloud,  amidst 
tlie  dark-red  course  of  thunder." 

"  Son  of  Erin,"  I  replied,  "  my  wrath  dwells^ 
not  in  his  earth  f.  My  hatred  flies,  on  eagle- 
wing,  from  the  foe  that  is  lew.  He  ilvAl  hear 
the  song  of  bards.  Cairbar  fliall  rejoice  on  his 
•winds." 


*  Borbar-duthal,  f/.>e  surly  ivarrior  of  the  dark-brcivn  tyet. 
That  his  name  suited  well  with  his  character,  v  e  may  ca:^ily 
conceive,  from  the  story  delivered  concerning  him,  by  Mal- 
thos,  tovvitr  J  the  end  ol"  the  sixth  book.  He  was  the  brother 
of  that  Colculla,  who 
gins  the  Touith  book. 

\  This  reply  abounds  with  the  sentiments  of  a  noble  mind. 
Though,  of  all  men  living,  he  was  the  most  injured  by  Cair- 
liar,  yet  he  lays  aside  his  rage  as  they^  xvas  loiu.  How  dif- 
Itrent  this  from  tlic  behaviour  of  the  htrot's  of  other  aiicknt. 
i_«e:ii5?  Cjr.'.L'tus  aurnR.-.-c'i.t^ 
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Cathmor's  swelling  soul  arose.  He  took  tha 
dag;;er  from  his  side  •,  and  placed  it  gleiminp;  in 
my  hand.  He  placed  it,  in  my  hand^  with  sigh?, 
and,  silent,  strode  away.  Mine  eyes  foliov/ed 
his  departure.  He  dimly  gleamed,  like  the  form 
of  a  ghost,  which  meets  a  traveller,  by  night,  on 
the  dark-(kirted  heath.  His  words  arc  dark  Hke 
songs  of  old  :  with  morning  strides  the  unfiniih- 
ed  lliade  away  I 

f  Who  comes  from  Luhar's  vale  ?  From  the 
fkirts  of  the  morning  mist  ?  The  drops  of  heaven 
are  on  his  head.  His  steps  are  in  the  paths  of 
the  sad.  It  is  Carril  of  other  times.  He  comes 
from  Tura's  silent  cave.  I  behold  it  dark  in  the 
rock,  through  the  thin  folds  of  mist.  There,  per- 
haps, Cuthullin  sits,  on  the  blast  which  bends  its 
trees.  Pleasant  is  the  song  of  the  morning  from 
the  bard  of  Erin  I 

"  The  waves  crowd  away,"  said  Carril. 
*'  They  crowd  away  for  fear.  They  hear  the 
sound  of  thy  coming  forth,  O  sun  !  Terrible  is 
thy  beauty,  son  of  heaven,  when  death  is  de- 
scending on  thy  loclo  :  when  thou  rollest  thy  va- 
pours before  thee,  over  the  blasted  host.  But 
pleasant  is  thy  beam  to  the  hunter,  sitting  by  the 
rock  in  a  storm,  when  thou  fnewest  thyself  from 
the  parted  cloud,  and  brightenest  his  dewy  locks: 
he  looks  down  on  the  streamy  vale,  and  bchclds 
the  descent  of  roes  !  How  long  Ihalt  thou  rise  on 
war,  and  roil,  a  bloody  Oiield,  through  heaven  t 


\  The  morning-  of  the  second  day,  from  the  opening  of  the 
poem  comes  on.  Afttr  the  death  of  Cuthullin,  Carril,  the  sen 
Gi  Kiiifena,  his  bard,  retired  to  the  cave  of  Tura,  which  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ivloi  leua,  the  scene  of  the  poem  of 
Temora.  His  casual  appearance  here  enables  Ofsian  to  fulfil 
immediately  the  pron.ise  he  had  m:de  to  Cuthmor,  of  causing 
the /;/«er,7/ ^o»^  to  be  pronounced  over  the  tomb  of  C-iirb&Ji 
Tliiihouk  takes -up  ouij;  the  space  of  a  few  houra« 
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I  see  the  (kaths  of  heroes,  dark-wandering  over 
thy  face  !" 

"  Why  wander  the  words  of  Carrll  ?"  I  said. 
**  Does  the  sun  of  heaven  mourn  ?  He  is  un- 
stained in  his  course,  ever  rejoicing  in  his  fire. 
Roll  on,  thou  careltfs  light.  Thou,  too,  per- 
haps, must  fall.  Thy  darkening  hour  may  seize 
thee,  struggling,  as  thou  rollest  through  the  iky. 
But  pleasant  is  the  voice  of  the  bard  :  pleasant  to 
Of?ian's  soul  !  It  is  like  the  fliower  of  the  morn- 
ing, when  it  comes  through  the  rustling  vale,  on 
which  the  sun  looks  through  mist,  just  rising 
from  his  rocks.  But  this  is  no  time,  O  bard  !  to 
sit  down,  at  the  strife  of  song.  Fingal  is  in  arms 
on  the  vale.  Thou  seest  the  flaming  Ihield  of 
the  king.  His  face  darkens  between  his  locks. 
He  beholds  the  wide  rolling  of  Erin.  Does  not 
Carril  behold  that  tomb,  beside  the  roaring 
stream  ?  Three  (tones  lift  their  grey  heads,  be- 
neath a  bending  oak.  A  king  is  lowly  laid  ! 
Give  thou  his  foul  to  the  wind.  He  is  the  bro- 
ther of  Cathmor  !  Open  his  airy  hall !  Let  thy 
fong  be  a  ftream  of  joy  to  Cairbar's  darkened 
ghoftr:   - 
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THE  ARGUMENT.. 

^orniHg  coming  on  y  Fingaly  after  a  speech  to  bis  people ^  devohes 
tie  command  on  Caul,  the  son  of  Morni  ;  it  being  the  custom  of 
the  times  that  the  kingjhould  not  engage,  till  the  necefsity  of  affairs 
required  his  superior  "Jalour  and  tonduct.  The  king  and  Ofsian, 
retire  to  the  roak  of  Cormul,  ivhich  overlooked  the  feld  of  battle. 
The  bards  sing  the  ivar-song.  The  general  conflict  is  described, 
Gaul,  the  son  of  Morni,  distinguijles  himself;  kills  Turlathoni 
chief  of  Moruth,  and  other  chiefs  of  lefser  name.  On  the  othet 
hand,  Foldath,  ivho  commanded  the  Irifb  army,  (for  Cathmor 
after  the  example  of  pingal,  kept  himself  from  battle  J  fghts  gal. 
lantly  ;  kills  Connal,  chief  of  Dunlora,  and  advances  to  engage 
Gaul  himself.  Gaul,  in  the  mean  time,  being  tvounded  in  the  hand 
by  a  random  arroiv,  is  covered  by  Fillan  the  sen  of  Fingal,  ivL^ 
performs  prodigies  of  valour.  Night  tomes  on.  The  horn  of 
Fingal  recalls  his  army.  The  bards  meet  them  -with  a  congratu^ 
latory  song,  in  ivhich  the  praises  of  Gaul  and  Fillan  are  particu.. 
larly  celebrated.  The  chiefs  sit  doivn  at  a  feast ;  Fingal  mifses 
Connal.  The  episode  of  Connal  and  Duth-caron  is  introduced; 
ivhich  throivs  further  light  on  the  antient  history  of  Ireland, 
Carril  is  dispatched  to  raise  the  tomb  of  Connal.  The  action  of, 
this  book  takes  up  the  second  djy  from  the  opening  of  the  poem. 


VV  HO  is  that,  at  blue  streaming  Lubar  ?  Who, 
by  the  bending  hill  of  roes  ?  Tail,  he  leans  on  an 
oak  torn  from  high,  by  nightly  winds.  Who 
but  Comhal's  son,  brightening  in  the  last  of  his 
fields  ?  His  grey  hair  is  on  the  breeze.  He  hal£ 
uniheaths  the  sword  of  Luno, 
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His  eyes  are  turned  to  Mol-lena,  to  the  dark 
moving  of  foes.  Do=t  thou  hear  the  voice  of  the 
king  ?  It  is  like  the  bursting  of  a  stream  in  the 
desart,  when  it  comes,  between  its  echoing  rocks, 
to  the  blasted  field  of  the  sun  I 

*♦  Wide- Ticirted  comes  down  the  foe  !  Sons  of 
wocdy  Selma,  arise  !  Be  ye  like  the  rocks  of  our 
land,  on  whose  brown  sides  arc  the  rolling  of 
streams.  A  beam  of  joy  comes  on  my  soul.  I 
see  the  foe  mighty  before  me.  It  is  when  he  is 
feeble,  that  the  eighs  of  Fingal  are  heard  :  lest 
death  fnould  come  without  renown,  and  dark- 
nefb  dwell  on  his  tomb.  Who  (hall  lead  the  war, 
against  the  host  of  Alnecmxa  ?  It  is  only  when 
danger  grows,  that  my  sword  fiiall  lliine.  Such 
was  the  custom,  heretofore,  of  Trenmor  the  rul- 
er of  winds  !  and  thus  descended  to  battle  the 
blue-diieldedTrathal! 

Tlie  chiefs  hend  towards  the  king.  Each  dark- 
ly seems  to  claim  the  war.  They  tell,  by  halves, 
tiieir  mighty  deeds.  They  turn  their  eyes  on 
Erin.  But  far  before  the  rest  the  son  of  Morni 
stands.  Silent  he  stands  •,  for  who  had  not  heard 
of  the  battles  of  Gaul.'*  i  hey  rose  within  his 
soul.  His  hand,  in  secret,  seized  the  sword.  The 
sword  which  he  brought  from  Strumon,  vi'heii 
the  strength  of  Morni  fiiikd  *. 


*  StrviiT.on,  stream  of  the  hill,  the  name  of  the  seat  of  the 
family  of  Gaul,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sclma.  During 
Gaul's  expedition  to  Tromarhon,  mentioned  in  the  p^cm  of 
Oithofta,  Morni  his  father  died.  Morni  ordered  tie  stvord  of 
SfiuKon,  (which  had  been  preserved  in  the  family,  as  a  rclique, 
from  the  days  ofCo'gt.th,  the  most  renowned  of  h-sar.ce  tori,) 
to  be  laid  by  his  side,  in  the  tomb  :  at  the  same  time,  leaving 
it  in  charge  to  his  son,  not  to  take  it  from  thtncc  till  he  was 
reduced  to  the  last  cxtrcniity.  Not  long  after,  twoof  hi"%  bro-. 
thers  being  flain  in  battle,  by  Coldaror.nan,  chief  of  Clucha, 
Gaul  went  to  his  father's  tomb  to  take  the  sword.  His  ad- 
drefs  to  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  htro  is  the  subject  of  the 
loiio-rting  fliort  fcepi. 
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On  his  spenr  leans  Fillan  of  Selma  *,  in  the 
wandering  of  bis  locks.  Thrice  he  raises  his  eyes 
to  Finga! :  his  voice  thrice  fails  him,  as  he  speaks. 
My  brother  could  not  boast  of  bittlcs  :  at  once 
he  strides  away.  Bent  over  a  distant  etream  he 
stands :  the  tear  hangs  in  his  eye.  He  strikes, 
at  times,  the  thistle's  head,  with  his  inverted 
spear  Nor  is  he  unseen  of  Fingal.  Sidelong 
he  beholds  liis  son.  He  beholds  him,  with 
bursting  joy ;  and  turns,  amid  his  crouded  soul. 
In  silence  turns  the  king  toward  Mora  of  woods. 


Gaul  — "  Breaker  of  echoing  fhlelds ;  whose  head  is  deep 
in  fhades ;  hear  me  from  the  darkncfs  cf  Clora,  O  son  of  Coi- 
gach,  hear! 

"  No  rusth'ng^,  Hke  the  eagle's  win^,  comes  over  the  course 
of  my  streams  Deep  bosomed  in  the  midst  of  the  desart,  O 
king  of  Strumon,  hear  ! 

"  DwelL-st  thou  in  the  fliadowy  breeze,  that  pours  its  dark 
wave  over  ths  grafs  ?  Cease  to  strevv'  the  beaid  of  the  thistle; 
O  chief  of  Clora,  hear  ! 

"  Or  ridest  thou  on  a  beam,  amidst  the  dark  trouhle  of 
clouds?  Pouresc  thou  the  loud  wind  on  seas,  to  roll  their  blue 
waves  over  ifles  ?  hear  me,  father  of  Gaul,  amidst  thy  terrors, 
hear! 

•'  The  rustling  of  eagles  is  heard,  the  murmuring  oaks 
fhake  their  heads  on  the  hills  :  dreadful  and  pleasant  is  thy 
approach,  friend  of  the  dwelling  of  heroes. 

Morn  I. — "  Who  awakes  me,  in  the  midst  of  my  cloud, 
where  my  locks  of  mist  spread  on  the  windj  ?  Mixed  with 
the  noi  e  of  streams,  why  rises  the  voice  of  Gaul  ? 

Gaul.—"  My  foes  are  around  me,  IMorni  :  their  dark  fliips 
descend  from  their  waves.  Give  the  sword  of  Strumon,  that 
beam  which  thou  hidest  in  thy  night. 

JNIoRNi. — "  Take  the  sword  of  resounding  Strumon  ;  I 
look  on  thy  war,  my  son  ;  I  look,  a  dim  meteor,  from  my 
cloud  :   Blue  fhielded  Gaul,  destroy." 

*  Clatho  was  the  daughter  of  Cathulla,  king  of  Inistore. 
Fingal,  in  one  of  his  expeditions  to  that  ifland,  fell  in  love 
with  Clatho,  and  took  her  to  wife,  afier  the  death  of  Roa- 
crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland. 

Clatho  was  the  mother  of  Reyuo,  Fillan,  and  Bosmina, 
mentioned  in  the  battle  of  Lor  a,  Fillan  is  often  called  the  son 
of  Clatho,  to  distinguilh  him  from  chose  sons  which  Fin^il 
h;id  by  R-Oi-crana. 
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He  hides  the  big  tear  with  his  locks.  At  length 
his  voice  is  heard. 

"  First  of  the  sons  of  Morni  !  Thou  reck  that 
defiest  the  storm  i  Lead  thou  \wy  battle,  for  the 
face  of  low-h.id  Cormac.  No  boy's  staff  is  thy 
spear :  no  harmlefs  beam  of  light  thy  sword.  Son 
of  Morni  of  steeds,  behold  the  foe  !  Destroy  ! 
Filian,  observe  the  chief  !  He  is  not  calm  in 
strife  :  nor  burns  he  heediefs  in  battle.  My  son, 
observe  the  chief  I  He  is  strong  as  Lubar's 
stream,  but  never  foams  and  roars.  High  en 
cloudy  Mora,  Fingal  fliall  beho'd  the  war.  Stand, 
Ofsian  *,  near  thy  father,  by  the  falling  stream. 
Raise  the  voice,  O  bards  I  8clma,  move  beneath 
the  sound.  It  is  my  latter  field.  Clothe  it  o- 
ver  with  light.'"' 

As  the  sudden  rising  of  winds ;  or  distant  roll- 
ing of  troubled  seasj  when  some  dark  ghost,  in 
wrath,  heaves  the  billows  over  an  ifle  :  an  ifle, 
the  seat  of  mist,  on  the  deep,  for  many  dark- 
brown  years  !  So  terrible  is  the  sound  of  the 
host,  wide-moving  over  the  field.  Gaul  is  tall 
before  them.  The  .«jtreams  glitter  within  his 
strides.  The  bards  raise  the  song  by  his  side. 
He  strikes  his  fliicld  between.  On  the  ikirts  of 
the  blast  the  tuneful  voices  rise. 

*'  On  Crona,"  said  the  bard.,  "  there  bursts 
a  stream  by  night.  Ic  swells  in  its  own  dark 
course,  till  morning's  early  beam.  Then  comes 
it  white  from  the  hill,  with  the  rocks  and  their 
hundred  groves.  Far  be  my  steps  from  Crona. 
Death  is  tumbling  there.  Be  ye  a  stream  from 
Mora,  sons  of  cloudy  Morven  I" 

"  Who  rises,  from  his  car,  on  Clutha  ?  The 
hills  are  troubled  before  the  king  !     The  dark 

•  Ullin  being  sen  to  Morven  with  the  body  of  Oscar,  Os-- 
fiian  attends  his  father,  in  (j[uality  of  chief  bard. 
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woods  echo  round,  and  lighten  at  his  steel.  See 
him  amidst  the  foe,  like  Colgach's  f  sportful 
ghost :  when  he  scatters  the  clouds,  and  rides 
the  eddying  winds  !  It  is  Morni*  of  bounding 
steeds  !     Be  like  thy  father,  O  Gaul  !" 

"  Selma  is  opened  wide.  Birrds  take  the 
trembling  harps.  Ten  youths  bear  the  oaks  of 
the  fea?t.  A  distant  sun-btam  marks  the  hill. 
The  dull:/  waves  of  the  blast  fly  over  the  fields 
of  grafs.  Why  art  thou  silent,  O  Selma  ?  The 
king  returns  with  all  his  fame.  Did  not  the 
battle  roar  ;  yet  peaceful  is  his  brow  ? — It  roar- 
ed, and  Fingal  overcame. — iie  like  thy  father,  O 
Fillan  !" 

They  move  beneath  the  song.  High  wave 
their  arms,  as  ruQiy  fields,  b'^neath  auramn-il 
winds.  On  INIora  stands  the  king  in  arms.  Mist 
flies  round  his  buckler  abroad-,  as,  aloft,  it  hung 
on  a  bough,  on  Cormul's  mofsy  rock.    In  silence  I 

-j-  There  are  seme  tradition.",  but,  I  believe,  of  late  inven- 
tion,  that  this  Colgach  was  the  same  with  tht  Galgacus  of 
Tacitus.  He  v/as  the  ancestor  of  Gaul,  the  son  of  Morn  i,  an  J 
appear?,  from  some,  really  ancient  traditions,  to  have  been  king 
or  Vergobrctus,  of  the  Caledonians-,  and  hence  proceeded  the 
pretensions  of  the  family  of  Morni  to  the  throne,  vvhich  cre- 
ated a  good  deal  of  diiturbance,  both  to  Comhal  and  his  son 
Fingal.  The  first  was  killed  in  battle  by  that  tribe;  and  it 
was  after  Fingal  was  grown  up  that  they  were  reduced  to 
obedience.  Colgach  s',gnifie3jii/-c£,'y-looiing  ;  which  is  a  very 
I  roper  name  for  a  warrior,  and  is  probably  the  origin  of  GaL 
gacus  ;  though  I  believe  it  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture,  that 
the  Coigach  here  mentioned  was  the  same  with  that  hero.  I 
cannot  help  observing,  that  the  song  of  the  bards  is  conducted 
with  propriety.  Gau!,  whose  experience  might  have  render- 
ed hii  conduct  cautious  in  war,  has  the  example  of  his  father 
just  rufhing  to  battle,  set  before  his  eyes,  Fillan,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  whose  youth  might  make  him  impetuous  and  un- 
guarded in  action,  is  put  in  mind  of  the  sedate  and  serene  be- 
haviour of  Fingal  upon  like  occasions. 

*  The  expedition  of  Morni  to  Ciutha,  alluded  to  here,  is 
handed  down  ia  tradition. 
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stood  by  Flnjral,  and  turned  my  eyes  on  Cromla's  f 
wood  :  lest  I  Hiould  behold  the  host,  and  rufli 
amid  my  swelling  soul.  My  foot  is  forward  on 
the  heath.  1  glittered,  tall  in  steel  :  like  the  fal- 
ling stream  of  Tromo,  which  nightly  winds  bind 
over  with  ice.  The  boy  sees  it  on  high,  gleam- 
ing to  the  early  beam  :  toward  it  he  turns  his 
car,  and  wonders  why  it  is  so  silent  ! 

Nor  bent  over  a  stream  is  Cathmor,  like  a  youth 
in  a  peaceful  field.  Wide  he  drew  forward  the 
war,  a  dark  and  troubled  wave.  But  when  he 
beheld  Fingal  on  Mora  ;  his  generous  pride  arose, 
**  Shall  the  chief  of  Atha  fight,  and  no  king  in 
the  field  ?  Foldath  lead  my  people  forth.  Thou 
art  a  beam  of  fire." 

Forth  ifsues  Foldath  of  IMoma,  like  a  cloud, 
the  robe  of  gliosts.  He  drew  his  sword,  a  flame, 
from  his  side.  He  bade  the  battle  move.  The 
tribes,  like  ridgy  w^ves,  dark  pour  their  strength 
around.  Haughty  is  his  stride  before  them.  His 
red  eye  rolls  in  wrath.  Ke  calls  Cormul  chief 
of  Dunratho*  ;  and  his  words  were  heard. 

"  Cormul,  thou  behcldest  that  path,  it  winds 
f^reen  behind  the  foe.  Place  thy  people  there ; 
lest  Selma  should  escape  from  my  sword.  Bards 
of  green-valleyed  Eiin,  let  no  voice  of  yours  a- 
rise.  The  sons  of  Morven  must  fall  without 
song.     They  are  the  foes  of  Cairbar.     Hcreaf- 

X  The  mountain  Cromla  was  in  the  neighbourhood  ci  the 
scene  of  this  pccni  ;  which  was  nearly  the  same  with  that  of 
Fingal. 

*  Dun-rathn,  a  LIU,  •wUL  a  plain  en  its  top.  Corm-uil,  blue 
eye.  Foldath  dispatches  here  Cormul  to  lie  in  ambulh  behind 
the  army  of  the  Caledonians.  This  ^ptech  suits  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Foldath,  which  is,  throughout,  haughty  and  pre- 
sumptuous. Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  speech,  we  find 
the  opinion  of  the  times,  concerning  the  unhappinels  of  the 
fcouls  of  those  who  were  buried  without  the  funeral  song. 
This  doctrine  was  inculcated  by  the  bards,  to  make  their  or- 
icr  respectable  and  neccfoary. 
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ter  fliall  the  traveller  meet  their  daik,  thick  mist, 
on  Lena,  where  it  wanders,  with  their  ghosts, 
beside  the  reedy  lake.  Never  fliall  they  rise, 
without  song,  ro  the  dwelling  of  winds." 

Cormul  darkened,  as  he  went.  Behind  hitn 
ruined  his  tribe.  They  sunk  beyond  the  rock. 
Gaul  spoke  to  Fillan  of  Selma  ;  as  hie  eye  pursued 
the  course  of  the  dark  eyed  chief  of  Dunratho. 
*'  Thou  beholdest  the  steps  of  Cormul  I  Let  thine 
arm  be  strong  !  When  he  is  low,  son  of  Finga), 
remember  Gaul  in  war.  Llere  I  fall  forward  in- 
to bcitilej  amid  the  ridge  of  shields." 

The  sign  of  death  ascends :  the  dreadful  sound 
of  Morni's  ftiield.  Gaul  pours  his  voice  between. 
Fingal  rises  on  Mora.  He  saw  them,  from  wing 
to  wing,  bending  at  once  in  strife.  Gleaming, 
on  his  own  dark  hill,  stood  Cathmor  of  streamy 
Atha.  The  kings  were  like  two  spirits  of  hea- 
ven, standing  each  on  his  gloomy  cloud  :  when 
they  pour  abroad  the  vi-inds,  and  lift  the  roaring 
seas.  The  blue-tumbling  of  waves  is  before 
them,  marked  with  the  paths  of  whales.  Lhey 
themselves  are  calm  and  bright.  The  gale  lifts 
flowly  their  locks  of  mist  ! 

What  beam  of  light  hangs  high  in  air  I  Vv''hat 
beam,  but  Morni's  dreadful  sword  I  Death  is 
strewed  on  thy  paths,  O  Gaul  I  Thou  foidest 
them  together  in  thy  rage.  Like  a  young  oak 
falls  Tur  lathon*,  with  his  branches  round  him. 
His  high  bosomed  spouse  stretches  her  white 
arms  in  dreams,  to  the  returning  chief,  as  (lie 
fleeps  by  gurgling  Moruth,  in  her  desordered 
locks,  it  is  his  ghost,  Oichoma.  The  chief  is 
lowly  laid. 


*  Tur-lathon,  iroad  trunk  of  a  tree.  Moru:h,  great  stream. 
Oichaoma,  mild  maid.  Dun-lora,  the  hill  of  the  noisy  stream, 
Duth-caroii,  darl-broxn-t  man. 
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Hearken  not  to  the  winds  for  Turlathon's  e- 
clioing  (hield.  It  is  pierced,  by  his  streams.  Its 
sound  is  past  away. 

Not  peaceful  is  the  hand  of  Foldath.  He 
winds  his  course  in  blood.  Connal  met  him  in 
fi^'ht.  They  mixed  their  clanging  steel.  WIt" 
fliould  mine  eyes  behold  them  I  Ccnnal,  thy 
locks  are  grey  !  Thou  wert  the  friend  of  stran- 
gers, at  the  mofs-covered  rock  of  Dun-lora. 
When  the  Ikies  were  rolled  together:  then  thy 
feast  was  spread.  The  stranger  heard  the  winds 
Avithout ;  and  rejoiced  at  thy  buriili^g  oak.  Why 
son  of  Duth-caron,  art  thou  laid  in  blood  I  Tiie 
bla<^ted  tree  bends  above  thee.  Thy  iliield  lies 
broken  near.  Thy  blood  mixes  with  the  stream  ; 
thou  breaker  of  the  fhieids  ! 

Ofsian  took  the  spear  in  his  wrath.  But  Gaul 
rudied  forward  on  Foldath.  The  feeble  pafs  by 
his  side  :  his  rage  is  turned  on  Moma's  chief. 
Now  they  had  raised  tbeir  denthful  spears  :  un- 
seen an  ari-ow  came:  It  pierced  the  hand  of  Gaul. 
His  steel  fell  sounding  to  earth.  Young  Fillan 
came  ■%  with  Cormul's  fliield  !  He  stretched  it 
large  before  the  chief.  Foldath  sent  his  ihouts 
abroad,  and  kindled  all  the  field  :  as  a  blast  that 
lifts  the  wide-winged  fiirne  over  Lumon's  echo- 
ing groves  f . 

**Sonof  blue,  eyed  Clatho,''  said  Gaul,  "O 
Fillan  I  thou  art  a  beam  from  heaven,  that,  com- 
ing on  the  troubled  deep,  binds  np  the  tempest's 
wing.     Cormul  is  fallen  before  thee.     Eirly  art 

*  Fillan  had  been  di?patchecl  by  Gaul  to  oppose  Cormul, 
who  had  been  sent  by  Foldath  to  lie  in  amhiifli  behind  t'ne  Ca- 
l<:rdonian  army.  U  appears  that  Fillan  had  kiUfd  Cormul,  o- 
therwiie  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  pofsefaed  liim^cif 
t)f  the  fliield  of  that  thief. 

t  Lumon,  bendlna  hill ;  a  mountain  in  Inis  buna,  or  that 
part  of  bouth  Britain  wliicli  is  overagainst  the  Iriih  coast. 
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thou  in  the  f.ime  of  thy  fathers.  Rufii  not  too 
far,  my  hero.  I  cannot  lift  the  spear  to  aid.  I 
st'dnci  harmlcfs  in  battle  :  but  my  voice  fliail  be 
poured  abroad.  The  sons  of  Sehna  Ihali  hear, 
and  remember  my  former  deeds." 

His  terrible  voice  rose  on  the  wind.  The  host 
bends  forward  in  sight.  Often  had  they  heard 
him,  at  Sirumon,  vi'hen  he  called  them  to  the 
chace  of  the  hinds.  lie  stands  tall  amid  the  vv'ar, 
as  an  oak  in  the  fkirts  of  a  storm,  which  now  is 
cloathed  on  high,  in  mist :  then  (liews  its  broad, 
waving  head.  The  musing  hunter  lifts  his  eye, 
from  his  rulhy  field  ! 

My  soul  pursues  thee,  O  Fillan  !  through  the 
.p?th  of  thy  fa:r.e.  Thou  roUedst  the  foe  before 
thee.  Now  Foldath,  perhaps,  may  fly  :  but 
night  comes  dov/n  wich  its  clouds.  C:;thmofs 
horn  is  lieard  on  high.  The  sons  of  Selma  hear 
tiie  voice  of  Fingal,  from  Mora's  gathered  mist. 
Tlie  bards  pour  their  song,  like  dew,  on  the  re- 
turning war. 

"  Vv^ho  comes  from  Strumon,"  they  said,  a- 
^*  mid  her  wandering  locks  ?  She  is  mournful 
in  her  steps,  and  lifts  her  blue  eyes  toward  Eriii. 
Why  art  thou  sad,  Evir-choma  *  ?  Wlio  is  like 
thy  chief  in  renown  .'  He  descended  dreadful  to 
battle;  he  returns,  like  a  light  from  a  cloud. 
He  raised  the  sword  in  wrath  :  they  fhrunk  be- 
fore blue-llneided  Gaul  i 

"  Joy,  like  the  rustling  gale,  comes  on  the 
■soul  of  the  king.  He  remembers  the  battles  of 
old  ;  the  days  v/herein  his  fathers  fought.  The 
Jays  of  old  return  on  Fingai's  mind,  as  he  be- 
holds the  renown  of  his  son.  As  the  sun  rejoices 
from  his  cloud,  over  the  tree  his  beams  have  rais- 


*  Evir  choama,  w/Za  end  stately  maid,  the  wife  of  Gaul.  She 
wastlie  daughter  of  Cisdu-cciigiais,  chief  of  I-dronlo.  one  of 
the  Hebrides. 
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td,  as  it  {hakes  its  lonely  head  on  the  heath  ;  so 
joyful  is  the  king  ever  Fillan  I 

*'  As  the  rolling  of  thunder  on  hills,  when  La- 
ra's fields  are  still  and  dark.  Such  are  the  steps 
of  Selma  pleasant  and  dreadful  to  the  ear.  They 
return  %^ith  their  sound,  like  eagles  to  their  dark- 
browed  rock,  after  the  prey  is  torn  on  the  licdds, 
the  dun  sons  of  the  bounding  hind.  Your  fathers 
rejoice  from  their  clouds,  sons  of  streamy  Stlma." 

Such  was  the  nightly  voice  of  bards,  on  Mora 
of  the  hinds.  A  ilame  rose,  from  an  hundred 
oaks,  M'hich  winds  had  torn  from  Ccrmul's  steep; 
The  feast  is  spread  in  the  midst ;  around  sat  the 
gleaming  chiefs.  Fingal  is  there  in  his  strength. 
The  eagle-wing  *  of  his  helmet  sounds.  The 
rustling  blasts  of  the  west  unequ.il  rufli  through 
night.  Long  looks  the  king  in  silence  round  : 
at  length,  his  words  are  heard. 

"  My  soul  feels  a  want  in  our  joy.  I  behold 
a  breach  among  my  friends.  The  head  of  one 
tree  is  low.  The  squally  wind  pours  in  on  Sel- 
ma. Where  is  the  chief  of  Dun-lora  ?  Ought 
Connal  to  be  forgot  at  the  feast  ?  When  did  he 
forget  the  stranger,  in  the  midst  of  his  echoing 
hall  ?  Ye  are  silent  in  my  presence  I  Connal  is 
then  no  more.  Joy  meet  thee,  O  warrior  !  like  a 
stream  of  light.  Swift  be  thy  course  to  thy  fa- 
thers along  the  roaring  winds  !  Of-ian,  thy  soul 
is  fire  •,  kindle  the  memory  of  the  king.  Avv..ke 
the  battles  of  Connal,  when  firfl  he  flione  in 
war.  The  locks  of  Connal  were  grey.  His  days 
of  youth  f  were  mixed  with  mine.     In  one  day 


*-  The  kings  of  Caledonia  and  Ireland  had  a  plume  of  ea- 
gle's feather -t,  by  way  of  ornament,  in  their  helmets  It  wa* 
from  thii  dihtinguidied  mark  that  pfsian  knew  Cathmor,  in 
the  second  book. 

I  After  the  death  of  Comhai,  and  during  the  usurpation  of 
the  tribe  of  MorHi,  Fingal  was  educated  in  private  by  Duth- 
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Duth'caron  first  strung  our  bows  against  the  roes 
of  Dun-lora. 

"  Many,"  I  said,  "  are  our  paihs  to  battle, 
in  green  vaileyed  Erin.  Often  did  ours.iils  arise, 
over  the  blue-tuiTibling  waves;  when  we  came, 
in  other  days,  to  aid  the  race  of  Conar.  The 
strife  roared  once  in  Ahiecma,  at  the  foam-cover- 
ed streams  of  Duth  uhi  *.  With  Cormac  de- 
scended to  battle  Duthcaron  from  cloudy  Selma. 
Nor  descended  Duthcaron  alone,  his  son  was  by 
his  side,  the  long- haired  youth  of  Connal  lifting 
the  first  of  his  spears.  Thou  didst  command 
them,  O  Fingal  I   to  aid  the  king  of  Erin. 

**  Like  the  bursting  strength  of  ocean,  the 
sons  of  Boiga  rufhed  to  war.  Colc-ulla  f  was 
before  them,  the  chief  of  blue- streaming  Atha. 
The  battle  was  mixed  on  the  plain.     Cormac  % 

caron.  It  was  then  he  contracted  that  intimacy  with  Connal 
the  son  of  Duthcaron,  which  occasions  his  regretting  !>o  much 
hi*  fail.  When  Fingal  was  grown  up,  he  soon  reduced  the 
tribe  of  Morni  ;  and,  as  it  appears  from  the  sub>equent  episode, 
sent  Duthcaron  and  his  son  Connal,  to  the  aid  of  Cormac  the 
son  of  Conar,  king  of  Ireland,  who  was  driven  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity by  the  insurrections  of  the  Firbo'g.  This  episode  throws 
farther  light  on  the  contents  between  the  Cael  and  Firbolg. 

*  Duthula,  a  river  in  Connaugh  ;  it  signifies,  dark  rujhlng 
ivater. 

f  Colc-ulla, j^rOT  look  in  readirffs.  He  was  the  brother  of 
Borbar  duthul,  the  father  of  Cairbar  and  Cathmor,  who  after 
the  death  of  Cormac,  the  sen  of  Ar:ho,  succeLively  mounted 
the  Infh  throne. 

\  Cormac,  the  son  of  Conar,  the  second  king  of  Ireland,  of 
the  race  of  the  Caledonians.  This  insurrection  of  the  Firbolg 
happened  towards  the  la-ter  end  of  the  long  reign  of  Corm.ar, 
He  never  pofsef«ed  the  Irifh  throne  peaceably.  Fhe  party  of 
the  family  of  Atha  had  made  several  attempts  to  overturn 
the  succefsion  in  the  race  of  Conar.  before  they  effected  it,  in 
the  minority  of  Cormac,  the  son  of  Artho.  Ireland,  from  the 
most  ancient  accounts  concerning  it,  i-eems  to  have  been  al- 
ways so  disturbed  by  domestic  commotions,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  whether  it  ever  wa^,  for  any  length  of  time,  subject 
to  cie  monarch.  It  is  certain,  that  every  province,  if  not  e- 
very  small  district,  had  its  own  king.     One  of   these  petry 
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flione  in  his  own  strife,  bright  ns  the  forms  of 
his  fathers.  Bur,  far  before  the  rest,  Duthca- 
ron  heved  clown  the  foe.  Nor  flept  the  arm  of 
Connal  by  his  father's  side.  Colc-uila  prevailed 
en  the  plain  •,  like  scattered  miv^t,  ficd  the  people 
of  Corniac  *'. 

*'  Then  ro=e  the  sword  of  DutlK^aron,  and 
the  steel  of  broad-fnielded  Connal.  They  fhaded 
their  flying  friends,  like  two  recks,  with  their 
lieads  of  pine.  Night  came  down  on  Duth-ula  ; 
sileiit  strode  the  chilefs  over  ihe  field.  A  moun- 
t.iin- stream  roared  acrofs  tliC  path,  nor  could 
Duthcaron  bound  over  its  course.*'  **  VVliy  stands 
rny  father  .?"  said  Connal.  "  I  hear  the  ru'djing 
foe." 

"  Fly,  Connal,"  he  said.  "  1  hy  father's 
ftrergth  bef,ins  to  fail.  I  come  wounded  from 
battle.  Here  let  me  rest  in  night."  "  But  thou 
ihalt  not  remain  alone,'*  said  Connal's  bursting 
sigh.  **  My  ihield  is  an  e?gle's  wing  to  cover  the 
king  of  Dun-Irra."  He  bends  dark  above  his 
father.     The  mighty  Duthcavon  dies. 

Day  rose,  and  night  returned.  No  lonely  bnrd 
appeared,  deep  musing  on  the  heath  :  and  could 
Connal  leave  the  tomb  of  his  father,  till  he  (liouid 
receive  his  fame  ^.  He  bent  the  bow  agaiubt  the 
rocs  of  Duth-ula.  He  spread  the  lonely  feast. 
Seven  nights  he  laid  his  hcnd  on  the  tomb,  and 

princes  afsumed,  at  times,  the  title  of  king  of  freland,  and,  on 
account  of  his  superior  force,  or  in  ca-es  of  public  darjr-r,  was 
acknowlciljjcd  by  the  re^t  as  such  ;  but  the  f.ucc^f^ion,  fion\ 
father  to  ton,  does  not  api^ear  to  have  becen  estah.ifhtd.  It 
was  the  divisions lamon^ji-c  themselves,  arising  from  the  bnd 
constitution  of  their  government  that,  at  last,  subjected  ihe 
Iridi  to  a  foreign  yoke. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  UlUn  or  Ulster,  who  were  of  the  race 
of  the  Caledonians,  ?ecm  alone  to  have  been  the  tirm  fr:cn(is 
to  the  sticcefViion  in  the  fanjily  of  Conar.  The  lirbolg  were 
only  subject  to  tl.em  by  constiaint,  and  embraced  every  op- 
portunity  to  throw  off  tlieir  yoke. 
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favv  his  father  in  his  dreams.  He  saw  him  rolled 
dark,,  in  a  blast,  like  t!ie  vapour  of  reedy  Lego. 
At  lenjTth  the  steps  of  Colgan  f  came,  the  bard 
of  higli  Temora.  Duthcaron  received  his  fame, 
and  brightened,  as  he  rose  on  tlie  wind. 

**  Pleasant  to  the  ear,"  said  Fingai,  "  is  the 
praise  of  the  kings  of  men,  when  their  bows  are 
strong  in  battle  ;  when  they  soften  at  the  sight  of 
the  sad.  Thus  let  my  name  be  renov/ned,  when 
hards  fliall  lighten  my  rising  soul.  Carrii,  son 
of  Kinfena  !  take  the  bards  and  raise  a  tomb.  To- 
night let  Connal  dwell  witlnn  hi^  nirrow  house. 
I^et  not  the  soul  of  the  valiant  wander  on  the 
wind;:.  Faint  glimmers  the  moon  on  iNfoi-lena, 
through  the   broad-headed   groves  of   the  hill  ! 


f  Colgan,  the  son  of  Cathniul,  was  the  principal  bard  of 
Corraac,  king  of  Ireland.  l"hc  fuUovving  dialogue,  on  the 
loves  of  Fingal  and  Ros-crana,  may  be  a-cribed  to  him  : 

Ros-CRANA.  By  nighr,  came  a  dream  to  Ro?-crana  !  I  feel 
my  beating  soul.  No  vision  cf  die  forms  of  the  dead  came  to 
the  blue  eyes  of  Erin.  But, rising  from  the  wave  of  the  north, 
1  beheld  hmi  bright  in  his  locks.  1  beheld  the  son  of  the  king. 
My  beating  soul  is  high.  I  laid  my  head  down  in  night ;  a- 
gain  ascended  the  form.  Why  delayest  thou  thy  coming, 
ycung  rider  of  stormy  waves  ! 

But,  there,  far-distant,  he  comes;  v.-here  seas  roll  their 
green  ridges  in  mist !  Young  dweller  of  my  soul ;  why  dost 
thou  delay — 

FiNGAL.  It  was  the  soft  voice  of  Mol  lena  !  the  pleasant 
breeze  of  the  valley  of  roes  !  But  why  dost  thou  hide  thee  in 
ftadcs  .''  Young  love  of  heroes  rise.  Are  i.ot  thy  steps  cover- 
ed with  light .'  In  thy  groves  thou  appearest,  Ros-crana, 
like  the  sun  in  the  gathcriiig  of  clouds.  Why  dost  thou  hide 
thee  in  fhades  ?   Young  lovc  cf  heroes  rise.    , 

RoscRANA.  My  fluttering  soul  is  high  !  Let  me  turn  from 
the  s-teps  of  the  king.  He  has  heard  my  secret  voice,  and  fliall 
my  blue  eyes  roll  in  his  presence  ?  Roe  of  the  hill  of  mofs,  to- 
ward thy  dwelling  I  move.  Meet  me  ye  breezes  of  Mora  ! 
as  1  move  through  the  valley  of  winds.  But  v-hy  fliould  he 
ascend  his  ocean  ?  Son  of  hcioes,  my  soul  is  thinci  My  steps 
■ihall  not  move  to  the  desart  :     the  light  of  Ros-crana  is  here. 

Fi.NGAL.  It  was  the  light  tread  of  a  ghost,  the  fair  dweller 
of  eddying  winds.  Why  deceives:  thou  me,  with  thy  voice  ? 
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Raise  btones,  beneath  its  beam,  to  all  the  fallen 
in  war.  Though  no  chiefs  were  they,  yet  their 
hands  were  strong  in  fight.  They  were  my  rock 
in  danger.  The  mountain  from  which  I  spread 
my  eagle-wings.  Thence  am  I  renowned.  Car- 
ril  forget  not  the  low  !" 

Loud,  at  once,  from  the  hundred  bards,  ros'? 
the  song  of  the  tomb.  Carril  strode  before  thein, 
they  are  the  murmur  of  streams  behind  his  steps. 
bilence  dwells  in  the  vales  of  Moi-lena,  where 
each,  with  its  own  dark  rill,  is  winding  between 
the  hiils.  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  bards,  l.fi^en- 
ing,  as  they  moved  along.  I  leaned  forward 
from  my  Ihield,  and  felt  the  kintUing  of  my 
soul.  Half-form.ed,  the  words  of  my  song  burst 
forth  upon  the  wind.  So  hears  a  tree,  on  the 
vale,  the  voice  of  spring  around.  It  pours  its 
green  leaves  to  the  sun.  It  fliakes  it  lonely 
head.  The  hum  of  the  mountain  bee  is  near  it  ; 
the  hunter  sees  it,  with  joy,  from  the  blasted 
heath. 

Young  Fillan  at  a  distance  stood.  His  helmet 
lay  glittering  on  the  ground.  His  dark  hair  is 
loose  to  the  blast.  A  beam  of  light  is  Clatho's 
fon  !  He  heard  the  words  of  the  king,  with  joy. 
He  leaned  forward  on  his  spear. 

*'  My  son,"  said  car- borne  Fingal  ;  *'  I  saw 
thy  deeds,  and  my  soul  was  glad.  The  fame  of 
our  fathers,  I  said,  bursts  from  its  gathering 
cloud.  Thou  art  brave,  son  of  Clatho  !  but 
headlong  in  tlie  strife.  So  did  not  Fingal  ad- 
vance,  though  he  never  feared  a  foe.     Let   thy 


Here  let  me  rest  in  fhatles      Shouldst  thou  stretch  thy  white 
arni  from  thy  grove,  thou  sun-beam  of  Corniac  of  lirin  ! 

Rob-CKANA.  He  i&  j^joiie  !  and  my  blue  eyes  are  dim; 
faint- rolling,  in  all  my  tears.  But,  there,  I  behold  him,  alone; 
king  of  Stlma,  my  soul  is  thine.  Ah  me  !  what  clang'ng  of 
armour  I  Colc-uUa  of  Atha  is  near! 
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people  be  a  ridge  behind.  They  are  thy  strength 
in  the  field.  Then  (halt  thou  be  long  renowned, 
nnd  behold  the  tombs  of  the  old.  The  memory 
of  the  past  returns,  my  deeds  in  other  years  : 
when  first  I  descended  from  ocean  on  the  green- 
valleyed  ifle." 

Vv  e  bend  towards  the  voice  of  the  king.  The: 
moon  looks  abroad  from  her  cloud.  The  grey- 
ikirted  mist  is  near  :  the  dwelling  of  the  ghosts  ! 


T  E  M  O  R  A, 


BOOK     IV. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  second  night  continues.  f/Kgal  relates,  at  the  feast,  \bis  eivn 
Jirst  expedition  into  Ireland,  and  his  rnarriage  ivith  Roscrano,  the 
daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of  that  island.  The  Irish  chiefs  ccn. 
•vene  in  the  presence  of  Cathmor.  The  situation  of  the  king  de- 
scribed. The  story  of  Sul-malla,  the  daughter  of  Conmor,  king 
of  Inishuna,  ivha,  in  the  disguise  of  a  young  ivarrior,  had  fol- 
hived  Caihmor  to  the  ivar.  The  sullen  behaviour  of  Fcldath^ 
•who  hjd  commanded  in  the  battle  of  ^he  preceding  day,  reneivs  the 
dijference  betxveen  him  and  Malihos  ;  but  Cathmor y  interposing, 
ends  it.  The  chiefs  feast,  and  hear  the  song  of  Fonar  the  bard, 
Cathmor  returns  to  rest^  at  a  distance  from  the  army.  The  ghost 
of  his  brother  Cairbar  appears  to  him  in  a  dream  :  and  obscurely 
foretells  the  ifsue  of  the  ivar.  The  soliloquy  of  the  king.  He 
discovers  Sul-malla.  Ahrning  comes.  Her  soliloquy  closes  thi- 
book. 


:eath  an  oak,"  said  the  king,  "  I  sat 
on  Selma's  streamy  rock,  when  Connal  rvose, 
from  the  sea,  with  the  broken  spear  of  Duthca- 


•  This  episode  has  an  immediate  connnection  with  the  sto- 
ry of  Connal  and  Duth-caron,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  third 
book.  Fmgal,  sitting;  beneath  an  oak,  near  the  palace  of  Sel- 
ma,  discovers  Connal  just  landing  from  Ireland.  The  danger 
which  threatened  Cormac  king  of  Irehnd  induces  him  to  sail 
immediately  to  that  ifland.  The  story  is  introduced,  by  the 
king,  as  a  pattern  for  the  future  behaviour  of  Fillan,  whose 
ralhncfs  i;i  the  precedin  g  battle  is  repriraanded, 
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ron.  Far  distant  stood  the  youth.  He  turned 
away  liis  eyes.  He  remembered  the  steps  of 
his  father,  on  his  own  green  hills.  I  darkened 
in  my  place.  Dulky  thoughts  flew  over  my 
soul.  The  kings  of  Erin  rose  before  me.  I 
half-unflieathed  the  sword.  Slowly  approached 
the  chiefs.  They  lifted  up  their  silent  eyes* 
Like  a  ridge  of  clouds,  they  wait  for  the  burst- 
ing forth  of  my  voice  My  voice  was,  to  them, 
a  wind  from  he.iven  to  roll  the  mist  away. 

"  I  bade  my  white  sails  to  rise  before  the 
roar  of  Cona's  wind.  Three  hundred  youths 
looked,  from  their  waves,  on  Fingals  bofsy 
{liield.  High  on  the  mast  it  hung,  and  marked 
the  dark-blue  sea.  But  when  night  came  down, 
I  struck,  at  times,  the  warning  bofb  :  I  struck, 
and  looked  on  high,  for  fiery-haired  Ul  erin  *. 
Nor  absent  was  the  star  of  heaven.  It  travelled 
red  between  the  clouds.  I  pursued  the  lovely 
beam,  on  the  faint-gleaming  deep.  With  morn- 
ing Erin  rose  in  mist.  We  came  into  the  bay 
of  Moi  lena,  where  its  blue  waters  tumbled,  in 
the  bosom  of  echoing  woods.  Here  Cormac,  in 
his  secret  hall,  avoids  the  strength  of  Colc-ulla. 
Nor  he  alone  avoids  the  foe.  The  blue  eye  of 
Ros-crana  is  there  :  Ros-crnna  i  white-handed- 
maid,  the  daughter  of  the  king  ! 

''  Grey,  on  hi^  pointlefs  spear,  came  forth  the 
aged   steps  of  Cormac.     He   smiled,  from   his 

*  Ul  erin,  the  guide  to  Ireland,  a  star  known  by  that  name 
in  the  days  of  Finj^al,  and  very  useful  t«  those  who  sailed,  by 
l>i<!rht,  from  the  Hebrides,  or  Caledonia,  to  the  coast  of  Ul^ter. 

-j-  Ros-crana,  tht  learn  of  the  rlung  sun  :  file  was  the  mother 
of  Ofbian.  The  Irifii  bards  relate  strange  fictions  concerning 
this  princcfa.  Their  stories,  however  concerning  Fingal,  if 
they  mean  him  by  Fwn  Mac  Comnal,  are  so  inconsistent  and 
n)torioufly  fabulous,  that  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  mention- 
ed ;  for  they  eviisntly  bc-.r,  along  with  them,  the  marks  of 
late  invention. 
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waving  locks  ;  but  grief  was  in  his  soul.  He  saw 
us  few  before  him,  and  his  sigh  arose.  "  I  see 
the  arms  of  Trenmor,"  he  said  ;  "  and  these  are 
tlie  steps  of  the  king  !  Fingal  !  thou  art  a  beam 
of  light  to  Cormac's  darkened  soul.  Early  is  thy 
f  ime,  my  son  :  but  strong  are  the  foes  of  Erin. 
They  ?re  like  the  roar  of  streams  in  the  land, 
son  of  cjir- borne  Comhal  !"  "  Yet  they  may  be 
rolled  *  away,"  I  said  in  my  rising  soul.  "  We 
are  not  of  the  race  of  the  feeble,  king  of  blue- 
fhielded  hosts  !  Why  fhould  fear  come  amongst 
us,  like  a  ghost  of  night  ?  The  soul  of  the  vali- 
ant grows,  when  foes  increase  in  the  field.  Roll 
no  darknefs,  king  of  Erin,  on  the  young  in- 
war  ! 

*'  The  bursting  tears  of  the  king  came  down. 
He  seized  my  hand  in  silence.  "  Race  of  the 
daring  Trenmor  !"  at  length  he  said,  "  I  roll 
no  cloud  before  ihee.  Thou  burnest  in  the  fire 
of  thy  fathers.  I  behold  thy  fame.  It  marks 
thy  course  in  battle,  like  a  stream  of  light.  But 
wait  the  coming  of  Cairbar  f ,  my  son  must  join 
thy  sword.  He  calls  the  sons  of  Erin,  fiom  all 
their  distant  streams." 

"  We  came  to  the  hall  of  the  king,  where  it 
rose  in  the  midst  of  rocks,  on  whose  dark  sides 

*  Cormac  had  said  that  the  [oc%  vf  &rc  like  the  roarofstreamsy 
and  Fiflgal  continues  the  metaphor.  The  speech  of  the  j-oung 
hero  is  spirited,  and  con?isterit  with  that  sedate  intrepidity, 
which  eminently  distinguiflics  his  character  throughout. 

f  Cairbar,  the  sjn  oi  CormaCj  was  afterwards  king  of  Ire- 
land. Kis  reign  was  fhort.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Artho,  the  father  of  that  Cormac  who  was  murdered  by  Cair- 
bar the  son  of  Borbar-duthul.  Cairbar,  the  son  of  Cormac, 
lung  after  his  ton  Ariho  was  grown  to  man's  estate,  had,  by- 
his  wife  Beltanno,  another  con,  whose  name  was  Ferad-artho. 
He  was  the  only  one  remaining  of  the  race  of  Conar  the. first 
king  of  Ireland,  when  Fingal's  expedition  again=t  Cairbar  the 
son  of  Borbar-duthul  happened.  See  moreof  Tcrud-artho  in; 
the  eighth  book. 
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were  tlie  marks  of  streams  of  ol.'.  Broad  oaks 
bend  around  with  their  mofs.  The  thick  birch 
is  waving  near.  Half-hid,  in  her  fhady  grove, 
Ros-crana  raises  the  sone;.  Her  white  liands 
move  on  the  harp.  I  beheld  her  blue-roHlmr 
eyes.  She  was  hke  a  spirit  *  of  heaven,  half- 
folded  in  the  fkirt  of  a  cloud  I 

"  Three  days  we  feast  at  Moi-lena.  She  rises 
bright  in  my  troubled  soul.  Cormac  beheld  me 
dark.  He  gave  the  white  bosomed  maid.  She 
comes  with  benditift  eye,  amid  the  wanderinj^  of 
her  heavy  locks.  She  came  !  Straight  the  battle: 
roared.  Cole- uUa  appeared  :  I  took  my  spear. 
My  sword   rose,   with   my   people,   against  the 

*  The  attitude  of  Roscr  ana  is  illustrated  by  this  simile  »" 
for  the  ideas  of  those  times,  concerning  the  spirits  of  the  de. 
ceased,  were  not  so  gloomy  and  disagreeable,  as  those  of  suc- 
ceeding ages.  The  spirits  of  women,  it  was  supposed,  retain- 
ed that  beauty  which  they  pofsefsed  while  living,  and  tran- 
sported themselves  from  place  to  place,  with  that  gliding  mo- 
tion, which  Homer  ascribes  to  the  gods  The  descriptions 
which  poets,  lefs  ancient  than  Ofsian,  hava  left  us  of  those 
beautiful  figures,  that  appeared  sometimes  on  the  hills,  are  e- 
Icgant  and  picturesque.  They  compare  them  to  the  rairt'Lozu 
or  streams  ;   or,  the  gilding  of  sun-beams  on  the  bills. 

A  chief  who  lived  three  centuries  ago,  returning  from  the 
war,  understood  that  his  wife  or  mistrcfs  was  dead.  A  bard 
introduces  him  speaking  the  following  soliloquy,  when  he 
came  within  sight  of  the  place  where  he  had  left  her  at  his 
departure  : 

"  My  soul  darkens  in  sorrow.  I  behold  not  the  smoke  nf 
my  hall.  No  grey  dog  bounds  at  my  screams.  Silence  dwells- 
in  the  valley  of  trees. 

"  Is  that  a  lainbow  on  Crunath  ?  It  flies  :  and  the  fky  Is 
dark.  Again,  thou  movest,  bright,  on  the  heath,  thou  sun- 
beam cloathed  in  a  fhower !  Hah!  it  if.  Ihe,  my  love!  her 
gliding  course  on  the  bosom  of  winds !" 

In  succeeding  times  the  beauty  of  Ros-crana  pafsed  into  a 
proverb  ;  and  the  highest  compliment  that  could  be  paid  to 
a  woman,  was  to  compare  her  person  with  the  daughter  of 
Cormac. 

*S  tu  fein  an  Ros  crana. 

Siol  Chormacc  na  n'ioma  lan^ 
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ridgy  foe.     Alnecma  fled.    Colc-ulla  fell.     Fin- 
gal  returned  with  fame.'' 

"  Renowned  is  he,  O  Fillan  ?  who  fights,  in 
the  strength  of  his  host  The  bard  pursues  his 
steps  thro*  the  land  of  the  foe.  Bat  he  who 
fights  alone  ;  few  are  his  deeds  to  other  times  I 
He  fliines  today  a  mighty  light.  To-morrow, 
he  is  low.  One  song  contains  his  fmie.  His 
name  is  on  one  dark  field.  He  is  forgot ;  buc 
where  his  tomb  sends  forth  the  tufted  grafs." 

Such  are  the  words  of  Fingal,  on  Mora  of  the 
roes.  Three  bards,  from  tlie  rock  of  Cormul, 
pour  down  the  pleising  son^:.  Sleep  descends, 
in  the  sound,  on  the  bro?\d-fk.irted  host.  Carril 
returned  with  the  bards,  from  the  tomb  of  Dun- 
lora's  chief.  The  voice  of  morning  (hall  not 
come  to  the  daflcy  bed  of  Duthcaron  No  more 
ilialt  thou  hear  the  tread  of  roes,  around  thy  nar- 
row house  ! 

As  roll  the  troubled  clouds,  round  a  meteor  of 
night,  when  they  brighten  their  sides  with  its 
light,  along  the  heaving  sea,  so  gathers  Erin  a- 
round  the  gleaming  form  of  Cithmor.  He,  tall 
in  the  midst,  carelefs,  lifts  at  times,  his  spear  : 
as  swells  or  falls  the  sound  of  Fonar's  distant 
harp.     *  Near  him  leaned,  agai-ist  a  rock,  Sul- 

*  In  order  to  illustrate  this  pafsa^^e,  I  fhall  give  here  the 
history  on  which  it  is  founded,  as  I  have  gathered  it  frcm 
tradition.  The  nation  of  the  Fir  holg  who  inhabited  the 
south  of  Ireland,  being  originally  descended  from  the  Belg:2, 
who  pofaef>ed  the  south  and  south-west  coast  of  Britain,  kept 
up,  for  many  ages,  an  amicable  correspondence  with  their  mo- 
ther-country ;  and  sent  aid  to  the  Britilh  Bclgae,  when  they 
were  prcf^ed  by  the  Ronrans  or  other  newcomers  irom  the 
continent.  Con  mor,  king  of  Inis-huna,  (thzt  part  of  South 
Britain  which  is  ovcr-agaiiist  the  Trifh  coast)  being  attacked^ 
by  what  enemy  is  rot  mentioned,  sent  for  aid  to  Ciirbar,  lord 
of  Atha,  the  most  potent  chief  of  the  Fir-bo!g.  Cairbarxiis- 
patched  his  brother  Cathnior  to  the  afsistance  of  Con-mor. 
Cathmor,  after  varioub  vicifsitudcs  of  fortune,  put  an  end  te    . 
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nialla  *  of  blue- eyes,  the  white-bosomed  daugh- 
ter of  Coiimor,  king  of  Inls-huna.  To  his  aid 
came  blue-fliielded  Cathmor,  and  rolled  his  foes 
away.  Sul-rrialla  beheld  him  stately  in  the  hali 
of  feasts.  Nor  carelefs  rolled  the  eyes  oi  Cath- 
mor  on  the  long-haired  maicl  I 

The  third  day  arose,  when  Fithil  -j-  came  from 
Erin  of  the  streams.  He  told  of  the  lifting  up  of 
the  fhield  J  in  Selma  :  He  told  of  the  danger  of 
Cairbar.  Cathmcr  raised  the  sail  at  Cluba  :  but 
the  winrls  were  in  other  lands.  Three  days  he 
remained  on  the  coast,  and  turned  his  eyes  oiv 
Conmor^s  halls.  Fie  remembered  the  daughter 
of  strangers,  and  his  sigh  arose.  Now  when  the 
winds  awaked  the  wave  ;  from  the  hill  came  a 


the  war,  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemies  of  Iiiis-huna,  and 
returned  in  triumph  to  the  residence  of  Con  nior.  There,  at 
a  feast,  Sulmalla,  the  daughter  of  Con-mor,  fell  desperarel7 
in  love  with  Cathmor,  who,  before  her  paf^ion  was  disclosed, 
^as  recalled  to  Ireland  b)'  his  brother  Cairbar,  upon  the  news 
of  the  intended  expedition  of  Fingal,  to  re-establifii  the  fami- 
ly of  Conar  on  the  Irifh  throne.  The  wind  being  contrary, 
Cathmor  remained,  for  three  days,  in  a  neighbouring  bay, 
during  which  lime  Su!-nialla  disguised  hersjf  in  the  habit  of 
a  young  warrior,  ard  came,  to  offer  him  her  service  in  the 
war.  Cathmor  accepted  of  the  proposal,  sailed  for  Ireland, 
and  arrived  in  Ulster  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  Cairbar. 

*  ^\i\~m7i\\2i,  f'.ii'ly-rcjUing  eyes.  Caon-mar,  mild  and  talU 
Inis..huna.  jfrfffw  ijland. 

■{•  Fithil,  an  inferior  bard.  Tt  may  either  be  taken  here  for 
il  c  proper  name  of  a  mau,  or  in  the  literal  sen^e,  as  the  bards, 
were  the  heralds  and  trieiscngers  cf  those  times.  Cathmor,  it 
is  probable,  was  absent,  when  the  rebellion  of  his  brother 
Cairbar,  and  the  af'af>ination  of  Cor.T;ac,  king  of  Ireland, 
happened  Catljnior  and  his  folhnvcrs  had  only  arrived,  from 
Jnis-huna,  li:ree  days  before  the  death  of  Cairbar,  which  suf- 
ficiently clears  his  character  from^any  imputation  of  being 
concerned  in  the  con?pirncy,  with  his  brother. 

\  The  ceremony  which  was  u;ed  by  Fingal,  when  he  pre- 
pajed  ior  an  expedition,  is  related  thus  in  tradition  :  A  bard 
at  midnight,  went  to  the  hall,  where  the  tribes  fca.^ted  upon 
.«;olemn  occuaions,  raised  the  ivar  scm/,  and  thrice  called  the 
Mxirits  (ji  their  deceased  ancestors  to  come,  oi  their  clouJsy  to 
bchtiJ  the  actions  cf  their  chiJurLn.     He  then  6xcd  the JhJtlil 
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youth  in  arms ;  to  lift  the  sword  with  Cathmor^ 
in  his  echoing  fields.  It  was  the  white-armed 
Sul-malla.  Secret  (he  dwelt  beneath  her  helmet; 
Her  steps  were  in  the  path  of  the  king  :  on  hin:? 
her  blue  eyes  rolled  with  joy,  when  he  lay  by  hi^ 
rjaring  streams  I  But  Cathmor  thought,  that,  on 
Lumon,  {lie  still  pursued  the  roes.  He  thought, 
that  fair  on  a  rock,  flie  stretched  her  v.hite  hand 
to  the  wind  ;  to  feel  its  course  from  Erin,  the 
green  dwelling  of  her  love.  He  had  promised  to 
return,  wlch  his  white-bosomed  sails.  The  maid 
is  near  thee,  O  Cathm.or  !  leaning  on  her  rock. 

The  tall  forms  of  the  chiefs  stand  around  j  all 
but  dark  browed  Foldath  *.  He  leaned  against 
a  distant  tree,  rolled  into  his  haughty  soul.  His 
bufiiy  hair  whistles  in  wind.  At  times,  bursts 
the  hum  of  a  song.  He  struck  the  tree,  at  length,. 
ill  wrath  ;  and  rulhed  before  the  king  !  Calm  and 
5-ately,  to  the  beam  of  the  oak,  arose  the  form  of 
young  Hidalla.  His  hair  falls  round  his  blushing, 
cheek,  in  wreaths  of  waving  light.  Soft  was  his 
voice  in  Clon-ra  f,  in  the  valley  of  his  fathers,, 

of  Trcnffror,  on  a  tree  on  the  rock  of  Selma,  striking  it,  at. 
times,  with  the  bhint  end  of  a  ?pear,  and  singing  tile  Avar-song' 
l/t^twetn.  Thus  he  did  foi  three  succelsive  nights,  and,  in  the 
n:ean  time,  mefsengers  were  di^patched  to  call  together  the 
tribes;  or,  to  use  an  ancient  expfefsion,  ic  call  then  from  all 
their  streams.  This  phrase  alludes  to  the  ?ituation  of  th^e  resi- 
dences of  the  clans,  which  were  generally  .fixed  in  valleys, 
where  the  torrents  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  were  col- 
lected into  one  body,  and  becaaie  large  ttreams  or  rivers,  'lue. 
I'tJ'^ing  "p  of  the  fo'uld,  was  the  phrase  for  beginning  a  war. 

*  The  surly  attitude  of  Foldath  is  a  proper  preamble  to  hi* 
after-behaviour.  Chaffed  with  the  disappointment  of  the  vic- 
tory which  he  promised  him-elf,  he  becomes  pafsionate  and, 
overbearing.  I'he  quarrel  which  succeeds  between  him  and 
Makhos,  is  introduced,  to  raise  tne  character  of  Cathmor, 
whose  superior  worth  {hmcs  forth,  in  his  manly  manner  of 
ending  the  difference  between  the  chiefs. 

•\  Chov-idith,  ivinJingfte.'J.  The  ^^p  are  sttdom  pronounced, 
audibly  hi  ihc  Galic  language. 
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Soft  was  his  voice  when  lie  toucliecl  die  harp,  in 
tlie  liall,  near  his  roarinjr  streams  ! 

"  King  of  Erin,"  said  Hidalla,  *'  now  is  the 
time  to  feast.  Bid  the  voice  of  bards  arise.  Bid 
them  roll  the  nij^ht  away.  The  soul  returns  from 
song  more  terrible  to  war.  Darknefs  settles  oa 
Erin.  From  hill  to  hill  bend  the  Ikirted  clouds. 
Far  and  grey,  on  the  heath,  the  dreadful  strides 
of  ghosts  are  seen  :  the  ghosts  of  those  who  fell, 
bend  forward  to  their  song.  Bid,  O  Cathmor  I 
the  harps  to  rise,  to  brighten  the  dead,  on  their 
wandering  blasts." 

"  Be  all  the  dead  forgot,"  said  Foldath's  burst- 
ing wrath.  "  Did  not  I  fail  in  the  field  ?  Shall 
I  then  hear  the  song  ?  Yet  was  not  my  course 
liarmlefs  in  war.  Blood  was  a  stream  around  my 
steps.  But  the  feeble  were  behind  me.  The  foe 
has  escaped  from  my  sword.  In  Clon-ra's  vale 
touch  thou  the  harp.  Let  Dura  answer  to  the 
voice  of  Hidalla.  Let  some  maid  look,  from  the 
wood,  on  thy  long,  yellow  locks.  Fly  from  Lu- 
bar's  echoing  plain.  This  is  the  field  of  heroes  !'' 
**  King  of  Erin*,"  Malthos  said,  '*  it  is  thine 
to  lead  in  war.  Thou  art  a  fire  to  our  eyes,  on 
the  dark-brown  field.  Like  a  blast  thou  hast 
past  over  hosts.  Thou  hast  laid  them  low  in 
blood.  But  who  has  heard  thy  v/ords  returning 
from  the  field  ?  The  wrathful  delight  in  deatli. 
Their  remembrance  rests  on  the  wounds  of  their 
spear.  Strife  is  folded  in  their  thoughts  : 
THEIR  words  are  ever  heard.  Thy  course,  chief 
of  Moma,  was  like  a  troubled  stream.  The  dead 
were  rolled  on  thy  path  :  but  others  also  lift  the 
spear.  We  were  not  feeble  b:hind  thee  j  but 
the  foe  was  strong." 

*  The  speech  of  Makhos  is,  throughout,  a  severe  reprL 
maud  to  the  blustering  behaviour  oi  Foldath. 
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Cathmor  bclield  tlie  rising  rage,  and  bending 
forward  of  either  chief  :  for  half-unOieathed, 
they  Iieid  their  swords,  and  rolled  their  silent 
eyes.  Now  would  they  have  mixed  in  horrid 
fray,  had  not  the  wrath  of  Cathmor  burned.  He 
<lrew  his  sword  :  it  gleamed  thro'  night,  to  the 
I^igh-flaming  03.k  !  "  Sons  of  pride,"  said  the 
king,  *'  allay  your  swelling  souls.  Retire  in 
night.  Why  (hould  my  rage  arise?  Should  I 
contend  with  both  in  arms  .''  It  is  no  time  for 
strife  !  Retire,  ye  clouds,  at  my  feast.  Awake 
niy  soul  no  more." 

They  sunk  from  the  king  on  either  side  ;  like 
*  two  columns  of  morning  mist,  when  the  sua 
rises  between  titem,  on  lus  glittering  rocks. 
Dark  is  their  rolling  on  either  side  \  each  toward 
its  reedy  pool  I 

Silent  sat  the  chiefs  at  the  feast.  They  look, 
at  times,  on  Atha's  king,  where  he  strode,  on 
his  rock,  amid  his  settlmg  soul.  The  host  lie 
along  the  field.  Sleep  descends  on  Moi-lena.. 
The  voice  of  Fonar  ascends  alone,  beneath  his 
distant  tree.  It  ascends  in  the  praise  of  Cath- 
mor, son  of  Larthon  f  of  Lumon.      But  Cath- 


*  This  comparison  is  favourable  to  the  superiority  of  Cath- 
mor over  his  two  chiefs.  I  fhall  illustrate  this  pafsagc  with 
another  from  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  poem,  juj^.t  now  in  my 
hands.  "  As  the  sun  is  above  the  vapours,  which  his  beams 
have  raised  ;  so  is  the  soul  ot  the  king  above  the  sons  of  fear. 
They  roll  dark  below  him;  he  rejoices  in  the  robe  of  his 
beams.  But  when  feeble  deeds  wander  on  the  soul  of  the 
king,  he  is  a  darkened  sun  rolled  along  the  fky  :  the  valley  is 
sad  below  ;  flowers  whither  beneath  the  drops  of  the  night." 

f  Lear-thon,  sea-iva'ue^  the  name  of  the  chief  of  that  colony 
of  the  Firbolg,  which  first  migrated  into  Ireland.  Larthon's 
first  settlement  in  tiiat  country  is  related  in  the  seventh  book. 
He  was  the  ancestor  of  Cathmor ;  and  is  here  called  Larthon 
of  Luwon,  from  a  high  hill  of  that  name  in  Inis-huna,  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Fir-bolg.  The  charaAer  of  Cathmor  is 
preserved.  He  r.ad  mentioned,  in  the  first  book,  the  aver- 
sion of  that  chief  to  praise,  and  we  find  him  here Ijing  at  the 
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mor  did  not  hear  his  praise.  He  lay  at  the  roar 
of  a  stream.  The  rus:Hng  breeze  of  night  fle\vr 
over  his  v/histling  locks. 

His  brother  came  to  his  dreams,  half  seen 
from  his  low-hung  cloud.  Joy  rose  darkly  in 
his  face.  He  had  lieard  the  song  of  Carril  *. 
A  blast  sustained  his  dark-ikirted  cloud  ;  which 
he  seized  in  the  bosom  of  night,  as  he  rose,  with 
his  fame,  towards  his  airy  hall.  Half-mixed 
with  the  noise  of  the  stream,  he  poured  his  fee- 
ble words. 

**  Joy  met  the  soul  of  Cathmor.  His  voice. 
was  heard  on  Moi-lena.  The  bard  gave  his  song 
to  Cairbar.  He  travels  on  the  wind.  INIy  forni^ 
is  in  my  father's  hall,  like  the  gliding  of  a  terri- 
ble light,  which  darts  acrofs  the  desart,  in  a 
stormy  night.  No  bard  ("hall  be  wanting  at  thy 
tomb,  when  thou  art  lov/ly  laid.  The  sons  of 
song  love  the  valiant.  Cathmor,  thy  name  is 
a  pleasant  ga'e.  The  mournful  sounds  arise  !  On 

Side  of  a  stream,  that  the  noise  of  it  might  drown  the  voice 
of  Fonar,  who,  according  co  the  custom  of  the  times,  sung  his 
eiilogium  in  his  evening  jong.  Though  other  chiefs,  as  well  as 
Cathmor,  might  be  averse  to  hear  their  own  praise,  we  find 
it  the  universal  policy  of  the  times,  to  allow  the  bards  to  be  as 
extravagant  as  they  pleastd  in  their  encomiums  on  the  leaders 
of  armic?,  in  the  presence  of  their  people.  The  vulgar,who  had 
no  great  ability  to  judge  for  themselves,  received  the  charac- 
ters of  their  princes,  entirely  upon  the  faith  of  their  baid<. 

■*  Carril,  the  son  of  Kinfena,  by  the  orders  cf  Ofsian,  sung 
the  funeral  tlegy  at  the  tomb  of  Cairbar.  See  the  second  book 
toward*  the  end.  In  all  these  povms,  the  visits  of  ghosts,  to 
their  living  friends,  are  short,  and  their  language  obscure,  both 
which  circumstances  tend  to  throw  a  solemn  gloom  on  these 
supernatural  scenes.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  speech  of 
the  ghost  of  Cairbar,  he  fortels  the  death  of  Cathmor,  by  e- 
liumerating  those  signals,  which,  accjrding  to  the  opinion  of 
the  time«,  preceded  the  death  of  a  person  renowned.  It  was 
thought  that  the  ghosts  of  (iecea-^fd  bards  sung,  for  thrtc 
nights  preceding  tlie  dei.th  (near  the  place  where  his  tomb 
was  to  be  rais'd)  round  an  unsubstanti»l  fi  jure  which  rtpre- 
Knted  the  body  of  the  ncrson  who  was  to  die. 
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Lubar's  fidd  there  is  a  voice  !  Louder  still,  ye 
fliadowy  ghosts  I  The  dead  were  full  of  fame  \ 
Shrilly  swelh  the  feeble  sound.  The  rougher 
blast  alone  is  heard  !  Ah,  soon  is  Cathmor 
low  !"  Rolled  into  himself  he  flew,  v/ide  on  the 
bosom  of  winds.  The  old  oak  felt  his  departure, 
and  shook  its  whistling  head.  Cathmor  starts 
from  rest.  He  takes  his  deathful  spear.  He 
lifts  his  eyes  around.  He  sees  but  dark-ikirted 
night. 

"  It  *  was  the  voice  of  the  king,"  he  said. 
"  But  now  his  form  is  gone.  Unmarked  is  your 
path  in  the  air,  ye  children  of  the  night.  Often, 
like  a  reflected  beam,  are  ye  seen  in  the  desart 
wild  :  but  ye  retire  in  your  blasts,  before  our 
steps  approach.  Go  then,  ye  feeble  race  !  Know- 
ledge with  you  there  is  none  !  Your  joys  are 
weak,  and  like  the  dreams  of  our  rest,  or  the 
light-winged  thought,  that  flies  acrofs  the  soul. 
Shall  Cathmor  soon  be  low  ?  Darkly  laid  in  his 
narrow  house  .''  Where  no  morning  comes,  with 
her  half-opened  eyes  ?  Away,  thou  fnade  I  to 
fight  is  mine  !  All  further  thought  away  !  I  rufh 
forth,  on  eagle's  wings,  to  seize  my  beam  of 
fame.  In  the  lonely  vale  of  streams,  abides  the 
narrow  f  soul.  Years  roll  on,  seasons  return^ 
but  he  is  still  unknown.  In  a  blast  comes  cloudy 


*  The  soliloquy  of  Cathmor  suits  the  magnanimity  of  hl^ 
character.  Though  staggered  at  first  with  the  prediction  of 
Cairbar's  ghost,  he  soon  comforts  himself  with  the  agreeable 
prospect  of  his  future  renown  ;  and,  like  Achilles,  prefers  a 
short  and  glorious  life  to  an  obscure  length  of  years  in  retire- 
ment and  en^e. 

f  An  indolent  and  unwarlike  life  was  held  in  extreme  con- 
tempt. Whatever  a  philosopher  may  say,  in  praise  of  quiet  and 
retirement,  I  am  far  from  thinking  but  they  weaken  and  de- 
base the  human  mind.  When  the  faciiltie*  of  the  soul  are  not 
exerted,  they  Ico^e  their  vigour,  and  low  and  circumscribed  no- 
tions take  the  place  of  noble  and  enlarged  ideas.  Action,  on 
ths  contrary,  and  the  vicif>itu4es  cf  fyrtuiie  which  attend  u. 
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death,  and  lays  his  grey  head  low.  His  ghost  is 
folded  in  the  vapour  of  the  fenny  field.  Its 
course  is  never  on  hills,  nor  mofsy  vales  of  wind. 
So  (hall  not  Cathmor  depart.  No  boy  in  the 
field  was  he,  who  only  marks  tlie  bed  of  roes, 
upon  the  echoing  hills.  My  ifsuing  forth  was 
with  kings.  My  joy  in  dreadful  plains  :  where 
broken  hosts  are  roiled  away,  like  seas  before  the 
wind." 

So  spoke  the  king  of  Alnecma,  brightening  in 
his  rising  soul.  Valour,  like  a  pleasant  flame, 
is  gleaming  within  his  breast.  Stately  is  his 
stride  on  the  heath  !  The  beam  of  east  is  poured 
around.  He  saw  his  grey  host  on  the  field,  wide- 
spreading  their  ridges  in  light.  He  rejoiced, 
like  a  spirit  of  heaven,  v/hcse  steps  come  forth 
on  the  seas,  when  he  beholds  them  peaceful 
round,  and  all  the  winds  are  laid.  But  soon  he 
awakes  the  v.aves,  and  rolls  them  large  to  some 
echoing  fhore. 

On  the  rulny  bank  of  a  stream  flept  the  daugh- 
ter of  Inis-huna.  I'he  helmet  had  fallen  from 
her  head.  Her  dreams  were  in  the  lands  of  her 
fathers.  There  morning  is  on  the  field.  Grey 
streams  leap  down  from  the  rocks.    The  breezes, 

call  forth,  I)y  turns,  all  the  powers  ol  the  mind,  and,  by  exer- 
cising, strengthen  them.  Ilence  it  i>,  that  in  great  and  opu- 
lent states,  when  property  and  indolence  arc  secured  to  indi- 
viduals, we  seldom  meet  with  that  strength  ol  mind  which  is 
so  common  in  a  nation,  not  far  advanced  in  civilization.  It 
is  a  curious,  bat  just,  observation,  that  great  kingdoms  seldom 
produce  great  characters,  which  must  be  altogether  attribut- 
ed to  that  indoleuce  and  diisipation,  which  are  the  insepara- 
ble companions  of  too  much  propcity  and  security.  Rome, 
it  is  certain,  had  more  real  great  men  within  it,  v\  hen  its  power 
was  confined  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  Latium,  then  when 
its  dominion  extended  over  all  the  known  world ;  and  one 
petty  state  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  had,  perhaps,  as  much  ge- 
nuine spirit  in  it,  as  the  two  Britilh  kingdoms  united.  As  a 
state,  we  are  much  more  powerful  than  oui  ance!^to^s,  but  w& 
would  lose  by  comparing  individuals  with  them. 
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in  (liadowy  waves,  fly  over  the  ruHiy  fields. 
There  is  the  sound  that  prepares  for  the  chice. 
There  tlie  moving  of  warriors  from  the  halL 
But  tall  above  the  rest  is  zttn  the  hero  of  btreamy 
Atha.  He  bends  his  eye  of  love  on  Sul-malla, 
from  his  stately  steps.  She  turns,  with  pride, 
her  face  away,  and  carelefs  bends  the  bow. 

Such  were  the  dreams  of  the  maid,  when 
Cathmor  of  Atha  came.  He  saw  her  fair  face 
before  him  in  the  midst  of  her  wandering  locks. 
He  knew  the  maid  of  Lumon.  What  fliould 
Cathmor  do  ?  His  &ig;hs  arise.  His  tears  come 
down.  But  straight  he  turns  away.  *'  This  is 
no  time,  king  of  Atha,  to  awake  thy  secret  soul. 
The  battle  is  rolled  before  thee,  like  a  troubled 
stream." 

He  struck  that  warning  *  bofs,  wherein  dwelt 
the  voice  of  war.  Erin  rose  around  Kxm,  like  the 
sound  of  eagle-wing.  Sul-malla  started  from 
fleep  in  her  diiordered  locks.  She  seized  the  Iiel- 
met  from  earth.  She  trem.bled  in  her  place» 
**  Why  fhould  they  know  in  Erin  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Inis-huna  r"  She  remembered  the  race  of 
kings ;  the  pride  of  her  soul  arose.  Her  steps 
are  behind  a  rock,  by  the  bluc-v/indlng  f  stream 
of  a  vale  ;  where  dv/elt  the  dark-brown  hind  ere 
yet  the  war  arose  :  thiiher  came  the  voice  of 
Cathmor,  at  times,  to  Sul-malla's  ear.  Her  soul 
is  darkly  sad.     She  pours  her  w^ords  on  wind. 

"  The  dreams  of  Inis-huna  departed.  They 
are  disnersed  from  mv  soul.     1  hear  not  the  cliace 


*  In  Older  to  understand  this  pafsage,  it  is  necefsary  to  look 
to  the  description  of  Cathmor's  fhield  in  the  seventh  book. 
This  Ihield  had  seven  principal  bofses,  the  sound  of  each  of 
which,  when  struck  with  a  spear,  conveyed  a  particular  order 
from  the  king  to  his  tribes.  The  sound  of  one  of  them,  as 
here,  v/as  the  signal  for  the  army  to  afsemble. 

t  This  was  not  the  valley  of  Lona  to  which  Sul-malla  af, 
terward;  retired. 
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in  my  land.     I  am  concealed  in  the  fkirts  of  war. 

1  look  forth  from  my  cloud.  No  beam  appears 
to  light  my  path.  1  behold  my  warrior  low  *, 
for  the  broad -fhielded  king  is  near,  he  that  over- 
comes in  danger, — Fingal  from  i^clma  of  spears  ! 
Spirit  of  departed  Conmor  I  are  thy  steps  on  the 
bosom  of  winds  ?  Comest  thou,  at  times,  to  o- 
ther  lands,  father  of  sad  Sul-malla  .''  Thou  dost 
come  !  I  have  heard  thy  voice  at  night,  while 
yet  I  rose  on  the  wave,  to  Erin  of  the  streams. 
The  ghost  of  fathers,  they  say  *,  call  away  the 
souls  of  their  race,  while  they  behold  them  lone- 
ly in  the  midst  of  woe.  Call  me,  my  father,  a- 
"way  !  When  Cathmor  is  low  on  earth  ;  then 
ihail  Sul-malla  be  lonely  in  the  midst  of  woe  !" 

•  Con-mer,  the  lather  of  Sul-malla,  was  killed  in  that  war 
from  which  Cathmor  delivered  Inis-huna.  Lormar  his  son 
succeeded  Conmor.     It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  when 

2  person  was  reduced  to  a  pitch  of  misery,  which  could  ad- 
mit of  no  alleviation,  that  the  ghosts  of  his  ancestors  called h'is 
jcul  aiuay.  This  supernatural  kind  of  death  was  called  tht 
•voice  of  the  dead ;  and  is  believed  by  the  superstitious  vulgar 
to  this  day. 

'Ihere  is  no  people  in  the  world,  perhaps,  who  give  more 
universal  credit  to  apparitions,  and  the  visits  of  the  ghofts  of 
the  deceased  to  their  friends,  than  the  ancient  Scots.  This  is 
to  be  attributed  as  much,  at  least,  to  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try they  pofsefs,  as  to  that  credulous  disposition  which  diflin- 
guifhes  an  unenhghtened  people.  As  their  businefs  was  feed- 
ing of  cattle,  in  dark  and  extensive  dcsarts,  so  their  journeys 
lay  over  wide  and  unfrequented  heaths,  where,  ofun,  they 
vere  obliged  to  fleep  in  the  open  air,  amidst  the  whistling  of 
vinds,  and  roar  of  water-falls-  The  gloominefs  of  the  scenes 
around  them  was  apt  to  beget  that  melancholy  disposition  of 
mind,  which  most  readily  receives  imprefsions  of  the  extraor- 
dinary and  supernatural  kind.  Falling  aflecp  in  this  glooniy 
mood,  and  their  dreams  bemg  dii^tuibcd  by  the  noise  of  tho 
elements  around,  it  is  non-.attcr  of  wonder,  that  they  thought 
they  heard  the  'voice  of  the  dead.  This  -voice  of  the  dead,  how- 
ever, was,  perhaps,  no  more  than  a  fhrillcr  whistle  of  the 
vinds  in  an  old  tree,  or  in  the  chinks  of  a  neighbouring  rock. 
It  is  to  this  cause  I  ascribe  those  many  and  improbable  talei 
of  ghosts,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Highlands  ;  for,  in  o- 
ther  respects,  we  do  not  find  that  the  inhabitants  are  more 
cdulous  than  their  neighbours. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 


The  peet,  after  ajhort  addrefs  to  the  harp  of  Cona,  describes  the  ar- 
ranvement  of  both  armies  on  either  side  of  the  river  Lubar.  Fin' 
pal  (rives  the  command  to  Fithn  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  orders 
Gaul,  the  son  »f  Morni,  ivho  had  been  ivounded  in  the  hand  in 
the  preceding  battle,  to  afsist  hi-n  -with  his  counsel.  The  army  of 
the  Firbdg  is  commanded  by  Foldath.  The  general  onset  is  des- 
cribed. The  great  actions  of  Fillan.  He  kills  Rothmar  and 
Colmin.  But  when  Fillan  conquers  in  o:e  "zving,  Foldath  prefses 
bard  on  the  other.  He  -wounds  Dermid,  the  son  of  Duthno,  and 
puts  the  "whole  luing  to  fight.  Dermid  deliberates  ivith  himself ^ 
and,  at  last,  resolves  to  put  a  stop  to  the  progrefs  of  Foldath,  by 
tngacring  him  in  single  combat.  When  the  t%vo  chiefs  tvere  ap- 
proaching towards  one  another,  Fillan  came  suddenly  to  the  relief 
of  Dermid ;  engaged  Foldath,  and  killed  him.  The  behaviour  of 
Idalthos  to-vards  the  fallen  Foldath.  Fillan  puts  the  whole  ar- 
my of  the  Firholg  to  flight.  The  book  closes  with  ar.  addrefs  t» 
Clatho,  the  mother  of  that  hero. 


X  Hou  dweller  between  the  nilclds,  that  liang 
en  high  in  Ofsian's  hall  I  Descend  from  thy 
place,  O  harp,  and  let  nie  hear  thy  voice  !  Son 
of  Alpin,  strike  the  string.  Thou  must  awake 
the  soul  of  the  bard.     The  murmur  of  Loja's  * 

*  Lora  13  often  mentioned  ;  it  was  a  small  and  rapid  stream 
in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Selma.  There  is  no  vejtige  of  thi» 
name  now  remaining;  though  it  appears  from  a  very  old  song 
which  the  translator  has  see'n,  that  one  of  the  bmall  rivers  on 
the  nouh-west  coast  was  called  Lora  some  centuries  ago, 
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stream  hns  rolled  the  tale  away.  I  stand  in  the 
cloud  of  years.  Few  are  its  openings  towards 
the  past  •,  and  when  the  vision  ccmes,  it  is  but 
dim  and  dark.  1  hear  thee,  harp  of  Selma  !  my 
soul  returns,  like  a  breeze,  which  the  sun  brings 
back  to  the  vale,  wliere  dwelt  the  1  izy  mi-t ! 

Lubar  f  is  bright  before  me  in  the  windings 
of  its  vale  On  either  side,  on  their  hill?,  rise 
the  tall  forms  of  the  kings.  Their  people  are 
poured  around  them,  bending  forward  to  their 
words  :  as  if  their  fathers  spoke,  descending 
from  the  winds.  But  they  themselves  are  like 
two  rocks  in  the  midst ;  each  with  its  dark  head 
cf  pines,  when  they  arc  seen  in  the  desart,  above 
low-saiiing  mist.  High  on  their  face  are  streams, 
which  bend  their  foam  on  blasts  of  wind  I 

Beneath  rhe  voice  of  Cathmor  pours  Erin, 
like  the  sound  of  flame.  Wide  they  tome  down 
to  Lubar.  Before  them  is  the  stride  cf  Foldath. 
But  Cathmor  retires  to  his  hill,  beneath  his 
bending  oak.  The  tumbling  of  a  stream  is  near 
the  king.  He  lifts,  at  times,  his  gleaming  spear. 
It  is  a  flame  to  his  people,  in  the  mid'.t  of  war. 

*  From  Fcvcial  palVages  in  the  pot ni  we  may  form  a  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  scene  of  the  action  of  Temora.  At  a  small 
distance  from  one  another  rose  the  hills  of  Alora  and  l.ora  : 
the  first  pofstfscd  by  Fingal,  the  second  by  the  army  of  Cath- 
mor.  Throiij.h  the  infer  mediate  plain  ran  the  small  river 
l.ubar,  on  the  banks  of  wliich  all  the  battles  were  fouj:;ht,  ex- 
cept that  between  Caiihar  and  Oicar,  related  in  the  first  book. 
This  last- mentioned  engagement  happened  to  the  north  of 
the  hill  of  Mora,  of  which  Fingal  took  pofsefsion,  after  the 
army  of  Cairl>i.r  fell  back  to  that  of  Cathmor.  At  some  dis- 
tance, but  withir.  sight  cf  Mora,  towards  the  west,  Lubar  if- 
fiied  from  the  mountain  of  Crommal,  and,  after  a  fhort  course 
through  the  jiain  {)f  Moi-lcna,  di'ici'.arged  itself  into  the  s«..i 
rear  the  field  «)f  battle.  Behind  the  mountain  of  Crommal 
ran  the  small  stream  of  Lavath,  on  the  banksof  which  Ferad- 
artho,  the  ton  of  Cairbre,  the  orly  person  remaining  of  the 
iT.ce  of  Cor.a,  lived  concealed  in  a  cave,  during  the  usurpation 
of  Caiibar,  tlic  tun  of  Loibar-dutliul. 
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Neur  him  stands  the  daughter  of  Con-mor,  lean- 
ing on  n  rock.  She  did  not  rejoice  at  the  strife 
Her  soul  delighted  not  in  blood.  A  *  valley 
spreads  green  behind  the  hill,  with  its  three  blue 
strea:ns,  The  sun  is  there  in  silence.  The  dun- 
n.ount^.in-voee.  come  down.  On  these  are  turn- 
ed the  eves  of  Sul-nnlia  in  her  thou^^htful  mood. 
Fi)jg-*1  beholds  Cathnior,  on  high,  the  son  of 
Borbar-duthAi  !  lie  beholds  the  deep  roiling  of 
of  Erin,  on  the  darkened  plain.  He  strikes  that 
Wcirning  bofs,  which  bids  the  people  to  obey  ; 
when  he.  sends  his  chiefs  before  them,  to  the 
fir  id  of  renown.  Wine  ri;^e  their  spears  to  the 
sun.  Their  echoing  llnields  reply  around.  Fear, 
like  a  v^rour,  w:nds  not  among  the  host  :  for 
lir.,  THE  KTXG,  is  nc-r,  the  svren,rth  of  stre.\my 
Sclnia.  Gl/.dntfs  brightens  the  hero.  We  hear 
his  words  with  joy. 

"  Like  the  coming  forth  of  wind-^,  is  the 
sound  of  Selma's  sons  I  They  are  mountain  wa- 
ters, determined  in  their  course.  Hence  is  Fin- 
gal  renowned.  lience  is  his  name  in  other 
I.uids.  He  was  not  a  lonely  beam  in  danger; 
for  your  steps  were  always  near  !  But  never  was 
Fingal  a  dreadful  form,  in  your  presence,  dark- 
ened into  wrath.  My  voice  was  no  thunder  to 
your  ears.  Mine  eyes  sent  forth  no  death.  When 
the  haughty  appeared  1  beheld  them  not.  They 
v/ere  forgot  at  my  feasts.  Like  mist  they  melt- 
:.ed  away.  A  young  beam  is  before  you  I  Few 
are  his  paths  to  war  I  They  are  few,  but  he  is 
valiant.  Defend  my  dark  haired  son.  Bring 
"Fillan  back  with  joy.  Hereafter  he  may  stand 
>alone.     His  form  is  like  his  fathers.     His  soul  is 


f  It  was  to  this  valley  Sul-malla  retired,  during  the  last 
and  deci-ive  battle  between  Fingai  and  Cathmor.  It  Is  de- 
scribed in  the  seventh  book,  where  it  is  called  the  valley  of 
J^f^na,  and  the  residence  of  a  D.'uid, 
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a  flame  of  their  fire.  Son  of  car-borne  Morni, 
move  behind  the  youth.  Let  tl.y  voice  re:^cli  his 
ear,  from  the  Ikirts  of  vv'ar.  Not  unobserved  rolls 
battle,  bef.re  thee,  breaker  of  the  fliields  !"' 

The  king  strode,  at  once,  away  to  Cormul's 
lofty  rock.  Intermitting,  darts  the  light,  from 
his  Oiield,  as  flow  the  king -of  heroes  moves. 
Sidelong  rolls  his  eye  o'er  the  heath,  as  formmg 
advance  the  line?.  Graceful  fly  his  half-grey 
locks  round  his  kingly  features,  now  lightened 
with  dreadful  joy.  Wholly  mighty  is  the  chief  ! 
Behind  him  d..rk  and  flow  1  moved.  Straight 
came  forward  the  strength  of  Gaul.  His  Ihield 
hung  loose  on  its  thong.  He  spoke,  in  haste, 
to  Ofsian.  *'  Bind  *,  son  of  Fingil,  this  fliield  I 
Bind  it  high  to  the  side  of  Gaul.  The  foe  may 
behold  it,  and  think  I  lift  the  spear.  If  1  fliould 
fall,  let  my  tomb  be  hid  in  the  field  ;  for  fall  I 
must  V.  ithout  fame.  Mine  arm  cannot  H.^t  the 
steel.  Let  not  Evir-choma  hear  it,  to  blulh  be- 
tween her  lorks.  Fillan,  the  mighty  behold  us  ! 
Let  us  not  forget  the  .strife.  Why  Ihould  they 
come,  from  their  hills,  to  aid  our  flymg  field  .''" 

He  strode  onward,  with  the  sound  of  his  lliield. 
Mv  voice  pursued  him  as  he  went.  '*  Can  the 
son  of  iVlorni  fall,  without  his  frune  in  Erin  ? 
But  the  deeds  of  the  mighty  are  forgot  by  them- 
selves. They  rufli  carelefs  over  the  fields  of  re- 
nown. Their  words  are  never  heard  !"  I  rejoiced 
over  the  steps  of  the  chief.  I  strode  to  the  rock 
of  the  king,  where  he  sat,  in  his  wandering  lo^k?, 
amid  the  mountain-wind  ! 

In  two  dark  ridges  bend  the  hosts,  toward  each 
other,  at  Lubar.  Here  Fuldath  rises  a  pillu  of 
darknefs  :  there  brightens  the   youth  of  Fiilan, 


*  kismccisary  to  remenihtr  that  Gaul  was  wounded; 
which  occabioiis  his  rcq'iiring  here  the  afsistance  of  Of-ian  to 
Bind  his  fliicld  on  liii  sidf. 
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Each,  with  his  spear  in  the  stream,  sent  forth 
the  voice  of  war.  Gaul  struck  the  fliield  of  Sel- 
ma.  At  once  they  plunge  in  battle  !  Steel  pours 
Its  gleam  on  steel  ;  like  the  fall  of  streams  shone 
the  field,  when  they  mix  their  foam  together, 
fi'oiTi  two  dark-browed  rocks  !  Behold  he  comes, 
the  son  of  fame  !  He  lays  the  people  low  !  Death 
sits  on  blasts  around  him  !  Warriors  strew  thy 
paths,  O  Fillan  ! 

Rothmar  f ,  the  (liield  of  warriors,  stood  be- 
t^x'een  two  chlr.ky  rocks.  Two  oak?,  which 
winds  had  bent  from  high,  spread  their  branches 
on  either  side>  He  rolls  his  darkening  eyes  on 
Fillan,  and,  silent,  fnades  his  friends.  Fingal 
saw  the  approaching  fight.  The  hero's  soul 
arose.  But  as  the  stone  of  Loda  t  falls,  ihook, 
at  once,  from  rocking  Druman-ard,  when  spirits 
heave  the  earth  in  their  wrath  ;  so  fell  blue- 
ihielded  Rothmar. 

Near  are  the  steps  of  Culmin.  The  youth 
came,  bursting  into  tears.  Wrathful  he  cut  the 
wind,  ere  yet  he  mixed  his  strokes  with  Fillan. 

f  Roth-mar,  t/:e  sound  of  the  tea  before  a  sicrtn.  Drumanard. 
ligh-ridge,  Cul-min,  soft  Laired.  Culi-alliu,  beautiful  locks ^ 
Strutha,  streamy  rii'er. 

X  By  the  stone  of  Loda  is  meant  a  place  of  worfhip  among 
the  Scandinavians.  The  Caledonians,  in  their  many  expedi- 
tions to  Orkney  and  Scandinavia,  became  acquainted  with 
seme  of  the  rites  of  the  religion  which  prevailed  in  those 
countries,  and  the  ancient  poetry  frequently  alludes  to  them, 
There  are  some  ruins  and  circular  pales  of  stone  remaining 
still  in  Orkney,  and  the  illands  of  Shetland,  which  retain,  to 
this  day,  the  name  of  Loda  or  Loden.  They  seem  to  have 
differed  materially,  in  their  construction,  from  those  Druidi- 
cjI  monuments  which  remain  in  Britain,  and  the  western 
iiles.  The  places  of  worfhip  among  the  Scandinavians  were 
originally  rude  and  unadorned.  In  after  ages,  when  they 
opened  a  communication  with  other  nation?,  they  adopted 
their  manners,  and  built  temples.  That  at  Upsal,  in  Sweden, 
was  amazingly  rich  and  magnificent.  Haquin,  of  Norway, 
built  one  near  Drontheim,  little  inferior  to  the  former  ;  and 
it  went  always  under  the  name  of  Loden,  Mallet^  introduc' 
ilea  a  r  histore  de  Damerr.ars. 

Vol.  II.  D 
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He  had  first  bent  liis  bow  with  Rothmar  at  the 
rock  of  his  own  blue  streams.  There  they  had 
marked  the  phice  of  the  roe,  as  the  sun-bsam  flew 
Dver  the  fern.  Why,  son  cf  CuI-aiHii  !  Why, 
Culmin,  dost  thou  rufh  on  that  beam  *  of  hght  ? 
]t  is  a  fire  that  conbumes.  Son  of  Cul-allin,  re- 
lire.  Your  fathers  were  not  equal,  in  the  glit- 
tering strife  of  the  field.  The  mother  of  Culmin 
remains  in  the  hall,  bhe  looks  forth  on  blue- 
rolling  Strutha.  A  whirl-wind  rises,  on  the 
stream,  dnrk-eddying  rcutid  the  ghost  of  her  son. 
His  dogs  f  are  howling  \.\  their  place.  His  fnield 
is  bloody  in  the  hall.  "  Art  thou  fallen,  my  fair- 
haired  son,  in  Erin's  dism.al  war  ^  ' 

As  a  roe,  pierced  in  secret,  lies  panting,  by  her 
wonted  streams  ;  the  liuntcr  surveys  her  feet  of 
wind  :  He  remembers  her  stately  bounding  be- 
fore. So  lay  the  son  of  Cul-allin  beneath  the 
eye  of  Fillan.  His  hair  is  rol'ed  in  a  little 
stream.  His  blood  wander?  on  his  P.iield.  Still 
his  hand  holds  the  swrrd,  that  failed  him  in  the 
midst  of  danger.  "  Thou  art  fallen,"  said  Fillan, 
*'  ere  yet  thy  fame  was  heard.  Thy  father  sent 
thee  to  war.    He  expects  to  hear  of  thy  deeds. 

*  The  poet,  mtftaphqricKlly,  calls  Fillan  a  beam  of  light. 
Culmin,  mentioned  here,  was  the  son  of  Cionmar,  chief  of 
Strutha,  by  the  beautiful  Cul-al!in.  She  was  so  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  her  person,  that  fhe  is  introduced  frequently 
in  the  similies  and  allus'ions  of  ancient  poetry.  Mar  Cl.ulu- 
luin  Strutha  nan  sian  ;  Lovely  as  Cul-ailin  of  Strutha  cf  the  storms, 

\  Dogs  were  thought  to  be  seni>ible  of  the  death  of  their 
master,  let  it  happen  at  ever  so  great  a  distance.  It  was  also 
the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  arms  wliich  warriors  left  at 
home  became  blootly,  when  they  themselves  fell  in  battle.  Ic 
was  from  those  signs  that  Cui-Hllin  is  s^upposed  to  understand 
that  her  son  is  killed;  in  which  flie  is  coi^firnud  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  ghost.  Her  sudden  and  fliort  exclamation  is 
more  judicious  in  the  pout,  than  if  fhe  had  extended  her  com- 
plaints to  a  greater  length.  The  attitude  of  the  fallen  youth, 
and  Fillan's  reflections  over  him,  come  foicibly  back  on  the 
tnind,  when  we  coiiiider  that  the  supposed  s.tuation  of  the 
father  of  Culmin  was  so  similar  to  that  of  Fi.'^gal,  after  the 
death  of  Fillan  hiaiSvlf. 
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He  is  grey,  perhaps,  at  his  streams.  His  eyes 
are  toward  Moi  lena.  But  thou  ihalt  not  return 
%vith  the  spoil  of  the  fallen  foe  I" 

Fillan  pours  the  flight  of  Erin  before  him,  over 
the  resounding  heath.  But,  man  on  man,  fell 
Morven  before  the  dark-red  rage  of  Foldath  :  for 
far  on  the  field,  he  poured  the  roar  of  half  his 
tribes.  Dermid  stands  before  him  in  wrath.  The 
sons  of  Selma  gathered  around.  But  his  Ihield  is 
cleft  by  Foldath.    His  people  fly  over  the  heath. 

Then  said  the  foe,  in  his  pride,  "  They  have 
fled.  My  fame  begins :  Go,  Makhos,  go,  bid 
Cathmor  guard  the  dark-rolling  of  ocean  j  that 
Fingal  may  not  escape  from  my  sword.  He  must 
lie  on  earth.  Beside  some  fen  fliali  his  tomb  be 
seen.  It  fhall  rise  without  a  song.  His  ghost 
ihall  hover  in  mist,  over  the  reedy  pool. 

Malthos  heard,  with  darkening  doubt.  He 
rolled  his  silent  eyes.  He  knew  the  pride  of  Fol- 
dath. He  locked  up  to  Fingal  on  his  hills  :  thtii 
darkly  turning,  in  doubtful  mood,  he  plunged 
his  sword  in  war. 

In  Clono's  *  narrow  vale,  where  bend  two 

*  This  valley  had  its  name  from  Clono,  son  of  Lethmal  of 
iora,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Dermid,  the  son  of  Duthno.  His 
history  is  thus  related  in  an  old  poem,  in  the  days  of  Conar, 
the  son  of  Trenmor,  the  first  king  of  Ireland,  Clono  pafsed 
over  into  that  kingdom,  from  Caledonia,  to  aid  Conar  against 
the  Fir-boig,  Being  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  person, 
he  soon  drew  the  attention  of  bulmin,  the  young  wife  of  aa 
Irifh  chief.  She  disclosed  her  paf^ion,  which  was  not  proptrly 
returned  by  the  Caledoniiin,  The  lady  sickened,  thro'  dis- 
appointment, and  her  love  for  Clono  came  to  the  ears  of  her 
husba.sd  Fired  with  jealousy,  he  vowed  revenge.  Clono, 
to  avoid  his  rage,  departed  from  Femora,  in  order  co  pais 
over  into  Scotland  ;  and  being  benighted  in  the  valley  men- 
tioned here,  he  laid  him  down  to  fleep  There  Lethnul  descend" 
ed  in  the  drea'ns  of  Clono,  and  told  him  that  danger  ivas  near. 

Gnost  of  Let  hmal. — "  Arise  from  thy  bed  of  mofs  ;  soa 
of  low-laid  Lcthmal,  arise.  The  sound  of  the  coming  of  foes 
descends  along  the  wind. 
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trees  above  the  stream,  dr.rk,  in  his  grief,  stood 
Duthno's  silenr  son.  The  blood  pours  from  the 
side  of  Dermid.  His  Hiield  is  broken  near.  His 
spear  leans  ajjainst  a  stone.  Why,  Dermid,  why 
so  sad  i  "  I  hear  the  roar  of  battle.  My  people 
are  alone.  JMy  steps  are  flow  on  the  heath  ; 
;md  no  fliield  is  mine.  Shall  he  then  prevail  ? 
It  is  then  after  Dermid  is  low  I  I  will  call  thee 
forth,  O  Foldath  !   and  meet  thee  yet  in  fight." 

He  took  his  spear,  with  dreadful  joy.  The  son 
of  Morni  came.  Stay,  son  of  Duthno,  stay  thy 
speed.  Thy  steps  are  marked  with  blood.  No 
bofsy  fliield  is  thine.  Why  fhouldst  thou  fall 
unarmed  ?"  "  Son  of  Morni !  give  thou  thy 
ftield.  It  has  often  roiled  back  the  war.  I  fhall 
stop  the  chief  in  his  course.  Son  of  Morni  !  be- 
hold that  stone  I  It  lifts  its  grey  head  through 
grafs.  There  dwells  a  chief  cf  the  race  of  Dc.r- 
inid.  Place  me  there  in  night." 

He  flowly  rose  against  the  hill.  He  saw  the 
troubled  field  ;  the  gleaming  ridges  of  battle, 
disjoined  and  broken  round.   As  distant  fires,  on 

Clo  n  o. — Whoic  voice  is  that,  like  many  streams,  in  the  sea- 
son  of  my  rest. 

Ghost  of  Lethmal. — *'  Arise,  thou  dweller  of  the  souls  of 
the  lovely  ;  son  of  Lethmal  arise. 

Clono. — "  How  dreary  is  the  night !  The  moon  is  dark- 
ened in  the  flcy  ;  red  are  the  paths  of  ghosts  alon^r  its  sullen 
face  !  Green  fkirted  meteors  set  around.  Dull  is  the  roaring 
of  streams,  from  the  valley  of  dim  forms.  I  hear  thee,  spiric 
of  my  father,  on  the  eddying  couric  of  the  wind.  I  hear 
thee;  but  thou  bendest  not  forward  thy  tall  form,  from  the 
fkirts  of  night." 

As  Clono  prepared  to  depart,  the  husband  of  Sulmin  came 
■up,  with  his  numerous  attendants.  Clono  defended  himself, 
but,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  he  was  overpowered  and  flain. 
He  was  buried  in  the  place  where  he  was  killed,  and  the  val- 
ley was  called  after  hi',  name.  Dermid,  in  his  request  to  Gaul 
the  >on  of  Morni,  which  immediately  follows  this  paragraph, 
alludes  fo  the  tomb  of  Clouo,  and  his  own  connection  with 
that  unfortunate  chief. 
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heath  by  night,  now  seem  as  lost  in  smoke  ;  now 
rearhig  their  red  streams  on  the  hill,  as  blow  or 
cease  the  winds  :  so  met  the  intermixing  war  the 
eye  of  broad-ihielded  Dermid.  Through  the 
host  are  the  strides  of  Foldath,  like  some  dark 
fhip  on  wintry  waves,  when  (he  ifsues  from  be- 
tween two  ifles,  to  sport  on  resounding  ocean  ? 

Dermid,  with  rage,  beholds  his  course.  He 
strives  to  rufh  along  ;  but  he  fails  amid  his  steps  ; 
and  the  big  tear  comes  down.  He  sounds  his 
father's  horn.  He  thrice  strikes  his  bofsy  fnield. 
He  calls  thrice  the  name  of  Foldath,  from  his 
roaring  tribes.  Foldath,  with  joy,  beholds  the 
chief;  he  lifts  aloft  his  bloody  spear.  As  a  rock 
is  marked  with  streams,  that  fell  troubled  dowa 
its  side  in  a  storm  :  so,  streaked  with  wandering 
blood,  is  the  dark  chief  of  r>Ioma  !  The  host, 
on  either  side,  withdraw  from  the  contending  of 
kings.  They  raise  at  once  their  gleaming  points. 
— Rudnng,  comes  Fillan  of  Selma. — Three  pa- 
ces back  Foldath  withdraws,  dazzled  with  that 
beam  of  light,  which  came,  as  ifsuing  from  a 
cloud,  to  save  the  wounded  chief.  Grov/ing  ia 
his  pride  he  stands.     He  calls  forth  all  his  steel. 

As  meet  two  broad- winged  eagte<5,  in  their 
sounding  strife,  in  winds  ;  so  rufh  the  two  chiefs 
on  Moi  lena,  into  gloomy  fight.  By  turns  arc 
the  steps  of  the  kings  *  forward  on  their  rocks 
above  ;  for  now  the  dulky  war  seems  to  descend 
on  their  swords.  Cathmor  feels  the  joy  of  v/ar- 
riors  on  his  mofsy  hill :  their  joy  in  secret,  when 
dangers  rise  to  match  their  souls.  His  eye  is  not 
turned  on  Lubar,— but  on  Selma's  dreadful  king, 
Ke  beholds  him  on  Mora,  rising  in  his  ar 


ms 


t  Foldath  falls  on  his  ihield.      The  spear  of 

*   Fmgal  and  Cathmor. 

t  The  fall  of  Foldath,  if  we  may  believe  traditijn,  was  pre- 
dicted to  him,  before  he  had  left  his  own  country  to  join  Cair- 
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nilan  pierced  the  kingr.  Nor  looks  the  youth  on 
the  fallen,  but  onward  rolls  the  war.  The  hun- 
dred voices  of  death  arise.  "  Stay,  son  of  Fin- 
«;nl,  stay  thy  speed.  Beholdest  thou  not  that 
gleaming  form,  a  dreadful  sign  of  death  ?  A- 
Avaken  not  the  king  of  Erin. — Return,  son  of 
b!e  eyed  Clatho." 

*  Malthos  beholds  Foldath  low  ;  he  darkly 
stands  above  the  chief  :  hatred  is  rolled  from  his 
soul.  He  seems  a  rock  in  a  desart,  on  whoje 
dark  sides  are  the  trikling  of  waters  ;  when  the 
llow-sailing  mist  has  left  it,  and  all  its  trees  are 
blasted  with  winds.  He  spoke  to  the  dying  he- 
bar,  in  his  designs  on  the  IriHi  throne.  He  went  to  the  cave 
vi  Aloiv.a.to  enquired  the  spirits  of  his  fathers,  concerning  the 
buccefs  of  the  enterprise  of  Cairbar.  The  le^pon^es  of  oracles 
are  always  attended  with  obscurity,  and  liable  to  a  double 
meaning  :  Foldath,  therefore,  put  a  favourable  interpretation 
on  the  prediction,  and  pursued  his  adopted  plan  of  agrand.z- 
ing  himself  with  the  family  of  Atha. 

VoLD\Tn,addrefsiiig  the  spirits  of  bis  fathers. —  •'  Dark  I  Stand 
in  your  presence  •.'  fathers  of  Fold;ith,  hear.  Snail  my  steps 
jiafs  over  Attia  to  UlLn  of  the  roes? 

The  answer. — "  Thy  steps  {hall  pafs  over  Atha,  to  the 
^reen  dweihng  of  kings.  Vhere  ihall  thy  stature  ari^e  over 
the  fallen,  like  a  pillar  of  thunder- clouds.  Thvre,  terrible  in 
darkiieis  (halt  tliou  stand,  till  the  reflected  beam,  or  Cloncath  of 
jVToruth,  come ;  Moruth  of  many  streams,  that  roars  in  dis- 
tant l.indj.'' 

Cloncath,  or  reflected  beam.,  say  my  traditional  authors,  was 
the  name  of  the  sword  of  Fillan  ;  so  that  it  was  in  the  latent 
signification  of  the  word  Cloncat':,  that  the  deception  lay.  My 
principal  i  eason  for  introducmg  this  note  is,  tliat  thi.->  tradition 
s-crves  to  (how  that  the  religion  of  the  Fir  bolg  differed  from 
tliat  of  the  Caledonians,  as  we  never  find  the  latter  enquiriiig 
of  the  spirits  of  their  deceased  ancestors. 

*  The  characters  of  FoUath  and  Malthos  arc  sustained. 
They  were  both  dark  and  surly,  but  each  in  a  diiTerent  way. 
r'oldath  was  impetuous  and  cruel.  Malthos  stubborn  and  in« 
credulous.  Their  Utcachmcnt  to  the  family  of  Atha  was  c- 
tjual  :  their  bravery  in  battle  the  same.  Foldath  was  vain  and. 
ostentatious  :  Malthos  unindulgent,  hut  gincrous.  His  be- 
haviour here,  towards  his  enemy  Foldath,  Ihews,  that  a  go(  d 
1  cait  often  lies  concealed  undtr  a  gloomy  and  sullen  charac- 
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ro,  about  the  narrow  house.  "  Whether  fliall 
thy  grey  stone  rise  in  Ullin,  or  in  Moma's  *  woo- 
dy land  ;  where  the  sun  looks,  in  secret,  on  the 
blue  streams  of  f  Dalrutho  ?  There  are  the  steps 
of  thy  daughter,  blue-eyed  Dar-dulei\a." 

"  Rememberest  thou  her,"  said  Foldath, 
**  because  no  son  is  mine  :  no  youth  to  roll  the 
battle  before  him,  in  revenge  of  me  ?  Malthos, 
]  am  revenged.  I  was  not  peaceful  in  the  iield. 
Raise  the  tombs  of  those  I  have  llain,  around  my 
narrow  house.  Often  ihail  I  forsake  the  blast, 
to  rejoice  above  their  graves  *,  when  I  behold 
them  spread  around,  with  their  long-whisthng 
grafs." 

His  soul  ruflied  to  the  vale  of  Moma,  to  Dar- 
dulena's  dreams,  where  (lie  flept,  by  Dalrutho's 
stream,  returning  from  the  chace  of  the  hindSo- 
Her  bow  is  near  the  maid,  unstrung.  The 
breezes  fold  her  long  hair  on  her  breasts.  Cloath- 
ed  in  the  beauty  of  youth,  the  love  of  heroes  lay. 
Dark  bending,  from  the  ikirts  of  the  wood,  her 
wounded  father  seemed  to  come.  He  appeared, 
at  times,  then  hid  himself  in  mist.  Bursting  in 
tears  ihe  rose.  She  knew  that  the  chief  was  low» 
To  her  came  a  beam  from  his  soul,  when  folded 
in  its  storms.  Thoa  wert  the  laot  of  his  race, 
O  blue-eyed  Dardu-lena  ! 

*  Ivloina  was  t)ie  !»eme  of"  a  country  in  the  south  of  Con- 
naught,  once  famous  for  being  the  residence  of  an  Arch-Druid. 
The  cave  of  ?vlonia  was  thought  to  be  inhabited  by  the  spirits 
of  the  chiefs  of  the;  Firboig,  and  their  posterity  ^ent  to  enquire 
there,  as  to  an  oracie,  concerning  the  ilTue  cf  their  wars. 

t  Dui-ruath,  parched  or  sandy feld.  The  etymology  of  Dar- 
dulena  is  unceitain.  The  daughter  of  Foldath  was,  probably, 
so  called,  from  a  place  in  Ulster,  where  her  father  had  defeated 
part  of  the  adherents  of  Artho,  king  of  Ireland.  Dor-dukna, 
ihe  dark  ivood  cf  Mot  lena.  As  Foldath  was  proud  and  osten- 
tatious, it  would  appear,  that  he  transferred  the  name  of  a 
place  where  he  himself  had  been  victoriousj  to  his  daughter. 

D  4 
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WIde-Ppre.iding  over  echoing  Lubar,  the  fliglit 
of  Bolga  is  rolled  along.  FiUan  hangs  forward 
on  their  steps.  He  strews,  with  dead,  the  heuh,. 
Fingal  rejoices  over  his  ton.    Bluc-Oiieldcd  Catli- 


mor  rose 


• 


Son  of  Alpin,  bring  the  harp.  Give  Fillan's 
praise  to  the  wind.  Raise  high  his  praise,  in 
mine  ear,  while  yet  he  fliines  in  war. 

"  Leave,  blue-eyed  Ciatho,  leave  thy  hall  ! 
Behold  that  early  beam  of  thine  !  The  host  is 
withered  in  its  course.  No  further  look,  it  is 
dark.  Light  trembling  from  the  harp,  strike, 
virgins,  strike  the  sound.  No  hunter  he  de- 
scends, from  the  dewy  haunt  of  the  bounding 
roe.  He  bends  not  his  bow  on  the  wind  ;  nor 
sends  his  grey  arrow  abroad.. 

"  Deep-folded  in  red  war  !  See  battle  roll 
against  his  side.  Striding  amid  the  ridgy  strife, 
he  pours  the  deaths  of  thousands  forth.  Fillan 
js  like  a  spirit  of  heaven,  that  descends  from  the 
Ikirt  of  winds.  The  troubled  ocean  feels  his 
steps,  as  he  strides  from  wave  to  wave.  His 
path  kindles  behind  him.  Iflands  fhake  their 
heads  on  the  heaving  seas  !  Leave,  blue-eyed 
Ciatho,  leave  thy  hall  !" 

*  The  suspence  in  which  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  Isfthere* 
conveys  the  idea  of  Fillan's  danger  more  forcibly  home,  than 
any  description  that  could  be  introduced.  There  is  a  sort  of 
eloquence,  in  silence  with  propriety.  A  minute  detail  of  the 
cirmnistances  of  an  important  scene  is  generally  cold  and  in» 
sipid.  The  human  mind,  free  and  fond  of  thinking  for  itself, 
is  disgusted  to  find  every  thing  done  by  the  poet.  It  is,  there- 
fore,  his  businefs  only  to  mark  the  most  striking  out-lines-, 
and  to  allow  the  imaginations  of  his  readers  to  finifh  the  fi- 
gure for   thcmselvfs. 

The  book  ends  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  from  the 
pening  of  the  poem. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

This  looi  opens  witb  a  speech  of  Fingaly  ivho  sees  Cathmor  descends 
ina  to  the  afiistance  of  his  fying  army  The  king  dispatches  Os~ 
sian  to  the  relief  of  Fillan.  He  himself  retires  behind  the  rack  of 
Cormul,  to  avoid  the  sight  of  the  engagement  betiueen  his  son  and 
Cathmor.  Ofian  advances.  The  descent  of  Cathmor  described. 
He  rallies  the  army,  renews  the  battle,  and,  before  Ofian  could 
arrive,  engages  Fillan  himself.  Upon  the  approach  of  Ofian,  the 
combat  bdzveen  the  tivo  heroes  ceases.  Of  sian  and  Cathmor  pre- 
pare tofght,  but  night  coming  on  prevents  them,  Ofian  returns 
to  the  place  ivhere  Cathmor  and  Fillan  fought.  He  fnds  Fillan. 
mortally  ivounded,  and  leaning  against  a  rock.  Their  discourscm 
Fillan  dies  :  his  body  is  laid,  by  Ofian,  in  a  neighbouring  cave* 
The  Caledonian  army  return  to  Fingal.  He  questions  them  a~ 
hout  his  son,  and,  understanding  that  he  luas  killed,  retires,  in  si- 
lence, to  the  rock  of  Carmul.  Upon  the  retreat  of  the  army  of 
Fingal,  the  Fir-bolg  advance,  Cathmor  fnds  Bran,  one  of  the 
dogs  of  Fingal,  lyi'.g  on  the  fhield  of  Fillan,  before  the  entrance  of 
the  cave  -where  the  body  of  that  hero  lay.  His  refections  theie- 
upon.  He  returns,  in  a  melancholy  mood,  to  his  army.  Mal- 
thas endeavours  to  comfort  him,  by  the  example  of  his  father  Bur- 
bar->duthul.  Cathmor  retires  to  rest.  The  song  of  Sul  m alia  con- 
cludes the  book,  ivhich  ends  about  the  middle  of  the  third  nighi 
from  the  opening  of  the  poem. 


'ATHMOR  rises  on  his  Lill  I   Shall    Fingal 
take  th::  sword  of  Luno  ?    But  what  fhoulc!   be- 

*   Fingal  speaks* 

Us 
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come  of  thy  fame,  son  of  -^hite-bosomed  Clatho  ? 
Turn  not  thine  eyes  from  Finical,  fair  daughter 
of  inistore  I  (h.dl  not  quench  thy  earlv  beam. 
It  ihin  s  along  my  soul.  Rise,  wood  (kirted 
Mora,  lise  between  the  war  and  me  !  Why 
fliouli  Fingal  be'^old  the  strife,  lest  his  dark- 
h-i'red  warrior  flioukl  fall  !  Amidst  the  song,  O 
C)rril,  pour  the  sound  of  the  trembling  harp  ! 
Here  are  the  voices  of  rock  !  and  there  the  bright 
tumbling  of  waters  F.ither  of  Oscar,  lift  the 
spe:ir  !  Def  nd  the  young  in  arms.  Conceal  thy 
steps  from  Fdian.  He  must  not  know  that  I 
doubt  his  steel.  No  rloud  of  mine  Ihall  rise, 
my  son,  upon  thy  soul  of  fire  !*' 

He  sunk  behind  his  rock,  amid  the  sound  of 
Carril's  v^ong  Brightening  in  my  growing  soul, 
I  took  the  spear  of  Temora  *.  I  saw,  alon^ 
Moi-lena,  the  wild  tumbling  of  battle  •,  the  strife 
of  death,  in  gleaming  rows,  disjoined  and  bro- 
ken round  Fillan  is  a  beam  of  fire.  From 
wing  to  wing  is  his  wasteful  course.  The  ridges 
of  war  melt  before  him.  They  are  rolled,  in 
smoak,  from  the  fields  ! 

Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  Cathmor,  in  the 
armour  of  kings  !  Dark- waves  the  eagle's  wing,, 
above  his  helmet  of  fire.  Unconcerned  aie  his 
steps,  as  if  they  were  to  the  chace  of  Erin.  He 
raises,  at  times,  his  terrible  voice.  Erin,  abalhed,. 
gathers  round.  Their  souls  return  back,  like  a 
stream.  They  wonder  at  the  steps  of  their  fear. 
He  rose,  like  the  beam  of  the  morning,  on  a 
haunted  heath  :  the  traveller  looks  back,  with 
bending  eye,  on  the  field  of  dreadful  forms  ! 
Sudden,    from    th-    rock   of   Moi  '^mm,   are   Sul- 

*  l^he  spear  of  Temora  was  that  wliich  0.<car  hail  received, 
in  a  present,  from  Cormac,  the  son  of  Artho  kitig  of  Irehnd. 
it  was  of  it  that  Cairbar  made  the  pretext  lor  quarrcUmg  with 
Oscar,  at  the  feast,  in  the  first  book. 
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i-nalla's  trembling  steps.  An  oak  takes  the  spear 
from  her  hand.  Half-bent  tlie  looses  the  lance. 
But  then  are  her  eyes  on.  the  king,  from  amid 
her  wandering  locks  !  No  friendly  strife  is  before 
thee  !  No  light  contending  of  bows,  as  when  the 
youth  of  t  riuba  came  forth  beneath  the  eye 
of  Cathmor  ! 

As  the  rock  of  Runo,  which  takes  the  pafsing 
clouds  as  the  fly,  seems  growing,  in  gathered 
darknefs,  over  the  streamy  heath  •,  so  seems  the 
chief  of  Atha  taller,  as  gather  his  people  around. 
As  different  blasts  flyover  the  sea,  each  behind 
its  dark-blue  wave,  so  Cathmor's  words,  on  eve- 
ry side,  pour  his  warriors  forth.  Nor  silent  on 
his  hill  is  Fillan.  He  mixes  his  words  vvith  his 
echoing  fliield.  An  eagle  he  seemed,  with 
sounding  wings,  calling  the  wind  to  his  rock, 
when  he  sees  the  coming  forth  of  the  roes,  011- 
Lutha's  *  rufhy  field  I 

Now  they  bend  forward  In  battle.  Death'sjf 
hundred  voices  arise.  The  kings,  on  either  side, 
were  like  fires  on  the  souls  of  the  hosts.  Of^ian 
bounded  along.  High  rocks  and  trees  rulh  tall 
between  the  war  and  me.  But  I  hear  the  noise 
of  steel  between  my  changing  arms.  Rising, 
gleaming,  on  the  hill,  1  behold  the  backward 
tteps  of  hobts  r  their  backward  steps,  on  either 
side,  and  v/ildly-looking  eyes.  The  chiefs  were 
met  in  dreadful  figlit  !  The  two  blue-fhielded 


I  C\v-hzt  ifinc/i/zg-lay  ;  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  Inis-huna,  or 
the  western  coast  of  South-Britain.  It  was  in  this  bay  that 
Cathmor  was  wind-bound  when  Sul-mallo  came,  in  the  dis- 
gui>e  of  a  young  warrior,  to  accompany  him  in  his  voyage  to 
Ireland.  Connior,  the  father  of  Sul-mallo,  as  is  insin-jated 
at  the  close  of  the  third  book,  was  dead  before  the  departure 
of  his  daughter. 

*  Lutha  was  the  name  of  a  valley  in  Morven.  There 
dwelt  Toscar  the  son  of  Conloch,  the  father  of  Malvina, 
who,  upon  that  account,  is  often  called  t.be  maid  of  Lut/Mi.  Lm^ 

D  0 
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kings !  Tall  and  dark,  through  gleams  of  steel, 
are  seen  the  striving  heroes  !  I  ruih.  My  fears 
for  Fillan  fly,  burning  acrofs  my  soul. 

I  come.  Nor  Cathmor  flies  ',  nor  yet  comes 
on  ;  he  sidelong  stalks  along.  An  icy  rock,  cold, 
tall,  he  seems.  I  call  forth  all  my  cteel.  Silent 
awhile  we  stride,  on  either  side  of  a  rufhing 
stream  :  then,  sudden  turning,  all  at  once,  we 
raise  our  pointed  spears  !  We  raise  our  spears, 
but  night  comes  down.  It  is  dark  and  silent 
round  •,  but  where  the  distant  steps  of  hosts  arc 
sounding  over  the  heath  ! 

I  come  to  the  place  where  Fillan  fought.  Nor 
voice,  nor  sound  is  there.  A  broken  helmet 
lies  on  earth,  a  buckler  cleft  in  twain.  Where, 
Fillan,  where  art  thou,  young  chief  of  echoing 
Morven  ?  He  hears  me  leaning  on  a  rock  which 
bends  its  grey  head  over  the  stream.  He  hears-*, 
but  sullen,  dark  he  stands*  At  length  I  saw  the 
hero  ! 

"  Why  standest  thou,  robed  in  darknefs,  sen 
of  woody  Selma  ?  Bright  is  thy  path,  my  brother, 
in  tliis  dark- brown  field  !  Long  has  been  thy 
strife  in  battle  I  Now  the  horn  of  Fingal  is  heard. 
Ascend  to  the  cloud  of  thy  father,  to  his  hill  of 
feasts.  In  the  evening  mist  he  sits,  and  hears 
the  sound  of  Carril's  harp.  Carry  joy  to  the  a- 
ged,  young  breaker  of  the  fhields  ! 

"  Can  die  vanquifhed  carry  joy  ?  Ofsian,  no 
fliicld  is  mine  !  It  ll^s  broken  on  the  field.  The 
eagle- wing  of  my  helmet  is  torn.  It  is  when  foes 
fiy  before  them,  that  fathers  delight  in  their  sons. 
But  their  sighs  burbt  forth,  in  secret,  when  tlieir 
young  warriors  yield.  No  :  Fillan  Onll  not  be- 
hold the  king  I  Why  fl^.ould  the  hero  mourn  ?'' 

"  Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho  !  O  Fillan,  awake, 
not  my  soul  !  Wert  thou  not  a  burning  fire  bs- 
iore  IuaK  I  Shall  he  not  rejoice  ?  Such  fame  be- 
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longs  not  to  Ofsian ;  yet  is  the  king  still  a  sun  to 
me.  He  looks  on  my  steps  with  joy.  Shadows 
never  rise  on  his  face.  Ascend,  O  Fillan,  to 
Xklora  !   His  feast  is  spread  in  the  folds  of  mist»" 

"  Ofsian  !  give  me  that  broken  fhield  :  these 
feathers  that  are  rolled  in  the  wind.  Place  them 
near  to  Fillan,  that  lefs  of  his  fame  may  fall. 
Ofsian,  I  begin  to  fail.  Lay  me  in  that  hollo7/ 
rock.  Raise  no  stone  above,  lest  one  fhould  alk 
about  my  fame.  I  am  fallen  in  the  fir-it  of  my 
fields ;  fallen  without  renown.  Let  thy  voice 
alone  send  joy  to  my  flying  soul.  Why  fliould 
the  bard  know  where  dwells  the  lost  beam  of 
Clatho  *  !" 

**  Is  thy  spirit  on  the  eddying  winds,  O  Fillan, 
young  breaker  of  fhields  !  Joy  pursue  my  hero 
through  his  folded  clouds.  The  forms  of  thy 
fathers,  O  Fillan,  bend  to  receive  their  son.     1 


*  A  dialogue  between  Clatho  the  mother,  and.  Bos-mina 
the  sister  of  Fillan. 

Clatho. — "  Daughter  of  Fingal,  arise  !  thou  light  between 
thy  locks.  Lift  thy  fair  head  from  rest,  soft-gliding  sun-beam 
of  Selma !  I  beheld  thy  arms,  on  thy  breast,  white  tofsed  a- 
midbt  thy  wandering  locks:  when  the  rusthng  breeze  of  the 
morning  carae  from  the  desart  of  streams.  Hast  thou  seen  thy 
fathers,  Bos-niina,  descending  in  thy  dreams  ?  Arise,  daughter 
of  Clatho  ;  dwells  there  aught  of  grief  in  thy  soul  .•' 

Bos-MiNA. — "  A  thin  form  pafsed  before  me,  fading  as  it 
flew  :  like  the  darkening  wave  of  a  breeze,  along  a.  field  of 
grafs  Descend  from  thy  wall,  O  harp,  and  call  back  the  soul 
of  Bos  mina,  it  has  rolled  away,  like  a  stream.  1  hear  thy 
plea-ant  sound.     I  hear  thee,  O  harp,  and  my  voice  fhall  rise. 

"  How  ofrtn  fhall  ye  rufh  to  war,  ye  dwellers  of  my  soul  ? 
your  paths  are  distant,  kings  of  men,  in  Erixi  of  blue  streams. 
Lift  thy  wing,  thou  southern  breeze,  from  Ciona's  darkening 
heath  :  spread  the  sails  of  Fingal  towards  the  bays  cf  his  land. 

'*  But  who  is  that,  in  h:s  strength,  darkening  in  the  pre- 
sence of  war  ?  His  arm  stetches  to  the  foe,  like  the  beam  of  the 
sickly  sun;  v^'hen  hi»  -ide  is  crusted  with  darknefs  ;  and  he  rclls 
his  dismal  course  through  the  fky.  Who  is  it,  but  the  facher 
of  Bos-mina  ?  Shall  he  return  tiii  danger  is  past  ! 

"  Filhn,  thou  art  a  beam  by  his  side  ;  beautiful  but  terrible, 
is  thy  li^ht,    Thj-  iwcrd  is  btiure  :hc.ej  a  blue  ike  ci  nighty 
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behold  the  spreading  of  their  fire  on  Mora  :  the 
blue-rolling  of  their  misty  wreaths.  Joy  met  thee, 
my  brother  I  But  we  are  dark  and  sad  I  I  behold 
the  foe  round  the  aged.  I  behold  the  wasting 
away  of  his  fame.  Thou  art  left  alone  in  the 
field,  O  grey-haired  king  of  Selma  !" 

I  laid  him  in  the  hollow  rock,  at  the  roar  of 
the  nightly  stream.  One  red  star  looked  in  on 
the  hero.  Winds  lift,  at  times,  his  locks.  I  listen. 
No  sound  is  heard.  The  warrior  flept !  As  light- 
ning on  a  cloud,  a  thought  came  rufliing  along 
my  soul.  My  eyes  roll  in  fire  :  my  stride  was  in 
the  clang  of  steel.  "  I  will  find  thee,  king  of 
Erin !  in  the  gathering  of  thy  thousands  find  thee. 
Why  fliould  that  cloud  escape,  that  quenched  our 
early  beam  ^  Kindle  your  meteors  on  your  hills, 
my  fathers.  Light  my  daring  steps.  I  will  con- 
sume in  wrath  *.  But  (liould  not  I  return  !  The 
king  is  without  a  son,  grey-haired  among  his  foes! 
His  arm  is  not  as  in  the  days  of  old.  His  fame 
grows  dim  in  Erin.     Let  me  not  behold  him,  laid 

When  (hale  thou  return  to  thy  roes  ;  to  the  streams  of  thy 
rufhy  fields  ?  When  fliall  I  behold  thee  from  Mora,  while 
winds  strew  my  long  locks  on  their  blasts !  But  fliall  a  young 
eagle  return  from  the  field  where  the  heroes  fall ! 

Clatho. — "  Soft  as  the  song  of  Loda,  is  the^voice  of  Sel- 
ma's  maid.  Pleas^ant  to  the  ear  of  Clatho  is  the  name  of  the 
breaker  of  fhields.  Behold,  the  king  comes  from  ocean  :  the 
fhield  of  Moiven  is  borne  by  bards  The  foe  has  fled  before 
him,  likr  the  departure  of  mist.  I  hear  not  the  sounding 
■wings  of  my  eagle  ;  the  rufhing  forth  of  the  son  of  Clatho. 
Thou  art  dark,  O  Fingal  ;  fliall  the  warrior  never  return  ?" 

*  Here  the  !-enttnce  is  designedly  left  unfiniflied  The  sense 
is,  that  he  was  resolved,  like  a  destroying  fire,  to  consume 
Cathn.or,  who  had  killed  his  brother.  In  the  midst  of  this 
resolution,  the  situation  of  Fingal  suggests  it.-clf  to  him,  in  a 
very  strong  light.  He  resolves  to  return  to  afjist  the  king  in 
prosecuting  the  war.  But  then  his  fhanie  for  rot  defending- 
his  brother,  recurs  to  him.  He  is  determined  again  to  go  and 
find  out  Cathmor.  We  may  consider  him,  as  in  the  act  of 
advancing  towards  the  enemy,  when  tlie  horn  oi  Fingal 
joundcd  on  Mora,  and  called  back  his  people  to  his  presenter- 
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low  in  his  latter  field.  But  can  I  return  to  the 
king  ?  Will  he  not  afii  about  his  son  ?  "  Thou 
oughtest  to  defend  young  Fillan.''  Ofsian  will 
meet  the  foe  I  Green  Erin,  thy  sounding  tread  is 
pleasant  to  my  ear.  I  rufh  on  thy  ridgy  host,  to 
Hum  the  eyes  of  Fingal.  I  hear  the  voice  of  the 
king,  on  Mora's  misty  top !  He  calls  his  two  sons  I 
I  come,  my  father,  in  my  grief.  I  come  like  an 
eagle,  which  the  flame  of  night  met  in  the  de- 
sart,  and  spoiled  of  half  his  wings  !" 

Distant  *  round  the  king,  on  Mora,  the  bro- 
ken ridges  of  Morven  are  rolled.  They  turned 
their  eyes  :  each  darkly  bends,  on  his  own  afheii 
Fpear.  Silent  stood  the  king  in  the  midst. 
Thought  on  thought  rolled  over  his  soul.  As 
v/aves  on  a  secret  mountain- lake,  each  with  its 
back  of  foam.  He  looked  ;  no  son  appeared, 
with  his  long- beaming  spear.  The  sighs  rose, 
crowding,  from  his  soul ;  but  he  concealed  his 
p/ief.  At  length  1  stood  beneath  an  oak.  No 
voice  of  mine  was  heard.      What  could  1  say  to 

This  soliloquy  is  natural  :  the  resolutions  which  so  suddenly 
follow  one  another,  are  expref^ive  of  a  mind  extremely  agita- 
ted with  sorrow  and  conscious  fhame  ;  yet  the  behaviour  of 
Ofsian,  in  his  execution  of  the  commands  of  Fingal,  is  so  ir- 
reprehensible,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  where  he  failed 
in  his  duty.  The  truth  is,  that  when  men  fail  in  designs 
•which  they  ardently  wifh  to  accomplifh,  they  naturally  blame 
themselves,  as  the  chief  cause  of  their  disappointment. 

*  "  This  scene,'' says  an  ingenious  writer,  and  a  good  judge, 
•*  is  solemn.  The  poet  always  places  his  chief  character  a» 
xnidst  objects  which  favour  the  sublime,  Vhe  face  of  the 
country,  the  night,  the  broken  remains  of  a  defeated  army, 
2nd,  above  all,  the  attitude  and  silence  of  Fingal  himself,  are 
circumstances  calculated  to  imprefs  an  awful  idea  on  the  mind. 
Ofsian  is  most  sutcefsful  in  his  night-descriptions.  Dark  ima- 
ges suited  the  melancholy  temper  of  his  mind.  His  poems 
were  all  composed  after  the  active  part  of  his  life  was  over, 
•when  he  was  blind,  and  had  survived  all  the  companions  of 
his  youth  :  we  therefore  find  a  veil  of  ludancholy  thrown  o- 
vsr  ths.  whok.'' 
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FIngal  in  his  hour  of  woe  ?  His  words  rose,  at 
length,  in  the  midst :  the  people  flirunk  back- 
ward as  he  spoke  f . 

"  Where  is  the  son  of  Sehna,  he  who  led  in 

f  I  owe  the  first  paragraph  oi  the  loUowiijg  note  to  the 
same  pen. 

"  The  abafhed  behaviour  of  the  army  of  Fingal  proceeds 
rather  from  fhame  than  fear-  The  king  was  not  of  a  tyran- 
nical disposition  :  He,  as  he  profefies  him.-elf  in  the  fifth  book, 
rcver  rvas  a  dreadful  form,  in  their  presence,  darkened  into  ivratb. 
His  "voice  if  as  no  thunder  to  their  ears  :  his  eye  sent  forth  no  death. 
The  first  ages  of  society  are  not  the  times  of  arbitrary  power. 
As  the  wants  of  mankind  are  few,  they  retain  their  indepen- 
dence. It  is  ap  advanced  state  of  civilization  that  moulds  the 
mind  to  that  submifsion  to  government,  of  which  ambitioua 
magistrates  take  advantage,  and  raise  themselves  into  abso- 
lute power  " 

It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  the  common  Highlanders  lived  in 
abject  slavery  under  their  chiefs.  Their  high  idea  of,  and 
attachment  to  the  heads  of  their  families,  probably  led  the 
unintelligent  into  this  mistake.  When  the  honour  of  the 
tribe  was  concerned,  the  commands  of  the  chief  were  obeyed, 
without  restriction  :  but  if  individuals  were  opprefscd,  they 
threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  a  neighbouring  clan,  affuni- 
td  a  new  name,  and  were  encouraged  and  protected.  The 
fear  of  this  desertion,  no  doubt,  made  the  chiefs  cautious  in 
tlicir  government.  As  their  consequence,  in  the  eyes  of  o- 
thers,  was  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  people,  they 
took  care  to  avoid  every  thing  that  tended  to  diniinifh  it. 

It  was  but  very  lately  that  the  authority  of  the  laws  extend- 
ed to  the  Highlands.  Before  that  time  the  clans  were  go- 
verned, in  civil  affairs,  not  by  the  verbal  commands  of  the 
chief,  but  by  what  they  called  Chcoda,  or  the  traditional  pre- 
cedent? of  their  ance^tors.  When  differences  hupj-cncd  be- 
tween individuals,  some  of  the  oldc  t  men  in  the  tribe  were 
thoscn  umpires  between  the  parties,  to  decide  according  to 
the  Clechdii.  The  chief  interjiosed  his  authority,  and  invari- 
ably enforced  the  decision.  In  their  wars,  which  were  fre- 
quent, fn  account  of  family  feuds,  the  chief  was  lefs  reserved 
in  the  execution  of  his  auti.oiiry  ;  and  even  then  he  seldom 
extended  it  to  the  tailing  the  hfe  of  any  of  his  tribe.  No 
crime  was  capital,  except  murder;  and  that  was  very  unfre- 
qnent  in  the  Highlands.  No  corporal  puniflimcnt,  of  any 
kind,  wa<<  inflicted.  The  memory  of  an  affront  of  this  sort 
would  remain,  for  ages,  in  a  family,  and  they  would  seize  eve- 
ry opportunity  to  be  revenged,  unltfs  it  came  immediately  from 
the  lian''s  of  the  chief  himself;  in  that  case  it  was  taken,  rather 
is  a  futhtrlj'  correction,  than  a  kgal  jmnifflojcnt  for  offences-. 
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war  ?  I  behold  not  his  steps  among  my  people, 
returning  from  the  field.  Fell  the  young  bound- 
ing roe,  who  was  so  stately  on  my  hill  ?  He  fell ; 
for  ye  are  silent.  The  ihield  of  war  is  cleft  in 
twain.  Let  his  armour  be  near  to  Fingal  ;  and 
the  sword  of  dark-brown  Luno.  I  am  waked  on 
my  liills  ;   with  morning  I  descend  to  war." 

Higli  *  on  Cormul's  rock  an  oak  Is  flaming 
to  the  wind.  The  grey  skirts  of  mist  are  rolled 
around  ;  thither  strode  the  king  in  his  wrath. 
Distant  from  the  host  he  always  lay,  when  battle 
burnt  witliin  his  soul.  On  two  spears  hung  his 
fhield  on  high  ;  the  gleaming  sign  of  death  ;  that 
lliield,  which  he  was  wont  to  strike,  by  night, 
before  he  ruflied  to  war.  It  was  then  his  war- 
riors knew  when  the  king  was  to  lead  in  strife  ; 
for  never  w^as  this  buckler  heard,  till  the  wrath 
of  Fingal  arose.  Unequal  were  his  steps  on  high, 
as  he  fhone  in  the  beam  of  the  oak  ;  he  was 
dreadful  as  the  form  of  the  spirit  of  night,  when 
he  cloathes,  on  hills,  his  wild  gestures  with  mist, 
and  ilsuing  forth,  on  the  troubled  ocean,  mounts 
the  car  of  winds. 


*  The  rotk  of  Cormul  is  often  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
part  of  the  poem.  It  was  on  it  Fingal  and  Ofsian  stood  to  view 
the  battle.  The  custom  of  retiring  from  the  army,  on  the 
night  prior  to  their  engaging  in  battle,  was  universal  among 
the  kings  of  the  Caledonians,  Trenmor,  the  most  renewed 
of  the  ancestors  of  Fingal,  is  mentioned  as  the  first  who  insti- 
tuted this  custom.  Succeeding  bards  attributed  it  to  a  hero 
of  a  later  period.  In  an  old  poem,  which  begins  with  Mac- 
^rcaih  na  ceud  srol,  this  cubtom  of  retiring  from  the  arm)',  be- 
fore an  engagement,  is  numbered  among  the  wise  institutions 
of  Fergus,  the  son  of  Arc  or  Arcath,  the  first  king  of  Scots  I 
fliall  here  tranflate  the  pafsage  ;  in  some  other  note  1  may 
probably  give  all  that  remains  of  the  poem.  Fergus  of  tbe 
hundred  streams  y  son  of  Arcath  ivho  fought  of  old  :  thou  didst  first 
retire  at  night ;  when  the  foe  rolled  before  thee,  in  echoing  fittds. 
I^or  tending  in  rest  is  the  king:  he  gathers  battles  in  his  soul.  Fly 
son  of  the  stranger  !    ivith  morn  he  fhall  rtifh  abroad.       When,  or 

by  whom,  this  poem  was  written,  is  uncertaia. 
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Nor  settled,  from  the  storm,  is  Erin's  sea  of 
war  !  they  glitter,  beneath  the  moon,  and,  low- 
humiving,  still  roll  on  the  field.  Alone  are  the 
steps  of  Cathmor,  before  them  on  the  heath  ;  he 
hangs  forward,  with  all  his  arms,  on  Morvcn's 
flying  host.  Now  had  he  come  to  the  mofsy  cave, 
where  Fillan  lay  in  night.  One  tree  was  bent 
above  the  stream,  which  glittered  over  the  rock. 
"I'here  (lione  to  the  moon  the  broken  fliield  of 
Clatho's  son  ;  and  near  it,  on  grafs,  lay  hairy- 
footed  Bran*.  He  had  mifsed  the  chief  on  JVlora, 
and  searched  him  along  the  wind.  He  thought 
that  the  blue- eyed  hunter  lltpt  5  he  lay  upon  his 
fhield.  No  bhst  czvac  over  tlie  heath,  unknown 
to  bounding  Bran. 

Cathmor  saw  the  white-brensted  dog ;  he  saw 
the  broken  fhield.  Darknefs  is  blown  back  on 
his  soul  ;  he  remembers  the  falling  away  of  the 
people.  They  come,  a  stream  ;  are  roiled  away  ; 
another  race  succeeds.  "  But  some  m.ark  the 
fields,    as    they    pafs,    with    their   own    mighty 


*  1  remember  to  have  met  with  an  old  poen-,  wherein  a 
story  of  this  sort  is  happily  introduced.  In  one  of  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Danes,  Ullin-clundii,  a  considerable  chief  on  the 
western  coast  of:  .otland,  wa>  k;)l;d  in  a  rencounter  with  a 
flying  party  of  the  enemy,  who  had  landed  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  place  of  his  rtsider.ce.  The  few  fol'.owcrd 
who  attended  him  were  aLo  iljin.  The  young  wife  of  Ulliii- 
cluiidu,  who  had  not  heard  of  his  fall,  feariiig  the  worst,  on 
account  of  his  long  delay,  alarmed  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  who 
wer,t  in  search  ol  him  along  the  fliore.  Thty  did  not  find 
him  ;  and  the  beautiful  widow  became  disconsolate.  At  length 
he  was  discovend,  by  means  of  his  dog,  who  sat  on  a  rock 
bes  de  the  body,  for  some  days.  The  stanza  concerning  the 
dog,  whose  name  was  Duchos,  or  Blaci/oct,  is  descriptive. 

"  Dark-sided  Duchos!  feet  (^f  wind  !  cold  is  thy  seat  on 
rocks.  He  (the  dog)  sees  the  roe  :  his  ears  are  high  ;  and 
half  he  bounds  away.  He  looks  around  ;  but  Uliin  flecp.-.  ; 
he  droops  again  hi>.  head.  The  winds  conie  past;  dark  Du- 
chos thinks  that  ITlhn's  voice  is  there.  BDt  still  he  beholds 
him  silent,  laid  amid>t  the  waving  heath-  Daik  sided  Du- 
chos, his  voice  no  more  Ihall  send  thee  over  the  heath  !" 
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names.  The  heath,  through  dark-brown  years, 
is  theirs  ;  so;ne  blue  stream  winds  to  their  fame. 
Of  these  be  the  chief  of  Atha,  when  he  lays  him 
down  on  earth.  Often  may  the  voice  of  future 
times  meet  Cathmor  in  the  air  ;  when  he  strides 
from  wind  to  wind,  or  folds  himself  in  the  wing 
of  a  storm." 

Green  Erin  gathered  round  the  king,  to  hear 
the  voice  of  his  power.  Their  joyful  faces  bend, 
unequal,  forward,  in  the  light  of  the  oak.  They 
who  were  terrible  were  removed  :  1  ubar  *  winds 
again  in  their  host.  Cathmor  was  that  beam 
from  heaven  which  flione  when  his  people  v/ere 
dark.  He  was  honoured  in  the  midst.  Their 
souls  rose  with  ardour  around.  The  king  alone 
no  gladnefs  ihev/ed  ^  no  stranger  he  to  war  1 

**  AVhy  is  the  king  so  sad,"  said  Malthos  eagle- 
eyed  ?  "  Remains  there  a  foe  at  Lubar  ?  Lives 
there  among  them,  who  can  lift  the  spear  ?  Not 
so  peaceful  was  thy  father,  Borbar-duihul  f ,  king 

*  In  order  to  illustrate  this  pafage,  it  is  proper  to  lay  be- 
fore the  reader  the  scene  of  the  two  preceding  battles.  Be- 
tween the  hills  of  Mora  and  Lona  lay  the  plain  of  Moi-ienaj 
through  which  ran  the  river  Lu'jar.  The  first  battle,  where- 
in Gaul,  the  son  of  Morni,  commanded  on  the  Caledonian 
side,  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  Lubar.  As  there  was  little 
advantage  obtained  on  either  side,  the  armies,  after  the  bat- 
tle, retained  their  former  positions. 

In  the  second  battle,  wherein  Fillan  commanded,  the  Irifh, 
after  the  fall  of  Fo'dath,  were  driven  up  the  hill  of  Lona  \  but, 
tipon  the  coming  of  Cathmor  to  their  a;d,  they  regained  their 
former  situation,  and  drove  back  the  Caledonians,  in  their 
turn  ;    so  that  Lubar  ivinded  again  in  their  best. 

f  Borbar-duthul  the  father  of  Cathmor,  was  the  brother  of 
that  Cole  ulia,  who  is  said,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
book,  to  have  rebelled  against  Cormac  king  of  Ireland.  Bor- 
bar-duthul seems  to  have  retained  all  the  prejudice  of  his  fa- 
mily against  the  succefsion  of  the  posterity  of  Conar,  on  the 
Irifh  throne.  From  this  fhort  episode  we  learn  some  facts 
which  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  times.  It  ap- 
pears that,  when  Swaran  invaded  Ireland,  he  was  only  op- 
posed by  the  Gael,  who  pofscfs^d  Ulster,  and  the  north  of 
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of  spenrs.  His  rage  was  a  fire  that  always  burn- 
ed ;  his  joy  over  fallen  foes  was  grear.  Three 
days  feasted  the  grey-haired  hero,  when  he  heard 
that  Calmar  feli  :  Cdmar  who  aided  the  race  of 
Ullin,  from  Lara  of  the  streams.  Often  did  he 
feel,  with  his  hands,  the  steel  which,  they  said, 
had  pierced  his  foe.  He  felt  it  with  his  hands, 
for  Borbar-duthul's  eyes  had  failed.  Yet  was 
the  king  a  sun  to  his  friends  :  a  gale  to  lift  their 
branches  round.  Joy  was  around  him  in  his 
hails  ;  he  loved  the  8ons  of  Bolga.  His  name 
remains  in  Atha,  like  the  awful  memory  of 
^^hosts,  who?e  presence  was  terrib'e,  but  they 
blew  the  storm  away.  Now  let  the  voices  *  of 
Erin  raise  the  soul  of  the  king  ;  he  th  »t  (hone 
when  war  was  dark,  and  laid  tiie  mighty  low. 
Fonar,  from  that  grey- browed  rock,  pour  the 
tale  of  other  times ;  pour  it  on  wide-fkirted  E- 
rin,  as  it  settles  round." 

"  To  me,"  said  Cathmor,  "  no  song  fliall 
rise  j  nor  Fonar  sit  on  the  rock  of  Lubar.  The 
mighty  there  are  laid  lov.  Disturb  not  their 
ruQiing  ghosts.  Far,  Malthos,  far  remove  the 
sound  o/  Erin's  song.  I  rejoice  not  over  the  foe, 
when  he  ceases  to  lift  the  spear.  With  morn- 
ing we  pour  our  strength  abroad.  Fingal  is  wa- 
kened on  liis  echoing  hill  " 

that  ifland.  Calniur,  the  son  of  Mathj,  whose  gallant  beha- 
viour and  death  are  related  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal,  was 
the  only  chief  of  the  race  of  the  Fiibolg  that  joined  the  Gael, 
or  Irifli  Caledonian^,  di.rirg  the  invasion  of  Swaran.  'CI  c 
indecent  joy,  which  Borbar-duthul  cxprefsed,  upon  the  death 
of  Calmar,  is  well  suited  with  that  spirit  of  revenge  which 
subsisted,  universally,  in  every  country  where  the  feudal  sys- 
tem was  cstablilhtd.  It  would  appear  that  some  person  had 
carried  to  llorbar.dnti^ul  thai  weapon,  with  which,  it  was 
pretended",  Calmar  had  been  kdled. 

*  The  voices  of  Erin ^  a  poetical  exprefsion  for  the  bards  of 
Ireland. 
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Like  waves  blown  back  by  sudden  winds,  E- 
rln  retired  a*^  the  voice  of  the  king.  Deep  roll- 
ed into  the  field  of  night  they  spread  their  hum- 
ming tribes.  Beneaih  hit.  own  tree,  at  intervals, 
each  bard  *  sat  down  with  his  harp.  They  rais- 
ed the  song,  and  touched  the  string  •,  each  to  the 
chief  he  loved.  Before  a  burning  oak,  Sul-malU 
touched  at  times  the  harp.  She  touched  the  harp, 
and  heard,  between,  the  breezes  in  her  hair.  In 
darknefs,  near,  lay  the  king  of  Atha,  beneath  an 
aged  tree.  The  beam  of  the  oak  was  turned 
from  him  ;  he  saw  the  maid,  but  was  not  seen. 
His  soul  poured  forth  in  secret,  when  he  beheld 


*  Not  only  the  kings,  but  every  petty  chief  had  anciently 
their  bards  attending  them  in  the  field ;  and  those  bard?,  in 
proportion  to  the  power  of  their  chiefs,  who  retained  them, 
had  a  number  of  inferior  bards  in  their  train.  Upon  j^olemn 
occasions,  all  the  batds  in  the  army  would  join  in  one  choru?, 
cither  when  they  celebrated  their  victories,  or  lamented  the 
death  of  a  person,  worthy  and  renowned,  llain  in  the  war. 
The  words  were  of  the  composiuon  of  the  arch-bard,  retain- 
ed by  the  king  himself,  who  generally  attained  to  that  high 
office  on  account  of  his  superior  genius  for  poetry.  As  the 
persons  of  the  bards  were  sacred,  and  the  emoluments  of  their 
office  considerable,  the  order,  in  succeeding  times,  becanve  ve- 
ry numerous  and  insolent.  It  would  appear,  that,  after  the 
introduction  of  Chri.-tianity,  tome  served  in  the  double  capa- 
city of  bard«  and  clergymen.  It  was,  from  this  circumstance, 
that  they  had  the  n.ime  of  Chloe,  which  is  probably  derived 
from  the  Latin  Clerieus.  The  Chlere,  be  their  name  derived 
from  what  it  will,  became,  at  last,  a  public  nuisance  ;  for, 
taking  advantage  of  their  sacred  character,  they  went  about, 
in  great  bodies,  and  lived  at  discretion,  in  the  houses  of  the 
chiefs  ;  till  another  party  of  the  same  order  drove  thtm  away 
by  mere  dint  of  satire.  Some  of  the  indelicate  disputes  of 
these  worthy  poetical  combatants  are  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, and  fhevv  how  much  the  bards,  at  last,  abused  the  privi- 
leges VI  hie  h  the  admiration  of  their  countrymen  had  conferred 
on  the  order.  It  was  this  insolent  behaviour  that  induced  the 
chiefs  to  retrench  their  number,  and  to  take  away  those  pri- 
vileges which  they  were  no  longer  worthy  to  enjoy.  Their 
indolence,  and  disposition  to  lampoon,  extinguiihed  all  the 
poetical  fervour  which  distinguiflied  their  predecefsois,  and 
makes  us  the  lefs  regret  the  estinction  of  the  order. 
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her  fearful  eye. — "  But  battle  is  before  thee,  son 
of  Borbar-duthul." 

Amidst  the  harp  at  Intervals,  fhe  listened  whe- 
ther the  warrior  flept.  Her  soul  was  up  ;  (lie 
longed  in  secret  to  pour  her  own  sad  song.  The 
field  is  silent.  On  their  wings  the  blasts  of  night 
retire.  The  bards  had  ceased ;  and  meteors  came, 
red-winding  with  their  ghosts  j  the  (ky  grew 
dark  ;  the  forms  of  the  dead  were  blended  with 
the  clouds  :  but  heedlefs  bends  the  daughter  of 
Conmor  over  the  decaying  flame,  'i'hou  wert 
alone  in  lier  soul,  car-borne  chief  of  Atha.  Slie 
raised  the  voice  of  the  song,  and  touched  the 
harp  between. 

"  Clun-galo  *  came  ;  fhe  mifsed  the  maid. 
. — "  Where  art  thou,  beam  of  light  ?  Hunters, 
from  the  mofsy  rock,  saw  ye  the  blue  eyed  fair  ? 
Are  her  steps  on  grafsy  Lumon  ;  near  the  bed 
of  roes  ?  Ah  me  !  I  behold  her  bow  in  the  hall. 
Where  art  thou,  beam  of  light  .^" 

"  f  Cease,  love  of  Conmor  cease  ;  I  hear  thee 
not  on  the  ridgy  heath.  My  eye  is  turned  to 
the  king,  whose  path  is  terrible  in  war.  He  for 
whom  my  soul  is  up,  in  the  season  of  my  rest. 
Deep- bosomed  in 'war  he  stands,  he  beholds  me 
not  from  his  cloud.  Why,  sun  of  8ul-malla, 
dost  thou  not  look  forth  .''  I  dwell  in  darknefs 
here  ;  wide  over  me  flies  the  fliadovvy  mist.  Fill- 
ed with  dew  are  my  locks  :  look  thou  from  thy 
cloud,  O  sun  of  Sul-malla's  ^^oul  !"  *     *     *     * 


'  Cluii  galo,  the  wife  of  Conmor,  king  of  Inii-huna,  and 
the  nidher  of  Sul-malla.  She  is  here  rtpresented  as  mifsing 
her  daughter,  after  fhe  had  fled  with  Cathmor. 

f  Sul  malla  replies  to  the  supposed  quc'^tioris  of  her  mother. 
Towards  the  middle  of  this  paru'^ragli  fhe  calls  Cathmor  t/jt 
sun  of  her  j<?u/,  and  continues  the  metaphor  throughout.  This 
book  ends  we  may  ^uppose,  about  the  aiiddic  uf  the  thiid 
xii^hc  from  the  opening  ot  the  poem, 
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BOOK  vir. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

''bis  hook  begins  about  the  middle  of  the  third  night  from  the 
opening  of  the  poem.  The  poet  describes  a  kind  of  mist,  ivhlcb 
rose,  by  night,  from  the  lake  of  Lege,  and  ivas  the  usual  re' 
sldence  of  the  souls  of  the  dead,  during  the  Interval  hetiveen  their 
decease  and  the  funeral  song  The  oppeorance  of  the  ghost  of  Ftllait 
above  the  c  ive  ivherc  bis  body  lay.  His  voice  comes  to  Flngal. 
ttn  the  rock  of  Cormul.  The  king  strikes  the  fhleld  of  Trenmor^ 
tL-hlch  luas  an  Infallible  sign  of  his  appearing  in  arms  himself. 
The  extraordinary  effut  of  the  sound  of  the  Jhleld.  Sul-malia^ 
starting  from  fleep ,  aivakes  Cathmor.  Their  affecting  discourse. 
She  insists  ivlth  him  to  sue  for  peace  :  he  resolves  to  continue  the 
tvar.  He  directs  her  to  retire  to  the  neighbouring  valley  ef  LonUf 
•which  ivas  the  residence  of  an  old  Druid,  until  the  battle  of  the 
vext  day  fhould  be  over.  He  aivakes  his  army  ivlth  the  sound  of 
thejhield.  The  foield  described.  Fonar,  the  bard,  at  the  desire 
oj  Cathmor,  relates  the  frst  settlement  of  the  Flr-bolg  In  Ireland^ 
under  their  leader  Lartbon,  Morning  comes,  Sul-malla  retires 
to  the  valley  of  Lona.     A  Lyric  song  concludes  the  book. 


^  ROM  the  vvood-dclrted  waters  of  Lego,  ascend, 
at  times,  grey  bosomed  mists  ;  when  the  gates 
of  the  west  are  closed  on  the  sun's  eagle- eye. 
Wide,  over  Lara's  stream,  is  poured  the  vapour 
dark  and  deep  :  the  nioon,  like  a  dim  {hield,  is 
sweeming  thro'  its  folds.  With  this,  clothe  the 
spirits  of  old  their  sudden  gesures  on  the  wind^ 
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\v!ien  they  stride  from  blr.st  to  bla^t,  along  the 
dufky  night.  Often,  blended  with  the  gale,  to 
some  warrior's  grave  *  they  roll  the  niist,  a  grey- 
dwelling  to  his  ghost  until  the  songs  arise. 

A  sound  came  from  the  desnrt :  Ic  was  Conar, 
king  of  Inis-fail.  He  poured  his  mist  on  the 
grave  of  Fillan,  at  blue-winding  Lubar.  Dark 
and  mournful  sat  the  ghost,  in  his  grey  ridge  of 
smoak.  The  blast,  at  times,  rolled  him  toge- 
ther :  but  the  form  returned  again.  It  returned 
wMth  bending  eyes,  and  dark  winding  of  locks  of 
mist. 

It  was  f  dark.  The  lleeping  host  were  still, 
in  the  fkirts  of  night.  The  flame  decayed  on 
the  hill  of  Fingal  ;  the  king  lay  lonely  on  his 
fhield.  His  eyes  were  half-closed  in  lleep  •,  the 
voice  of  Fillan  came.  "  Sleeps  the  hufband  of 
Ciatho  ?  Dwells  tlie  father  of  the  fallen  in  rest  .'* 
Am  I  forgot  in  the  folds  of  darknefs  \  lonely  ia 
the  season  of  night  r" 

**  Why  dost  thou  mix,"  said  the  king,  "  with 


*  As  the  mist,  which  rose  from  the  lake  of  Lego,  occasion- 
ed diseases  and  death,  the  bards  feigned  that  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased,  during  the  interval  be- 
tween their  death,  and  the  pronouncing  of  the  funeral  cleoy 
ov«r  their  tombs;  for  it  was  not  allowable,  without  that  cc- 
rcmnny  was  performed,  for  the  spirits  of  the  deed  to  mix 
vith  their  ancestors  in  tLnr  airy  balls.  Ic  was  the  businefs  of 
the  spirit  of  the  nearest  relation  to  the  deceased,  to  take  the 
mist  of  Lego,  and  pour  it  over  the  grave.  We  find  here 
Conar,  the  son  of  Trcnmor,  the  first  king  of  Ireland,  perform- 
ing this  office  for  Fillan,  as  it  was  in  the  cause  of  the  family 
of  Conar  that  that  hero  was  killed. 

f  The  following  is  the  lingular  sentiment  of  a  frigid  bard. 

•V  More  pleasing  to  me  is  the  night  of  Cona,  dark- stream- 
ing from  Ofsian's  harp  ;  more  pleasant  it  is  to  me,  than  a 
white-bosomed  dweller  between  my  arms  ;  than  a  fair- handed 
daughter  of  heroes,  in  the  hour  of  rest." 

Though  tradition  is  not  very  satisfactory  concerning  the 
history  of  this  poet,  it  has  taken  care  to  inform  us,  that  lie  was 
v/r\  o! J  when  he  wrote  the  distich,  a  circumstance  which  we 
mi^ht  have  supposed  wrthout  tl'.e  aid  of  tradition. 
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the  dreams  of  thy  father  ?  Can  I  forget  thee, 
niy  son,  or  ihy  path  of  fire  in  the  field  ?  Not 
such  come  the  deeds  of  the  vaHant  on  the  soul 
of  FIngal.  They  are  not  there  a  beam  of  Hght- 
nhig,  which  is  seen,  and  is  then  no  more.  I 
remember  thee,  O  Fillan  !  and  my  wrath  begins 
to  rise." 

The  king  took  his  deathful  spear,  and  struck 
the  deepiy  sounding  iliield  :  his  shield  that  hun^ 
high  in  night,  the  dis;nal  sign  of  war  I  Ghosts 
fled  on  every  side,  and  roiled  their  gathered  forms 
on  the  wind.  Thrice,  from  the  winding  vale, 
arot€  the  voice  of  deaths.  The  harps  *  of  thi^ 
baids,  untouched,  sound  nvDurnful  over  the  hill. 

He  struck  again  the  lliield  ;  battles  rose  in  the 
dreams  of  his  Jicst.  The  wic^e-tuirbling  strife  is 
gleaming  over  their  souls.  Blue-lhielded  kings 
descend  to  war.  Backward- looking  armies  liy  ; 
and  mighty  deeds  are  half-hid,  in  the  bright 
gleams  of  steel. 

But  when  the  third  sound  arose,  deer  started 
from,  the  clefts  of  their  rocks.  The  screams  of 
fowl  are  heard,  in  the  desart,  as  each  flew, 
frighted  on  his  blabt.  The  sons  of  Selma  half- 
Tose,  and  half-afsumed  their  spears.  But  silence 
rolled  back  on  the  host  ^  they  knew  the  iliield  of 

*  It  was  the  opinion  of  ancient  time?,  that,  on  the  nighc 
preceding  the  death  of  a  person  worthy  and  renowned,  the 
harps  ot"  those  bards,  who  were  retained  by  his  family,  emit- 
ted melancholy  sounds.  This  was  attributed  to  the  light  touch 
cf  ghosts ;  who  were  supposed  to  have  a  foreknowledge  of  e- 
vents.  The  some  opinion  prevailed  long  in  the  north,  and 
the  particular  sound  was  called,  the  ivaming  rjoice  of  the  dead. 
'The  I'cUe  of  death,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sentence,  was 
cf  a  different  kind.  Each  person  was  supposed  to  have  an  at- 
tendant  spirit,  who  afsumcd  his  form  and  voice,  on  the  night 
preceding  his  death,  and  appeared  to  some  in  the  attitu*le  in 
which  the  person  was  to  die.  The  voices  of  death  were 
the  foreboding  Hirieks  of  those  spirits^ 

Vol.  II.  E 
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the  king.  Sleep  returned  to  their  eyes  ;  the 
iield  was  dark  and  stiiL 

No  flr!ep  was  thine"  in  darknefs,  bkie-eyed 
daughter  of  Conmor  !  Suhmallvi  heard  the  dread- 
ful fiiiehl,  and  rose  amid  the  ni^ht.  Her  steps 
are  towards  the  king  of  Atha-  "  Can  danger 
iliake  his  daring  soul  !  In  doubt,  ihe  stands, 
with  bending  eyes.  Keaven  burns  with  all  its 
stars.    . 

Again  the  fliield  rescunds  I  She  rushed.  She 
stopt.  Her  voice  half-rose.  It  failed.  She  saw 
him,  amidst  his  arms,  that  gleamed  to  heaven's 
fire.  She  saw  him  dim  in  hia  locks,  that  rose  to 
nightly  wind.  Away,  for  fear,  she  turned  her 
steps.  **  Why  should  the  king  of  llrin  awake  .'* 
Thou  art  not  a  dream  to  his  rest,  daughter  of 
Inis-huna." 

More  dreadful  rings  the  fliield  Sul-m.alla 
starts.  Her  helmet  falls.  Loud  echoes  Lubar's 
rock,  as  over  it  rolls  the  steel.  Bursting  from 
the  dreams  of  night,  Cathmcr  half-rose,  beneath 
his  tree.  He  saw  the  form  of  the  maid,  above 
him,  on  the  rock.  A  red  star,  with  twinkling 
beam,  looked  through  her  floating  hair. 

*'  Who  comes  thro'  nighc  to  Cathmor,  in  the 
season  of  his  dreams  ?  Bring'st  thou  aught  of 
war  ?  "Who  art  thou,  son  of  night  ?  Stand'st 
thou  before  me,  a  form  of  the  times  of  old  }  A 
voice  from  the  fold  of  a  cloud,  to  warn  me  of  the 
danger  of  Erin  .?" 

*'  Nor  lonely  scout  am  I,  nor  voice  from  fold- 
ed cloud,"  she  said  -,  "  but  I  warn  ihee  of  the 
danger  of  Erin.  Dost  thou  hear  that  sound  i  It 
is  not  the  feeble,  king  cf  Atha,  that  rolls  his 
signs  on  niglit." 

"  Let  the  warrior  roll  his  signs,"  he  replied  ; 
**  to  Cathmor  they  are  the  sounds  of  harps.  My 
joy  is  great,  voice  of  night,    and  burno  over  all 
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r^v  thoughts.  This  is  the  music  of  king?,  on 
loltly  hills,  by  night;  when  they  light  their 
daring  souls,  the  sons  of  mighty  deeds  !  Phe 
feeble  dwell  alone,  in  the  valley  of  the  breeze  ; 
where  mists  lift  their  morning  fliirts,  from  the 
blue  winding  streams." 

"  Not  feeble,  king  of  men,  were  they,  the 
fathers  of  my  race.  Tiiey  dwelt  in  the  folds  of 
battle,  in  their  distant  lands.  Yet  delights  not 
my  soul  in  the  signs  of  death  I  Pie,  *  who 
never  yield?,  comes  forth  :  O  send  tlie  bard  cf 
peace  !" 

Like  a  dropping  rock,  in  the  desart,  stood 
Cathmor  in  his  tears.  Her  voice  came,  a  breeze, 
on  his  soul,  and  awcjked  the  memory  of  her  land, 
where  fne  dwelt  by  her  peaceful  streams,  before 
he  came  to  the  war  of  Con m or. 

"  Daughter  of  strangers,"  he  said,  [Che  trem- 
bling turned  away),  '■  long  have  i  marked  thee 
in  thy  steel,  yourg  pine  of  Inis-hun-.?.  But  my 
soul,  I  said,  is  folded  in  a  storm.  Why  lliould 
that  beam  arise,  till  my  steps  return  in  peace  .? 
Have  I  been  pale  in  thy  presence,  as  thou  bidst 
me  to  fear  the  king  ?  i  he  time  of  danger,  O 
maid,  is  the  season  of  my  soul ;  for  then  it  swells 
a  mighty  stream,  and  rolls  me  on  the  foe." 

*'  Beneath  the  mofs  covered  rock  of  Lona, 
near  his  own  loud  stream  •,  grey  in  his  locks  of 
age,  dwells  Clonmai  f  king   of  harps.     Abo^^e 

*  Fingal  is  said  to  have  never  been  overcome  in  battle. 
From  this  proceeded  that  title  of  honour  which  is  always  be- 
stowed on  him  in  tradition,  Fion ^al  na  buai\  Fingal  of  v:c- 
T  ouiES.  In  a  poem  just  now  in  my  hands,  which  celebrates 
some  of  the  great  actions  of  Arthur  the  famous  Btitifli  hero, 
that  appellation  is  often  bestowed  on  him.  The  poem,  from 
the  phra  eology,  appears  to  be  ancient  ;  and  is,  perhaps,  tho' 
that  is  not  mentioned,  a  tranflation  from  the  Welfh  language. 

f  Claon  mal,  crr,okc\i  cye-brciv.  From  the  retired  life  of  this 
per;on,  it  is  insinuated  that  he  was  cf 'the  order  of  the  Druids, 
E2' 
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him  is  bis  echoing  tree,  nnd  th?  Hun  bounding 
of  roes.  The  noise  of  our  strife  reaches  his  ear, 
;i3  he  bends  in  the  rlioaglits  ot  year^.  There  let 
thy  vest  be,  vSul-iTialli,  until  our  battle  cease. 
Until  I  return,  In  my  arms,  from  the  fkirts  of 
the  evening];  mist,  that  rises  on  Lona,  round  the 
dwelling  of  my  love." 

A  light  fell  on  the  soul  of  the  maid  ;  it  ro:c 
kindled  before  tlie  king,  bhe  turned  her  face  to 
Cathmor  from  anadbt  her  waving  Jocks.  **  Sooner 
{liall  the  eagle  of  heaven  be  torn  from  the  stream 
of  his  roaring  wind,  when  he  sees  the  dun  prey 
before  him,  the  young  sons  of  th.e  bounding  roe, 
than  thou,  O  Cathmor,  be  turned  ftom  the 
fetrife  of  renown.  Soon  may  I  see  thee,  warrior, 
from  the  llcirts  of  the  evening  mist,  when  it  is 
rolled  around  me,  on  Lona  of  the  streams. 
While  yet  thou  art  distant  far,  strike,  Cathmor, 
btrike  the  (hield,  tliat  joy  may  return  to  my 
darkened  soul,  as  1  lean  on  the  mofsy  rock.  But 
if  thou  fliouldst  fail,  I  am  in  the  land  of  stran- 
gers :  O  send  thy  voice,  from  thy  cloud,  to  the 
maid  of  Inis-huna  I" 

*'  Young  branch  of  green- headed  Lumon, 
why  dost  thou  fhake  in  the  storm  }  Often  has 
Cathmor  returned,  from  darkly- rolling  war?. 
The  darts  of  death  are  but  hail  to  me  ;  they 
Irave  often  rattled  along  my  fliicld.  I  have  risen 
brightened  from  battle,  like  a  meteor  from  a 
stormy  cloud.  Return  not,  fair  beam,  from  thy 
vale,  when  the  roar  of  battle  grows.  Then  might 
the  foe  escape,  as  from  my  fathers  of  old. 

which  buppooition  is  not  at  all  invr.lidattd  by  the  appellation 
of  hing  of  Lmrps,  here  bestowed  cri  him;  lor  all  aj^rcc  that  the 
biirds  were  of  the  number  o£  the  DiuiJb  originally. 
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"  They  told  to  Son-mor  *,  of  Clunar  +,  who 
was  llaia  by  Cormac  in  fight.  Three  clays  dark- 
ened Son-mor  over  his  brother's  fall.  His 
spouse  beheld  the  silent  king,  and  foresaw  his 
steps  to  war.  She  prepared  the  bow,  in  secret, 
to  attend  her  blue-fliielded  hero.  To  her  dwelt 
darknefs,  at  Atha,  when  he  was  not  there. 
From  their  hundred  streams,  by  night,  poured 
down  the  sons  Alnecma.  They  had  heard  the 
fhield  of  the  king,  and  their  rage  arose.  In 
clanging  arms  they  moved  along,  towards  Uiliii 
of  the  groves.  Son-mor  struck  his  fliield,  at 
times,  the  leader  of  the  war,- 

"  Far  behind  followed  Sul-allin  t,  over  the 
streamy  hills.  She  was  a  light  on  the  mountain, 
when  they  crofsed  the  vale  below.  Her  steps 
were  stately  on  the  vale,  when  they  rose  on  the 
mofsy  hill.  She  feared  to  approach  the  king, 
who  left  her  in  echoing  Atha.  But  when  the 
roar  of  battle  rose  ;  when  host  was  rolled  oa 
host ;  when  Son-mor  burnt,  like  the  lire  of  hea- 
ven in  clouds,  with  her  spreading  hair  came  Sul» 
aliin  ;  for  (he  trembled  for  her  king.  He  stopt 
the  rufhing  strife  to  save  the  love  of  heroeso 
The  foe  fled  by  night  ,  Clunar  flept  without  his 
blood  ;  the  blood  which  ought  to  be  poured  up- 
on the  warrior's  tomb. 

''  Nor  rose  the  rage  of  Son-mor,  but  his  days 
were  silent  and  dark.  Sul-al'in  wandered,  by 
her  grey  streams,  with  lier  tearful  eyes.  Often 
did  the  look,  on  the  hero,  when  he  was  folded 

*  Sr^n  mor,  tall  handsome  t^an.  He  was  the  father  of  Bor- 
bar-duthul,  chief  cf  Atha,  and  grandfather  to  Cathnior  him- 
self. 

{■  Cluan-er,  man  of  the f  eld.  This  chief  was  killed  in  bat- 
tle by  Cormac  Mac-Conar,king  of  Ireland,  the  father  cf  Ros- 
crana,  the  first  wife  of  Fingai.  The  story  is  alluded  to  in 
fomc  ancient  poems. 

\- ^xxl.zlluin^  t/iubiiful  eye ;  the  wife  of  Son-mor, 
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in  liis  thoughts.  But  fhe  fhrunk  from  his  eyes, 
and  turntd  her  lone  steps  away.  Battles  rose, 
hke  a  tempest,  and  drove  the  mist  from  his 
soul.  He  beheld,  with  joy,  her  ^tcps  in  the 
hall,  and  the  white  rising  of  her  hands  on  the 
harp." 

*  In  his  arms  strode  the  chief  of  Athi  to  where 
his  (liieid  hung,  high,  in  night  :  high  on  a  mofsy 
bough,  over  Lubnr's  streamy  roar.  Seven  bof^^es 
rose  on  the  (liield  ;  the  scvcn  voices  of  the  king, 
which  his  warriors  received,  from  the  Mind,  and 
marked  over  all  their  tribes. 

On  each  bofs  is  placed  a  star  of  night  ;  Can- 
riathon  with  beams  unfliorn  ;  Col-derna  rising 
from  a  cloud  :  Uloicho  robed  in  mist;  and  tlie 
soft  beam  of  Cathlin  glittering  on  a  rock.  Smil- 
ing, on  its  own  blue  v/ave,  Rtldurath  half  sinks 
its  western  light.  The  red  eye  of  Berthin  looks, 
thro'  a  grove,  on  the  hunter,  as  he  returns,  by- 
night,  with  the  spoils  of  the  bounding  roe. 
"Wide,  in  the  mist,  arose  the  cloudlefs  beams  of 
Ton-thena,  that  star  vhich  looked,  by  night,  on 
the  course  of  the  sea-tofsed  Larthon  :  Larthon 
the  first  of  Bolga's  race,  who  travelled  on  the 
winds  f.  White-bosomed  spread  the  sails  of  the 
king  towards  streamy  Inis-fail  ;  dun  night  was 
rolled  before  him,  with  its  Ikivts  of  mi^t.  In- 
constant blew  the  winds,   and  rolled  him   from 


*  To  avoid  mulriplying  notes,  1  lliall  give  here  the  s:gnifi. 
cation  i)i  the  names  of  the  stars,  engraved  on  the  fliicld.  Ccan- 
r/.athon,  lcj:i  of  the  tear.  Co!-dcrna,  slant  andjharp  beam.  Ul- 
cicho,  ruler  of  night.  Cathlin,  L-am  cf  the  wave.  Rtul-dut- 
ath,  star  of  the  twitirht.  Yicxihm,  fire  of  the  httl.  Ton-th.cna, 
veteor  of  the  ivaves.  These  etymologies,  excepting  that  of 
Otann.athon,  are  pretty  exact.  Of  it  I  am  not  so  certain; 
for  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  Firbolg  had  dietir.guiflud 
a  constellation  so  very  early  as  the  days  of  i^arthon,  by  the 
J ;  me  of  the  bear. 

'    Ts  travel  ct:  the  iv';rJs^  a  foctlcal  cxprcfsiou  for  sailing. 
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wave  to  wave.  Then  rose  the  fiery- haired  Ton- 
thena,  and  smiled  from  her  parted  cloud.  Lar- 
tiion  *■  blefsed  the  well-known  beam,  as  it  faint 
gleamed  on  the  deep. 

Bfncatli  the  spear  of  Cathmor  rose  that  voice 
which  awakes  the  bards.  They  canie,  dark- 
Vvinding-,  from  ev'eiy  side  ;  each  with  the  sound 
of  his  harp.  Before  them  rejoiced  the  kinT-,  as 
the  traveller^  in  the  day  of  the  sun  ;  when  he 
hears,  far  rolling  around,  the  murmur  of  mofsy 
streams  ;  streams  that  burst  in  the  desart,  from 
the  rock  of  rocs. 

"  Why,"  said  Fonar,  "  hear  we  the  voice  of 
the  king,  in  the  season  of  his  rest  ^  V/ere  the 
dim  forms  of  thy  fathers  bending  in  thy  dreams  ? 
Perhaps  they  stand  on  that  cloud,  and  waif  for 
Fonar's    song  j    often   they  come   to  the   fields 

*  Larthon  15  compounded  of  Lcar^  sea,  and  then,  wave 
This  name  was  given  to  the  chief  of  the  first  colony  of  the 
Fitbolg,  who  settled  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  his  knovv-leJ^e 
in  navigation.  A  part  of  an  old  poem  is  still  extar.t,  concern- 
ing tiiis  hero.  Tt  abour.ds  with  those  romantic  fables  of  giants 
and  magicians,  which,  distinguifhed  the  compositions  of  tiic 
lefs  ancient  bard;.  The  descriptions  contained  in  it  are  in- 
genious, and  proportionable  to  the  magnitude  of  the  persons 
introduced  ,  but,  being  unnatural,  they  are  insipi^l  and  tedi- 
ous. Had  the  bard  kept  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  his 
genius  was  far  from  bdng  contemptible.  The  exordium  of 
his  poem  is  not  destitute  of  merit ;  but  it  is  the  only  part  of  it 
that  I  think  worthy  of  being  presented  to  the  reader. 

*'  Who  first  sent  the  black  fhip  tiiro'  ocean,  Ike  a  whale 
through  the  bursting  of  foa:ii  ?  Look  from  thy  darknef?,  on 
Cronath,  Ofsian  of  the  harps  of  old  !  Send  thy  light  on  the 
blue  rolling  waters,  that  i  may  behold  the  king.  1  see  him 
dark  in  his  own  fliell  of  cak  !  jea-tofied  Larthon,  thy  soul  is 
strong.  It  is  careiefs  as  the  wind  of  thy  sails;  as  the  wave 
that  rolls  by  thy  side.  But  the  silent  green  iile  is  before  thee, 
with  it-  sons,  who  are  tall  as  woody  Lumon  ;  Lumon  whicii 
sends  from  its  top  a  tl;ou:and  sti earns,  white-wandtring 
down  its  sides." 

It  niay,  perhaps,  be  for  the  credit  of  this  bard,  to  tranflate 
no  more  of  this  poem,  for  the  continuation  of  his  description 
c:  the  Iriili  gi-nis  betrays  his  want  of  judgment. 

£  4 
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■vvherc  their  sons  are  to  lift  the  spear.  Or  (hall 
our  voice  arise  for  him  who  lifts  the  spear  no 
more  ;  he  that  consumed  the  field,  from  Moma 
di  the  groves  ? 

"  Not  forgot  is  that  cloud  in  war,  bard  of 
other  times.  High  fliall  his  tomb  rise,  on  Moi- 
1-fna,  the  dwelling  of  renown.  Lut  now  roll 
brick  my  fOul  to  the  times  of  iv.y  fathers  :  to  the 
years  when  first  they  rose  on  Inis-huna's  waves. 
Nor  alone  pleasant  to  dthnior  is  the  rcmen:-- 
brance  of  wood-covered  Lumen.  Lumon  of 
the  streams,  the  dwelling  of  white-bosomed 
maids. 

"  Lumon  T  of  the  streains,  thou  risest  on  Fo- 
ri ar's  soul  !-  Thy  sun  is  on  thy  side,  on  the  rocks 
of  tliy  bending  trees.  The  dun  roe  is  seen  from 
thy  furze  ;  the  deer  lifts  his  branchy  head  j  for 
he  sees,  at  times,  the  hound,  on  the  half-cover- 
ed heath.  Slow,  on  the  vale,  are  the  steps  of 
maids  ;  th.e  white- armed  daughters  of  the  bow  : 
they  lift  their  blue  eyes  to  the  hill,  from  amidst 
tlieir  wandering  locks.  Not  there  is  the  stride 
of  Larthon,  chief  or  Jnis-huna.  Ke  mounts  the 
wave  on  his  own  dark  oak,  in  Cluba's  ridgy  bay. 
That  oak  which  he  cut  from  Lumen,  to  bound 
along  the  sea.  The  maids  turn  their  eyes  away^,, 
lest  the  king  fliould  be  lowly-laid;  for  never  had 
they  seen  a  iLip,  dark  rider  of  the  wave  I 

"  Now  he  dares  to  call  tlie  winds,  and  to  m\%. 
with  the  mist  of  ocean.  Blue  Inis-fail  rose,  in 
smoke  ;  but  dark-  {iviirted  night  came  down.  The 
sons  of  Bolga  feared.  The  fiery-haired  Ton- - 
thena  rose.  Cuibin's  bay  received  the  lliip,  in 
the  bosom  of  it3  eclioing  woods.     There,  ifsued 

f  Lumon  was  a  hill,  in  Inis-huua,  near  the  residence  of 
•.Sul-malla.  This  episode  has  an  immediate  connection  with 
\vhat  ia  said  of  Lurthon,  in  the  descrirtioD  cf  Caihmoi's^ 
ftield. 
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a  stream,  from  Duthuma's  horrid  cave  ;  where 
spirits  gleamed,  at  times,  with  their  half-(iniftied 
forms. 

"  Dreams  descended  on  Lnrthon  :  he  saw  se- 
ven spirits  of  his  fathers.  He  heard  their  half- 
formed  words,  and  dimly  beheld  the  times  to 
come.  He  beheld  the  kings  of  Atha,  the  sons 
of  future  days.  They  led  their  hosts  along  the 
field,  like  ridges  of  mist,  which  winds  pour,  in 
autumn,  over  Atha  of  the  groves. 

"  Larthon  raised  the  hall  of  Samla  *,  to  the 
music  of  the  harp.  He  went  forth  to  the  roes 
of  Erin,  to  their  wonted  streams.  Nor  did  he 
forget  green-headed  Lumon  ;  he  often  bounded 
over  his  seas,  to  where  whiie-headed  Flat^al  i: 
looked  from  the  hill  of  roes.  Lumon  of  the 
foamy  streams,  thou  risest  on  Fonar's  soul !" 

Morning  pours  from  the  east.  The  misty 
heads  of  the  mountains  rise.  Valleys  (how,  on 
every  side,  the  grey- winding  of  their  streams. 
His  host  heard  the  fliield  of  Cathmor  :  at  once 
they  rose  around  ;  like  a  crowded  sea,  when  first 
it  feels  the  wings  of  the  wind.  The  waves  know 
not  whither  to  roll  •,  they  lift  their  troubled 
heads. 

Sad  and  flow  retired  Sul-malla  to  Lona  of  the 
streams.  She  went  and  often  turned  ;  her  blue 
eyes  rolled  in  tears.  But  when  (he  came  to  the 
rock  that  darkly  covered  Lona*s  vale,  fhe  look- 
ed from  her  bursting  soul  on  the  king  ;  and  sunk, 
at  once,  behind. 

Son  of  Alpin,  strike  the  string.  Is  tlicir  aught 
of  joy  in  the  harp  I  Pour  it  then  on  the  soul  of 
Ofsian  ;  it  is  folded  in  mist.    I  hear  thee,  O  bard  ! 

•  Samla,  apparitions,  so  calkd  from  the  vision  of  JLarthci- 
roTicerning  his  posterity. 

f  Flathal,  heavenly,  exauisitely  beautiful.  Shc  fVas  the  wife  cf. 
Larthoa, 
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in  niy  night.  But  cease  the  llglit]y-tremblln<r 
sound.  'I  he  joy  of  grief  belongs  to  Ofsian,  a- 
inidst  his  d.uk  brown  years. 

Green  thorn  of  the  hill  of  ghosts,  that  fliakest 
thy  head  to  nightly  winds  I  1  hear  no  sound  in 
thee  ;  is  there  no  spirit's  windy  Iklrt  now  rust- 
ling in  thy  leaves  .''  Often  are  the  steps  of  the 
dfad  in  the  dark-eddying  blasts  ;  when  the 
moon,  a  dun  flneld,  from  the  east,  is  rolled  along 
the  iky. 

Ullm,  Carril,  and  Ryno,  voices  of  the  days  of 
eld  I  Let  me  hear  you,  while  yet  it  is  dark,  to 
please  and  awake  my  soul.  I  hear  you  not,  ye 
sons  of  song  ;  in  what  hall  of  the  clouds  is  your 
rest .''  Do  you  touch  the  fliadowy  harp,  robed 
"with  morning  mist,  where  the  rustling  sun  comes - 
forth  from  his  green- headed  waves  ? 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 


I'ht  fourth  morning,  from  the  opening  of  the  poem,  comes  on,  fin- 
gal  still  continuing  in  the  place  to  ivhich  he  had  retired  on  the  pre" 
ceding  night,  is  seen,  at  intervals,  through  the  misty  ivhich  cover- 
ed the  rock  of  Corwul.  Th^  descent  of  the  king  is  deicribed. 
He  orders  Gaul,  Dermid,  and  Carril  the  bard,  to  go  to  the  valley 
ff  Cluna,  and  conduct,  from  thence,  to  the  Caledonian  army,  Fe- 
rad-artho,  the  son  of  Cairbre,  the  only  person  remaining  of  ths 
family  of  Conor,  the  frst  king  of  Ireland.  The  ling  takes  the 
csmmand  of  the  army,  and  prepares  for  battle.  Llarching  to- 
ivards  the  enemy,  he  comes  to  the  cave  if  Luhar,  luhere  the  body 
of  Fillan  lay.  Upon  seeing  his  dog  Bran,  ivho  lay  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  cive,  his  grief  returns.  Cathmor  arranges  the  Irifh 
army  in  order  of  battle.  The  appearance  of  that  hrro.  The 
general  conflict  is  described.  The  actions  of  Fingal  and  Cathmor » 
A  storm.  The  total  rout  of  the  Fir-bolg.  The  tzvo  kings  en., 
gage,  in  a  column  of  mist,  on  zhe  banks  of  Ltibar,  Their  aiii- 
tude  and  conference  after  the  combat.  The  death  cf  Cuihullin, 
Fingal  resigns  the  spear  of  Trenmor  to  Ofsian.  The  cersmo. 
nies  observed  on  that  occasion.  The  spirit  of  Cathmor,  in  the 
mean  time,  appears  to  Sul  malla,  in  the  valley  of  Lona.  Her 
serroiv.  Evening  cc/nes  on.  A  feast  is  prepared.  The  coming 
of  Fcrad-artio  is  announced  by  the  sor:^  of  an  hundred  bards. 
The  poem  closts  ivith  a  speech  of  Fingal, 


A. 


.s  when  the  wintry  windr,  have  elzed  the 
waves  of  the  mountain-lake, — have  seized  them, 
in  i;tcrir.y  night,   and  cloathed  their;  over  wixh 
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jce  ;  wliite,  to  the  hunter's  early  eye,  the  bil- 
Jows  still  seem  to  roll.  He  turns  his  ear  to  the 
sound  of  each  unequal  ridge.  But  each  is  silent, 
gleaming,  $trewn  with  boughs  and  tufts  of  grafs, 
which  (hake  and  whistle  to  the  wind,  over  their 
j;rey  seats  of  frost.  So  silent  ilione  to  the  morn- 
ing the  ridges  of  Morvcn's  hojt,  as  each  warrior 
looked  up  from  his  helmet  towards  the  hill  of  the 
king  ;  the  cloud- covered  hill  of  Fingal,  where 
he  strode,  in  the  folds  of  mist.  At  times  is  the 
hero  seen,  greatly  dim  in  all  his  arms.  From 
thought  to  thought  roiled  the  war,  along  his 
mighty  soul. 

Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  the  king.     Firstr 
appeared  the   sword  of  Luno  ;    the   spear  half 
jfsuing  from  a  cloud,  the  (hicld  still  dim  in  misto 
But  when  the  stride  of  the  king  came   abroad, 
■with  all  his  grey  dewy  locks  in  the  wind  \    then 
rose  the  fliouts  of  his   host  over   every   moving 
tribe.  They  gathered,  gleaming,  round,  with  allt 
their  echoing   fhields.     So  rise  the  green  seas 
round  a  spirit,  that  comes  dov/n  from  the  squally- 
wind.     '1  he  traveller  hears  the  sound   afar,   and 
lifts  his  head  over  the   rock.     He  looks  on   the 
troubled  bay,  and  thinks  he  dimly  stes  the  form. 
Tlie  waves  sport,  unwieldy,  round,  with  all  their 
backs  of  foam.. 

Far- distant  stood  the  son  of  Morn i,  Duthno's 
race,  and  Cona's  bard.  We  stood  far-distant: 
each  beneath  his  tree.  We  fliunncd  the  eyes  of 
the  king  ;  we  had  not  conquered  in  the  field. 
A  little  otream  rolled  at  my  feet  :  I  touched  its 
light  wave,  with  my  spear.  1  touched  it  with 
my  spear;  nor  there  was  the  soul  of  Ofsian.  It 
darkly  rose,  from  thought  to  thought,  and  sent 
abroad  the  f).;h. 

*'  Son  of  iviorni,"  said  the  king,  "  Dermld, 
hunter  of  roes  \  why  are  ye  dark,  like  two  roiksj, 
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each  with  its  trickling  waters  ?  No  wrath  gath- 
ers on  Fingal's  soul  against  the  chiefs  of  men. 
Ye  are  my  strength  in  battle  ■,  the  kindling  of 
my  joy  in  peace.  My  early  voice  has  been  a  plea- 
sant gale  to  your  ears,  when  Fillan  prepared  the 
bow.  The  son  of  Fingal  is  not  here,  nor  yet  the 
chace  of  the  bounding  roes.  But  why  (hould  the 
breakers  of  (hields  stand,  darkened,  far  away  ?"   • 

Tail  they  strode  towards  the  king  ;  they  saw 
him  turned  to  Mora's  wind.  His  tears  came 
down  for  his  blue-eyed  son,  who  flept  in  the 
cave  of  streams.  But  he  brightened  before  them, 
and  spoke  to  the  broad-fliielded  kings. 

"  Crommal,  v/ith  woody  rocks  and  misty  top, 
the  field  of  winds,  pours  forth,  to  the  sight,  blue 
Lubar's  streamy  roar.  Behind  it  rolls  clear-wind- 
ing Lavaih,  in  the  still  vale  of  deer.  A  cave  is 
dark  in  a  rock;  above  it  strong- winged  eagles 
dwell;  broad-headed  oaks,  before  it,  sound  m 
Cluna's  wind.  Within,  in  his  locks  of  youth,  is 
Ferad-artho  *  blue-eyed  king,  the  son  of  broad- 
fhielded  Cairbar,  from  Uliin  of  the  roes.  Ke 
listens  to  the  voice  of  Condan,  as,  grey,  he 
bends  in  feeble  light.  Ke  listens,  for  his  foes 
dwell  in  the  echoing  halls  of  Femora.  He 
comes,  at  times,  abroad,  in  the  fkirts  of  mist,  to 
pierce  the  bounding  roes.  When  the  sun  looks 
on  the  field,  nor  by  the  rock,  nor  stream,  is  he  ! . 
He  fhuns  the  race  of  Bolga,  who  dwell  in  his  fa- 
ther's hall.  Tell  him,  that  Fingal  lifts  the  spear^ 
and  that  his  foes  perhaps  may  fail." 

*  Ferad-artho  was  the  son  of  £Iairbar  Alac-Cormac  king  of 
Ireland  He  was  the  only  one  remaining  of  the  race  of  Conar, 
:he  '.on  of  Trennior,  the  firat  Irifh  monarch,  according  to 
Ofijian.  In  order  to  make  this  pafsage  thoroughly  understood, 
it  may  not  be  iniproper  to  recapitulate  some  part  of  what  has 
been  said  in  preceding  notes.  Upon  the  death  of  Conar  the 
son  of  Trcnmor,  his  lOn  Cormac  succeeded  on  the  Irifh  throne. 
Cccmac  rt jgncd  long.    His  children  were  Cairbar,  who  sue 
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"  Lift  up,  O  Gaul,  tlie  firield  before  him. 
Stretch,  Dermid,  Temora's  spe.ir.  Be  tliy  voire 
in  his  e^r,  O  Carril,  with  the  deeds  of  his  fa- 
thers. Lead  liim  to  green  Moi-lena,  totheduficy 
field  of  ghosts  \  for  there  I  fall  forward,  in  bat- 
tle, in  the  folds  of  war.  Before  dun  night  de- 
scends, come  to  high  Dunmora's  top.  Look, 
from  the  grey  Ikirts   of  mist,  on  I^ena  of  the 

cee.kd  him,  and  Ros-crana,  the  first  wife  of  Fingal.  Caiibar, 
long  before  the  death  of  his  father  Corniac,had  taken  to  wife 
Bos-gala,  the  daughter  of  Colgar,  one  of  the  most  powciful 
chiefs  in  Connaught,  and  had,  by  her,  Artho,  afterwards 
king  of  Ireland.  Soon  after  Artho  arrived  at  man's  es'ace, 
his  mother  Bos-gala  died,  and  Cairbar  married  Bcl-tsnno, 
the  daughter  of  Conachar  of  Ullin,  who  brought  him  a  son, 
•whom  he  called  Ferad-artho,  i  e  a  man  in  tie  place  of  Jrtf.o. 
TiiC  occasion  of  the  name  was  this ;  Artho,  when  his  brother 
•was  born,  was  absent  on  an  expedition,  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land. A  false  report  was  brought  to  his  father  that  he  was 
killed.  Carrbar,  to  use  the  words  of  a  poem  on  the  subject, 
ear ietied Jor  h's  fair- haired  son.  He  turned  to  ibe  young  beum  of 
tight,  the  ton  of  Baltanno  of  Cvnachar.  TLoufbalt  be  Farad-Artho, 
he  said,  afre  before  thy  race.  Cairbar^soon  after  died,  nor  did 
Artho  long  survive  him.  Arrho  was  succeeded  in  the  Iri{h 
throne,  by  his  son  Cormac,  who,  in  his  minority,  was  mur- 
dered by  Cairbar,  the  son  of  Borbar  duthul.  Ferad- Artho, 
says  traditior,  was  very  young,  when  th.  expedition  of  Fingal 
to  settle  hini  on  the  throne  ol  Ireland,  happened.  During  the 
fhort  reign  of  young  Cormac,  Ferau-artho  lived  at  the  royal 
refidence  of  Femora.  Upon  the  murder  of  the  king,  Condan 
the  bard,  conveyed  Fcrad-Artho,  privately,  to  the  cave  of 
Cluna,  behind  the  mountain  Crcninial,  in  Ulster,  where  they 
loth  lived  concealed,  during  the  usurpation  of  the  family  of 
Atha.  A  late  bard  has  delivered  the  whole  history,  in  a  poem, 
juit  now  in  my  pof.efoion.  It  has  little  merit,  if  we  except 
the  scene  between  Ferad-artho,  and  the  mtfscngcrs  of  Fingal, 
iipc  n  their  arrival,  in  the  valley  of  Cluna.  After  hearing  of 
the  great  actions  of  Fingal,  the  young  prince  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing questions  c(  nceriiing  him,  to  Gaul  and  Dermid  :  "  is 
the  king  tail  as  the  rock  of  rriy  cave  ?  Is  his  spear  a  fir  of 
Cluna  ?  Is  he  a  rouj;h  winged  blast,  on  the  mountain,  which 
takes  the  green  oak  by  the  head,  and  tears  it  from  its  hill  ? 
Gliftcrj  Lubar  within  his  biride,  when  he  sends  his  stately  steps 
alojig. "  "  Nor  is  he  tall,  said  Gaul,  as  that  reck  ;  in  r  glitter 
streams  within  his  strides,  hut  his  soul  is  a  mighty  flood,  like 
tlit  tticrgth  cf  UUiii's  scai." 
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streams.  If  there  my  standard  fliall  float  on 
wind,  over  Lubar's  gleaming  stream,  then  has 
not  Fingal  failed  in  the  last  of  his  fields." 

Such  were  his  words  ;  nor  aught  replied  the 
silent,  striding  kings.  They  looked  side- long  on 
Erin's  host,  and  darkened  as  they  went.  Never 
before  had  they  left  the  kin^,  in  the  midst  c/f 
the  stormy  field.  Behind  them,  touching  at 
times  his  harp,  the  grey-haired  Carrii  moved. 
He  foresaw  the  fall  of  the  people,  and  mournful 
was  the  sound  !  It  was  like  a  breeze  that  comes, 
by  fits,  over  Lego's  reedy  lake  -,  when  deep  half- 
descends  on  the  hunter,  within  his  mofsy  cave. 

"  Why  bends  the  bard  of  Cona,"  said  Finga), 
^*  over  his  secret  stream  ?  Is  this  a  time  for  sorrow, 
father  of  low-laid  Oscar  ?  Be  the  warriors  *  re- 
membered in  peace  \  when  echoing  iliields  are 
he?.rd  no  more.     Bend  then,   in  Q;rief,  over  the 


*  Malvina  is  supposed  to  sseak  the  following  soliloquy. 

"  Malvina  is  like  the  bow  cf  the  ihowei,  in  the  secret  val- 
ley of  streams;  it  is  bright,  but  the  drops  of  heaven  are  roIL 
ing  on  its  blended  light.  They  say  that  I  am  fair  within  my 
Iccks,  but  on  my  brightnefi  is  the  wandering  cf  tears.  Dark- 
iicfs  flics  over  my  soul,  as  the  dulky  wave  of  the  breeze  a- 
long  the  grafs  of  Lutha.  Yet  have  not  the  roes  failed  me, 
"when  I  moved  between  the  hill*.  Pleasant,  beneath  my  white 
hand,  arose  the  sound  of  ha'.ps.  What  then,  daughter  of 
Lutha,  travels  over  thy  soul,  like  the  dreary  path  of  a  ghost, 
along  the  nightly  beam  ?     Should  the  young  warrior  fall,  in 

the  roar  of  his  troubled  fields! Young  virgins  of  Lutha 

arise,  call  back  the  wandering  thoughts  of  Malvina.  Awake 
the  voice  of  the  harp,  along  my  echoing  vale.  Then  Ihall  my 
soul  come  forth, like  a  light  from  the  gates  of  the  morn,  whea 
clouds  are  rolled  around  them,  with  their  broken  sides. 

"  Dweller  of  my  thoughts  by  night,  who^e  form  ascends  in 
troubled  fields,  why  dost  thou  stir  up  my  soul,  thou  far- dis- 
tant son  of  the  king  I  Is  that  the  ihip  of  my  love,  its  dark 
course  through  the  ridges  of  ocean  ?  How  art  thou  so  sud- 
den, Ofcar,  from  the  he^.th  of  (hields  ?"' 

The  rest  of  the  poem  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  Uilia 
and  Malvina,  wherein  the  distrcfs  of  the  latter  is  carried  to 
±.w  h;^h-£5t  pitvli. 
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flood,  where  blows  the  mountain  breeze.  Let 
them  pafs  on  thy  soul,  the  blue-eyed  dwellers  of 
the  tomb.  But  Erin  rolls  to  war,  wide- tumbling, 
rough,  and  dark.  Lift,  Ofsian,  lift  the  Ihield. 
I  am  alone,  my  son  I" 

As  comes  the  sudden  voice  of  winds  to  the  be- 
calmed Hiip  of  Inis-huna,  and  drives  it  large 
along  the  deep,  dark  rider  of  the  wave  ;  so  the 
voice  of  Fingal  sentOfsian,  tall,  along  the  heath. 
He  lifted  high  his  (hining  fliield,  in  the  dufky 
wing  of  war  :  like  the  broad,  blank  moon,  in  the 
fkirt  of  a  cloud,  before  the  storms  arise. 

Loud  from  mofs-covered  Mora  poured  down, 
at  once,  the  broad-winged  vvar.  Fingal  led  his 
people  forth,  king  of  Morven  of  streams.  On 
high  spreads  the  eagle's  wing.  His  grey  hair  is 
poured  on  his  fhoulders  broad.  Li  thunder  are 
his  mighty  strides.  He  often  stood,  and  saw  be- 
hind the  wide-gleaming  rolling  of  armour.  A^ 
rock  he  seemed,  grey  over  with  ice,  whose  woods 
are  high  in  wind.  Bright  streams  leap  from  its 
head,  and  spread  their  foam  on  blasts. 

Now  he  came  to  Lubar's  cave,  where  Fillnn 
darkly  flept.  Bran  still  lay  on  the  broken  fhield  : 
the  eagle-wing  is  strewed  by  the  winds.  Bright, 
fronj  withered  furze  looked  forth  the  hero's  spear. 
Then  grief  stirred  the  soul  of  the  kirrg,  like  whirl- 
winds blackening  on  a  lake.  He  turned  his  sud- 
den step,  and  leaned  on  his  bending  spear. 

White  breasted  Bran  came  bounding  with  joy 
to  the  known  path  of  Fingal.  He  came  and 
looked  towards  the  cave,  where  the  blue-eyed 
hunter  lay,  for  he  was  wont  to  stride  with  morn- 
ing to  the  dewy  bed  of  the  roe.  It  w>is  then  the 
tears  of  the  king  came  down,  and  all  his  soul  was 
dark  But  as  the  rising  wind  rolls  away  the 
storm  of  rain,  and  leaves  tlie  white  streams  to 
she  sun,  and  high  hills  with  thcii-heads  of  grafs : 
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so  the  returning  vvnr  brightened  the  mind  of  Fin- 
gal.  He  bounded*,  on  his  spear,  over  Lubar, 
and  struck  his  echoing  Oiield.  His  ridgy  host 
bend  forward,  at  once,  with  all  their  pointed 
steel. 

Nor  Erin  heard,  with  fear,  the  sound  :  wide 
they  came  rolling  along.  Dark  Malthcs,  in  the 
wing  of  war,  looks  forward  from  knaggy  brows  f, 
next  rose  that  beam  of  light,  Hidalla  •,  then  the 
side-long-looking  gloom  of  Maronnrm.  Blue- 
fliielded  Clonar  lifts  the  spear  •,  Cormar  fhakes 
his  bulhy  locks  on  the  wind.  Slowly,  from  be- 
hind a  rock,  rose  the  bright  form  of  Atha,  First 
appeared  his  two  pointed  spears,  then  the  half  of 


*  The  Iri{h  compositions  concerning  Fingal  invariably  ?pesk 
of  him  as  a  giant.  Of  these  Hibernian  poems  there  are  now 
many  in  my  hands.  From  the  language,  and  allusions  to  the 
times  in  which  they  were  writ,  I  fhould  fix  the  date  of  their 
composition  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  In  some 
pafsages,  the  poetry  is  far  from  wanting  merit,  but  the  fable 
is  unnatural,  and  the  whole  conduct  of  the  pieces  injudicious. 
i  {hall  give  one  instance  of  the  extravagant  fictions  of  the  Trifh 
baids,  in  a  poem  which  they,  most  unjustly,  ascribe  to  Ofsian. 
The  story  of  it  is  this  :  Ireland  being  threatened  with  an  inva* 
s"on  from  some  part  of  Scandinavia,  Fingal  sent  Ofsian,  Oscar, 
End  Ca-olt,  to  watch  the  bay,  in  which,  it  was  expected,  the- 
enemy  was  to  land,  Oscar,  unluckily,  fell  afleep  before  the 
Scandinavians  appeared;  and,  great  as  he  was,  says  the  Irilh 
bard,  he  had  one  bad  property,  that  no  lefs  could  waken  him, 
before  his  time,  than  cutting  offone  of  his  fingers,  or  throwing 
a  great  stone  against  his  head ;  and  it  was  dangerous  to  come 
near  him  en  those  occasions,  till  he  had  recovered  himself,  and 
was  fully  awake.  Caolt,  who  was  employed  by  Olsian  to 
waken  his  son,  made  choice  of  throwing  the  stone  against  his  • 
head,  as  the  least  dangerous  expedient.  The  stone  rebounding 
from  the  hero's  head,  fhook,  as  it  rolled  along, -the  hill  for  three 
miles  round.  Oscar  rose  in  rage,  fought  bravely,  and,  singly, 
vanquifhed  a  wing  of  the  enemy's  aimy.  Thus  the  bard  goes 
on,  till  Fingal  put  an  end  to  the  war,  by  the  total  rout  of  the 
Scandinavians.  Puerile,  and  even  despicable  as  these  fictions^ 
are,  yet  Keating  and  O'Flaherty  have  no  better  authority  than 
the  pcems  which  contain  them,  for  all  that  they  write  concern-- 
ing  Fion  Pvlac-Comnal,  and  the  pretended  mihtia  of  Iitland, 
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Ills  burniOied  flneld  :  like  the  risinpr  of  a  nightly 
n-;eteor,  over  tlie  vale  of  ghosts.  But  uhcn  he 
flione  all  abroad  :  the  ho^ts  plunged  at  once  into 
strife.  The  gleaming  waves  of  steel  are  poured 
on  either  side. 

As  meet  two  troubled  seas,  with  the  rolling  of 
all  their  waves,  when  they  feel  the  wings  of  con- 
tending winds,  in  the  rock-sided  firth  of  Lumon  ; 
along  the  echoing  hills  is  the  dim  course  of  ghosts: 
from  the  blast  fall  the  torn  groves  on  the  Acc^t 
amidst  the  foamy  path  of  whales.  So  mixed  the 
hosts  I  Now  Finp;al ;  now  Cathmor  came  abroad. 
The  dark  tumbhng  of  death  is  before  them  :  the 
gleam  of  broken  steel  is  rolled  on  their  steps,  a=, 
loud,  the  high-bounding  kings  hewed  down  the 
ridge  of  fliields. 

Maronnan  fell,  by  Fingal,  laid  large  acrofs 
a  stream.  The  waters  gathered  by  his  side,  and 
leapt  grey  over  his  bofsy  (hield.  Clonar  is  pierced 
by  Cathmor  :  nor  yet  lay  the  chief  on  earth.  A^ 
cak  seized  his  hair  in  his  fall.  His  helmet  rolled 
en  the  ground.  By  its  thong  hung  his  broad 
fliield  ;  over  it  wandered  lis  streaming  blood. 
Tla-min*  fnail  weep,  in  the  hall,  and  strike  iier 
heaving  breast 


*  TU-min,  f/.ilJly  s.ft.  The  loves  of  Clonar  and  Tl  .min 
Tvcre  rendered  faniuus  in  the  nor:h,  by  a  frap:n.ent  of  a  lyric 
poem.  It  is  a  di-logue  between  C lunar  and  '1  Lmin.  She  be- 
gins with  a  soliloquy,  which  he  nveihcars. 

Tlamin. — '•  Cionar,  son  of  Cionga^  of  I-mor,  ynung  hun- 
ter of  dun-sided  roes!  where  art  thou  laid,  amidst  luflic,  be- 
neath the  paf>ing  wii'g  of  the  breeze  ?  1  behold  thee,  my  love, 
in  the  plain  of  thy  own  d.irk  streams !  The  clung  thrrn  is  roll- 
ed by  the  wind,  and  rustles  along  his  fliicld.  Bright  in  his 
locka  he  lie<  :  the  thoughts  of  his  dreams  fly,  daikcning,  over 
his  face.  Thouthhike»t  of  the  battles  of  Olsian,  young  3onof 
the  echoing  ifle  ! 

"  Half  liid,  in  the  grove,  I  sit  down.  Fly  back,  ye  mi.«ts  of 
the  hiih  Why  fliould  ye  hide  her  love  from  the  blue  eyes  of 
7'lamin  of  harps  ?" 
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Nor  did  Ofsian  forget  tlie  spear,  in  the  wing 
of  his  \v<ir.  He  strewed  the  field  with  dead. 
Yoiirii^  Hldalia  c;;me.  "  Sofr  voice  oj  streamy 
Clonra  I  Why  dost  thou  Hft  the  steel  ?  O  that 
we  met  in  the  strife  of  son^,  in  thy  own  rufliy 
vile  I  *  Maithos  beheld  him  low,  and  darkened 
as  he  ruflied  along.  On  either  side  of  a  strenm, 
we  bend  in  the  echoing  strife.  Heaven  conres 
rolling  down  :  around  burst  the  voices  of  squally 
winds.  Hills  are  clothed,  at  times,  in  fire. 
Thunder  rolls  in  wreaths  of  might.  In  darknefs 
shrunk  the  foe  :  Morven's  warriors  stood  aghast. 
Srill  1  bent  over  the  stream^  amidtit  my  whittling 
locks. 

Then  rose  the  voice  of  Fingal,  and  the  sound 
of  the  fiying  foe.  I  sav/  the  king,  at  tiir.es,  in 
lightening,  darkly  striding  in  his  might.  I  struck 
my  echoing  iliieid,  and  hung  forward  on  the 
steps  of  x-^lnecma  :  the  foe  is  roiled  bc^foie  me, 
like  2  wreath  of  smoke. 

The  sun  looked  forth  from  his  cloud.  The 
hundred  streams  of  Moi-lena  ilione.  Slow  rose 
the  blue  columns  of  mist,  against  the  glittering 
hill.     *'  Where  are  the  mighty  kings  *  ?  Nor  by 


Cr.oNAR. — "  As  the  spirir,  seen  in  a  dream,  flies  off  from 
cur  openino;  eye;*,  we  think  we  behold  hii  bright  path  between 
the  closing  hills;  so  fled  the  daughter  of  Clun-<ja],  from  the 
sight  of  Clonar  cf  fhislds.  Ari&e  from  the  gathering  of  trees, 
blue  eyed  TLmin  arise." 

Tlamin  — "  I  turn  me  away  from  his  steps.  Why  fhould 
he  knuw  of  my  love  !  My  white  breast  is  heaving  over  sighs, 
as  foam  an  the  dark  course  of  streams.  But  he  pafses  away, 
in  ins  arms  !  Son  of  Conglas  my  soul  is  sad. 

Clon.^r. — "  It  was  the  fhield  of  Fingal  I  the  voice  of  kings 
from  Sclma  of  harps!  My  path  is  towards  green  Erin.  Arise, 
fair  I'ght,  from  thy  fhades.  Conic  to  the  fie'd  of  my  soul, 
there  is  the  jpreading  of  hosts.  Arise,  on  Clonar's  troubled 
soul,  young  daughter  of  the  blue-fhielded  Clungal." 

Ciungal  was  the  chief  of  I  raor,  one  of  the  Hebrides. 

*■  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  The  conduct  here  is  perhaps  pro' 
per.    The  numerous  descriptions  of  single  combats  have  ai: 
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that  stream,  nor  wood  are  they  !  I  hear  tlie 
clang  of  armsl  Their  strife  is  in  the  hoso(n  of 
that  mist.  Such  is  the  contending  of  spirir.=;  in 
a  nightly  cloud,  when  they  strive  for  the  wintry 
wings  of  wind,  and  the  rolling  of  the  foam- co- 
vered waves. 

I  ruflied  along.  The  grey  mist  rose.  Tall 
gleaming  they  stood  at  Lubar.  Cathmor  leaned 
against  a  rock.  His  half-fal:en  (Ineld  received 
the  stream,  that  leapt  from  the  mcfs  pbove. 
Towards  him  is  the  stride  of  Fli;gal :  he  saw  the, 
hero's  blood.  His  swcrd  fell  (lo-.vly  to  his  side. 
He  spoke  midst  his  dai keying  joy. 

**  Yields  the  race  of  Borbar-dathul  ?  Or  still 
does  he  lift  the  spear  1  Not  unheard  is  thy  name,. 
at  Atha,  in  the  green-dwelling  of  strangtrs.  It 
has  come,  like  the  breeze  of  his  desart,  to  the 
ear  of  Fingal.  Come  to  my  hill  of  feasts  :  the 
miglity  fail,  at  times-  No  fire  am  I  to  low-hid 
foeD ;  I  rejoice  not  over   the  fall   of  the  brave. 


ready  exhausted  the  subject.  Nothing  new  imr  adequate  to 
our  high  idea  of  the  kings,  can  bf  said,  A  column  tf  mist  is 
thrown  over  the  v/hole,  rod  the  combat  is  left  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  reader.  Poets  have  almost  universally  failed  in 
their  descriptions  of  this  sort-  Not  all  the  sLrtngth  of  ll'jintr 
could  sustain,  with  dignity,  the  imnut'-a  cf  a  single  connbat.  The 
throwing  of  a  spear,  arid  the  braying  of  a  lliicld,  as  some  of 
our  own  poets  most  elegantly  cxorcfs  it,  convey  ro  magtiift- 
cent,  though  thty  are  striking  ideas.  Our  imagination  stret- 
ches beyond,  and  consequently  despises,  the  descri}>tion.  Jt 
"ivere,  therefore,  well,  for  some  poets,  in  my  cpin.on,  (though 
it  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  singular)  to  have,  sometimes,  thrown 
mist  over  their  single  combats, 

*  ringal  is  very  much  celebrated,  in  tradition,  for  liis 
knowledge  in  the  virtues  of  herbs  The  Irith  poems,  con- 
cerning him,  often  represent  him  curing  the  v.ouncis  which 
his  chiefs  received  in  battle.  They  fable  concerning  him, 
that  he  was  in  pofsefsion  pf  a  cup,  containing  the  cficnco  of 
herbs,  which  instantaneoufly  healed  wounds  Tht  knowledge 
of  curing  the  wounded,  wa?-,  lil  of  lare,  universal  among  tho 
Highlandcri.     \Vc  hear  ot  no  other  diiordcr,  which  required 
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the  herbs  of  the  hills.  I  seized  their  fair  heads, 
on  high,  as  ihey  waved  by  their  secret  streams. 
Thou  art  dark  and  bilent,  king  of  Atha  of  stran- 
gers !" 

*'  By  Atha  of  the  stream,"  he  said,  "  there 
rises  a  mofsy  roi.:k.  On  its  head  is  the  wander- 
ing of  boughs,  within  the  course  of  winds.  Dark, 
in  Its  face,  is  a  cave,  with  its  own  loud  riU.  There 
hive  I  heard  the  tread  of  strangers,  *  when  they 
p^.ft-ed  to  my  hall  of  (hells.  Joy  rose,  like  a 
Ihiiiie,  on  my  soul  :  I  blest  the  echoing  rock. 
Here  be  my  dweUing,  in  darknefs  ;  in  my  grafsy 
vale.  From  this  I  ih.ill  mount  the  breeze  that 
p'^r?ues  m.y  thistle's  bea;d;  or  look  down  on 
blue- winding  Atha,  from  irs  wandering  mist." 

**  Why  speaks  the  king  of  the  tomb  1  Ofsian  1 
the  warrior  has  failed  I  Joy  meet  thy  sou":,  like 
a  stream,  Cathmor,  friend  of  strangers  !  My  sen, 
I  heir  the  call  of  years-:  they  take  my  spear  as 
they  pafs  along.  Why  does  not  Fingal,  they 
seem  to  say,  rest  within  his  hall .''  Dost  thoa  al- 
ways delight  in  blood  :  In  the  tear  of  the  sad  .'' 
No  :  ye  dark-rolling  years,  Fingal  delights  not 
in  blood.  Tears  are  the  wintry  streams  that 
waste  away  my  soul.     But  when  I  lie   down   to 

the  fjiiH  of  physic.  The  wholesomenefs  of  the  climate,  and  aa 
active  life,  .spent  in  hunting,  excluded  diseases, 

*  Cathmor  reflects,  with  pleasure,  even  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, on  the  relief  he  had  ailorded  to  strangers.  The  very- 
tread  of  their  feet  was  pleasant  in  liis  ear.  His  hospitality 
%vas  not  pafscu  unnoticed  by  the  bards  ;  for,  withfthem,  it  be- 
came a  proverb,  when  they  described  the  hospitable  disposi- 
tion of  a  hero,  tbjt  le  ivas  Hks  Cathmor  of  Atha,  the  friend  of 
strangers.  It  will  seeiii  Strange,  that,  in  all  the  Irifh  poems, 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  Cathmor.  This  must  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  revolutions  and  domestic  confusions  which  happened 
in  that  ifland  and  utterly  cut  off  all  the  real  traditions  con- 
cerning f-o  ancient  a  period.  All  that  we  have  related  of  the 
rtate  of  Ireland  before  the  fifth  century  is  of  late  invention, 
suid  the  work  cf  ill- informed  ecnathiec  a.adinjudicieus  barcis. 
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rest,  then  comes  tlic  mighty  voice  of  war.  It 
awi.kes  me,  in  my  hall,  and  calls  forth  all  my 
steel.  It  fliall  c;ill  it  forth  no  more  :  Ofsian,  take 
thou  thy  father's  spear.  Lift  it,  in  battle,  when 
the  proud  arise. 

*'  My  fathers,  Ofsian,  trace  my  steps;  my 
deeds  are  pleasant  to  their  eyes  Wherever  I 
come  forth  to  battle,  on  my  field,  are  their  co- 
lumns of  mist.  But  mine  arm  rescued  the  fee- 
ble ;  the  haughty  found  my  rage  was  fire.  Nev- 
er over  the  fallen  did  mine  eye  rejoice.  For 
this,  *  my  fathers  (hall  meet  me,  at  the  gates  of 
their  airy  halls,  tall  with  ro^es  of  liglu,  wi:h 
mildly-kindled  eyes.  But,  to  the  proud  in  arms, 
they  are  darkened  moons  in  heaven,  wliich  send 
the  fire  of  night  red-v/andering  over  their  face. 

*'  Father  of  heroes,  Trenmor,  dweller  of  ed- 
dying winds  !  I  give  thy  spear  to  Ofsian,  let 
thine  eye  rejoice.  Thee  have  1  seen,  at  timiCs, 
bright  from  betvv^een  thy  clouds  -,  so  appear  to 
my  son,  when  he  is  to  lift  the  spear  :  1  hen  fliall 
he  remember  thy  migh'ty  deeds,  though  thou  art 
now  but  a  blast." 

H^  gave  the  spear  tq  my  hand,  and  raised  at 
once  a  stone  on  high,  to  speak  to  future  times, 
with  its  grey  head  of  mofs.  Beneath  he  placed  a 
swcrd  f  in   earth,   and   one  bri_;ht  bof^  from  his 

*  The  Celtic  nations  had  some  ideas  of  rewards,  and  per- 
haps of  puniOiments,  after  death.  Tliose  who  hehavcvl,  in 
life,  with  bravery  and  virtue,  were  received,  \\  itii  joy,  to  the 
airy  hall*  of  their  fathers  ;  but  the  dark  in  sou!,  to  use  the  tx- 
prefsion  of  the  poet,  were  spurned  awayyVo/w  t/je  baLi:ution  of 
hcrocf,  to  ivander  on  aH  the  ivinds.  Anod'.er  opinion,  which  prc- 
vaiU'd  in  those  tine?,  tended  not  a  little  to  make  individuals 
emulous  to  excel  one  another  in  martial  atchicvemeiits.  It 
>vas  thovighr,  that,  in  the  ball  of  clouds ,  every  one  had  a  scar, 
raifcd  above  others,  in  proportion  as  he  excelled  them  in  va- 
lour, wlicn  lie  lived. 

f  There  arc  some  stones  still  to  be  seen  in  the  rerth,  which 
were  erected  us  meiiiorisls  of  ionie  remaikablc  transactions 
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fhield.  Dark  in  thougliJ-,  a- while,  he  bends: 
His  words  at  length  came  forth  : 

"  When  tliou,  O  stone,  fhail  moulder  do'A^n, 
and  lose  thee,  in  the  mofs  of  years,  then  fhall 
the  traveller  come,  and  \Ahittiing  pafs  away. 
Thou  knowest  not,  feeble  man,  that  fame  once 
fnone  on  Moi-lcna.  H.re  Fingal  resigned  his 
spe  ir,  after  the  last  of  his  fields.  Pafs  away, 
thou  empty-  (hade  !  in  thy  voice  there  is  no  re- 
no  \s/n.  Thou  dwellest  by  some  peaceful  stream  ; 
yet  a  few  years  and  thou  art  gone.  No  osie  re- 
members thee,  thou  dweller  of  thick  m.ist  !  But 
Fin'gal  fh.iU  be  cloathed  with  fame,  a  beam  of 
light  to  other  times  j  for  he  went  forth,  in  echo- 
ing steel,  to  save  the  weak  in  arm." 

Brightening  in  his  fame,  the  king  strode  to 
Lubar's  sounding  oak,  u^here  it  bent,  from  its 
rock,  over  the  bright- tumbling  stream.  Beneath 
it  is  a  narrow  plain,  and  the  sound  of  the  fount 
of  the  rock.  Here  the  standard  \  of  Morveu 
poured  its  wreaths  on  the  wind,  to  mark  the 
way  of  Ferad-artho,  from  his  secret  vale.  Bright 
from  his  parted  west,  the  sun  of  heaven  looked 
abroad.  The  hero  saw  his  people,  and  heard 
their  (houts  of  joy.  In  broken  ridges  round, 
they  glittered  to  the  beam.  The  king  rejoiced, 
as  a  hunter  in  his  own  green  vale,  when,  after  the 
storm  is  rolled  away,  he  sees  the  gleaming  sides 
of  the  rocks.     The  green  thorn  (hakes   its  head 

between  the  ancient  chiefs.  There  are  generally  found,  be- 
neath them,  some  pieces  of  arms,  and  a  bit  of  half-burnt 
v.'ocd.  The  cause  of  placing  the  last  there  is  not  mentioned 
in  tradition. 

f  The  erectlncr  of  his  standard  on  the  bank  of  Lubar,  w^s 
the  signal  which  f  ingal,  in  the  beginning  of  the  b  ;ck,  pro- 
mised to  give  to  the  chiefs,  who  went  to  conduct  Ferad-attho 
to  the  army,  {houUl  he  himself  prevail  in  battle.  T  he  stand- 
ard here  is  called  the  iun-heam.  The  reason  of  this  appella- 
tion I  gave  in  my  notes  on  :he  poem  intitkd  Fingal. 
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In  their  face ;  from  their  top  look  forward  the 
roes. 

Grey  §,  at  his  mof^y  cave,  is  bent  the  agjcd 
form  of  Clonmal.  The  eyes  of  the  bard  had 
failed.  He  leaned  forward  on  his  staff.  Bright, 
in  her  locks,  before  him,  Sul-malia  listened  to 
the  tale  ;  the  tale  of  the  kings  of  Atha,  in  the 
clays  of  old.  The  noise  of  battle  had  ceased  in 
Ills  ear :  he  stopt,  and  raised  the  secret  si^h. 
The  spirits  of  the  dead,  they  said,  often  light- 
ened along  his  soul.  He  saw  the  king  of  Atha 
low  beneath  his  bending  tree. 

"  Why  art  thou  dark,"  said  the  maul  ? 
<*  The  strife  of  arms  is  past.  Soon  %  fbail  he 
come  to  thy  cave,  over  the  winding  streams. 
The  sun  looks  from  the  rocks  of  the  west.  The 
mists  of  the  lake  arise.  Grey,  they  spread  on 
that  hill,  the  rufhy  dwelling  of  rocs.  From  the 
mist  shall  my  king  appear  I  Behold,  he  comes 
In  his  arms.  Come  to  the  cave  of  Clonmal,  O 
my  best  beloved  !" 

It  was  the  spirit  of  Cathmor,  stalking,  large, 
a  gleaming  form.  He  sunk  by  the  hollow 
stream  that  roared  between  the  hills.  "  It  was 
but  the  hunter,"  she  said,  *'  who  searches  for 
the  bed  of  the  roe.  His  steps  are  not  forth  to 
war  ;  his  spouse  expects  him  with  night.  He 
shall,  whistling,  return  with  the  spoils  of  the 
dark-brown  hinds."  Her  eyes  were  turned  to  the 
hill ;  again  the  stately  form  came  down.  She 
rose  in  the  midst  of  joy.      He   retired  again  in 


§  The  scene  is  changed  to  the  valley  of  I.ona,  whither  Sul- 
nialh  had  been  sent,  by  Cathmor,  before  the  -battle.  Clon- 
jnal,  an  aged  bard,  or  rather  Druid,  as  he  seems  here  to  be 
endued  with  a  prescience  of  events,  had  long  dwelt  there  in  a 
cave.  This  scene  is  calculated  to  throw  a  melancholy  gloom 
over  the  mind, 

X  Cathmor  had  promised,  in  the  seventh  book,  t«  conic  t» 
the  cave  of  Clon-mal,  after  the  battle  was  over. 
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mist.  Gradual  vanish  his  limbs  of  smoke,  and 
mix  with  the  mountain  wind.  Then  the  knew 
that  he  fell  I  "  King  of  Erin,  art  thou  lew  !" 
Let  Ofsian  forget  her  grief  •,  it  wastes  the  soul 
of  age  *. 

Evening  came  down  on  Moi-lena.  Grey  rolled 
the  streams  of  the  land.  1-oud  came  forth  the 
voice  of  Fingal  :  the  beam  of  oaks  arose.  The 
people  gathered  round  with  gladnefs  ;  with  glad- 
nefs  blended  with  shades.  T^.ey  sidelong  looked 
to  the  king,  and  beheld  his  unfinished  joy. 
Pleasant,  from  the  way  of  the  desart,  the  voice 
of  music  came.  It  seemed,  ?it  first,  the  noise  of 
a  stream,  far-distant  on  its  rocks.  Slow  it  roll- 
ed along  the  hill,  like  the  ruffled  wing  of  a  breeze, 
when  it  takes  the  tufted  beard  of  the  rocks,  in 

*  Tradition  relates,  that  Ofsian,  the  next  day  after  the  de- 
cisive battle  between  Fingal  and  Cathmor,  went  to  find  out 
Sul-maila,  in  the  valley  of  Lona.  His  addrefs  to  her  fel- 
lows : 

,  "  Awake,  thou  <!aughter  of  Conmor,  from  the  fern-fkirted 
cavern  of  Lona.  Awake,  thou  sun-beam  in  dcsarts ;  warriors 
one  day  must  fail.  They  move  forth,  like  terrible  lights;  but 
often  their  cloud  is  near.  Go  to  the  vailey  of  streams,  to  the 
wandering  of  herds,  on  Luraon ;  there  dwells,  in  his  lazy- 
mist,  the  man  of  many  days.  But  he  is  unknown,  Sul-mal- 
la,  like  the  thistle  of  the  rocks  of  roes  ;  it  Ihakes  its  grey 
beard,  in  the  wind,  and  falls,  unseen  of  our  eyes.  Not  such 
are  the  kings  of  men,  their  departure  is  a  meteor  of  fire, 
which  pours  its  red  course,  from  the  desart,  over  the  bosom 
of  night. 

"  He  ij  m'xcd  with  the  warriors  of  old,  tho«e  fires  that 
have  hid  their  heads.  At  times  fhall  they  come  forth  in  song, 
l^fot  forgot  has  the  warrior  failed.  He  has  not  seen,  Sul-mai- 
la, the  fall  of  a  beam  of  his  own  :  no  fair-haired  son,  in  his 
blood,  young  troubler  of  the  field.  I  am  lonely,  young  branch 
of  Lumon,  I  may  hear  the  voice  of  the  feeble,  when  my 
strength  fhall  have  failed  in  years,  for  young  Oscar  has  ceas- 
ed, on  his  field  *  *  *  * 

Sul-malh  required  to  her  own  country.  She  makes  a  con- 
siderable figure  in  another  poem;  her  behaviour  in  that  piece 
accounts  for  that  partial  regard  with  which  the  poet  speaks  of 
her  throughout  Temora. 

VoLril.  E 
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the  still  se.ison  of  nip;ht.  It  was  the  voice  of 
Co'.idan,  mixed  with  Carrii's  trembling  h.irp. 
They  came,  with  blue-eyed  Ferad-artho,  to  Mora 
of  the  streams. 

Sudden  bursts  the  song^  from  our  bard?,  on 
liCna  :  the  host  struck  their  fhields  amidst  the 
round.  Gladnefs  roie  brightening  on  the  king, 
hke  the  be^m  of  a  cloudy  day,  when  it  rises,  on 
the  green  hill,  before  the  roar  of  winds.  He 
struck  the  bofsy  (lield  of  kings  •,  at  once  they 
cease  around.  The  people  lean  forward,  from 
their  spears,  towards  the  voice  of  their  land  *• 

**  Sons  of  Morven,  spread  th.e  feast  ;  send  the 
night  away  in  song.  Ye  have  (hone  around  me, 
and  the  dark  storm  is  pnst.  IMy  people  are  the 
windy  rocks,  from  which  I  spread  my  eagle- 
v.ings,  when  I  rufli  forth  to  renown,  and  seize 
it  oil  its  field.  Ofsian,  thou  hast  the  spear  of 
Fingal  :  it  is  not  the  stafl'of  a  boy  with  which  he 
strews  the  thistle  round,  young  wanderer  of  the 
field.     No  :  it  is  the  lance  of  the  mighty,  with 


*  Before  I  finifli  my  notes,  it  may  uct  be  altogether  impro- 
per  to  obviate  an  objection  which  may  be  made  to  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  story  of  Tcmora.  It  may  be  ailccd,  whether 
it  is  probable  that  Fingal  could  perform  such  actions  as  are 
ascribed  to  him  in  this  book,  at  an  age  when  his  grand. on, 
Osccr,  had  acquired  so  much  reputation  in  arms.  To  this  it 
may  be  answered,  that  Fingal  was  but  very  young  [book  4th] 
•when  he  toolt  to  wile  Roscrana,  who  soon  after  became  the 
mother  of  Ofsiar.  Ofsian  was  also  extremely  yrung  when  ho 
married  Evir-allin,  the  mother  of  Oscar.  Tradition  relates 
that  Fingal  w  as  but  eighteen  years  old  at  the  birth  of  h;.s  soq 
Ofsian  ;  and  that  Ofsian  was  much  about  the  same  aj:e,  wi;en 
Oscar,  his  sen,  was  born.  Oscar,  ptih.ip<,  might  be  about 
twenty,  when  he  w^s  killed,  in  the  battle  of  Gablua,  [book 
1st]  so  the  age  of  Fingal,  when  the  decisive  ba:tle  wasfoughc 
between  him  and  Cathmor,  was  ju>t  lilty-stx  ycTis.  In  tho^e 
times  of  activity  and  health,  the  natural  stiength  and  vigour 
of  a  man  was  little  abated,  at  such  an  age  ;  su  tl.at  there  i« 
nothing  improbable  in  tlie  actions  of  l.ngal,  aj  rcUicd  In 
this  book. 
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which  they  stretched  forth  their  hands  to  death. 
Look  to  thy  fathers,  my  son  ;  they  are  awful 
beams.  With  morninfr  lead  Ferad-artho  forth 
to  the  echoing  halls  of  Teniora.  Remind  him 
of  the  kings  of  Erin-,  the  stately  forms  of  old. 
Let  not  the  fallen  be  forgot,  they  were  mighty 
in  the  field.  Let  Carril  pour  his  song,  that  the 
kings  m.ay  rejoice  in  their  mist.  To  morrow  I 
spread  my  sails  to  Selma's  fliady  walls  :  where 
streamy   Darthula  winds  through  the  seats    of 


OINA-MORUL 


POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT, 

After  an  addrefs  to  Mahina,  the  daughter  of  Toscar,  Ofiian  pro> 
ceeds  to  relate  Lis  ozvn  expedition  to  Fuarjtd,  an  ifiaiid  of  Scandi^ 
navia.  JMal-oicboly  king  of  Fuarfed,  being  hard  prefsed  in  ivar^ 
by  Ton  thormod,  chief  of  Sar-dronlo,  fivho  had  demanded,  in -vain, 
the  daughter  of  Mal-orchol  in  marriage)  Fit  gal  sent  Cfsian  to 
his  aid.  Ofsian,  on  the  day  after  lis  arrival,  came  to  battle 
•with  Ton- thormod,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Mal-orchol  offers  his 
daughter  Vina-morul  to  Ofsian ;  but  he,  discovering  her  pafsion 
for  Ton-thormod,  generoujly  surrenders  her  to  her  lover,  and 
brings  about  a  reconciliaiion  bet-iveen  the  tzvo  kings. 


xjls  flies  the  unconstant  sun  over  LarmonV 
grafsy  hill  j  so  pafs  the  tales  of  old,  along  my 
soul,  by  night  I  When  bards  are  removed  to 
their  place  j  when  harps  are  hung  in  Selma's 
hall ;  then  comes  a  voice  to  Ofsian,  and  awakes 
his  soul  !  It  is  the  voice  of  years  that  are  gone  ! 
they  roil  before  me,  with  all  their  deeds  !  1  seize 
the  tales,  as  they  pafs,  and  pour  them  forth  in 
song.  Nor  a  troubled  stream  is  the  song  of  the 
king,  it  is  like  the  rising  of  music  from  Lutha  of 
the  strings.  Lutha  of  many  strings,  not  silent 
are  thy  streamy  rocks,  when  the  white  hands  of 
Malvina  move  upon   the  harp  I     Light  of  the. 
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iliadowy  thoughts,  tliat  fly  acrofs  my  soul,  daugh- 
ter of  Toncar  of  hehiiets,  wilt  thou  not  hear  the 
song  I  We  call  back,  maid  of  Lutha,  the  years 
that  have  rolled  away  I 

It  was  in  the  days  of  the  klnp^,  while  yet  my 
locks  were  young,  that  I  m^irked  Con-cathlin  *, 
on  high,  from  ocean's  nightly  wave.  JMy  course 
v/as  towards  the  ifle  of  Fuarfed,  woody  dweller 
of  seas  I  Fingal  had  sent  mc  to  the  aid  of  Mal- 
<Tchol,  king  of  Fuurfed  wild  ;  for  war  was  around 
him,  and  our  fathers  had  met,  at  the  feast. 

In  Col-coiled  J  bound  my  sails  ;  I  sent  my 
sword  to  Mal-orchol  of  fliells.  He  knew  the 
signal  of  Albion,  and  his  joy  arose  !  He  came 
from  his  own  high  hall,  and  seized  my  hand  in 
grief.  "  Why  comes  the  race  of  heroes  to  a 
falling  king  ?  Ton-thormod  of  many  spears  is 
the  chief  of  wavy  Sar-dronlo.  He  saw,  and 
loved  my  daughter,  white-bosomed  Oina-morul, 
He  sought ;  1  denied  the  maid  \  for  our  fathers 
had  been  foes.  He  came,  with  battle,  to  FuUr- 
fed  ;  my  people  are  rolled  away.  Why  comes 
the  race  of  heroes  to  a  falling  king  ?" 

I  come  not,  1  said,  to  look  like  a  boy  on  the 
strife.     Fingal  remembers   Mal-orchol,  and   his 

*  Con-caihlin,  viilJ  beam  of  the  tvave.  What  star  was  so 
called  of  old  is  not  ea'-ily  ascertained.  Some  now  distinguifh 
the  pole-star  by  that  name  A  song,  which  is  still  in  repute, 
among  the  sea-faring  part  of  the  Higlilanders,  alludcis  to  this 
pafsage  of  Ofsian.  The  author  comnunijs  the  knowledge  of 
Ofsian  in  sea  affairs,  a  merit  which,  perhaps,  few  of  us  mo- 
derns will  allow  him,  or  any  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Caledonians  often  mnde  their 
way  through  the  dangerous  and  tempestuous  sea>of  Scandina- 
via ;  which  is  more,  perhaps,  than  the  more  poliflied  nations, 
subsisting  in  those  times,  dared  to  venture.  In  eflimating  the 
degree  of  knowledge  of  arts  among  the  ancient?,  we  ought 
not  to  bring  it  into  compari,-on  with  the  improvements  of  mo- 
dern times  Our  advantages  over  thcxn  proceed  more  ffoni 
Mccideut  than  any  merit  of  ours. 
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hail  for  strangers.  From  his  waves,  the  warrior 
descended,  on  thy  woody  iile.  Thou  wert  no 
cloud  before  him.  Thy  feast  was  spread  with 
songs.  For  this  my  sword  fhall  rise  •,  and  thy 
foes  perhaps  may  faih  Our  friends  are  not  for- 
got in  their  danger,  tho'  distant  is  our  land. 

"  Descendent  of  the  daring  Trenmor,  thy 
words  are  like  the  voice  of  Cruth-loda,  when  he 
speaks,  from  his  parting  cloud,  strong  dweller 
of  the  Iky  !  Many  have  rejoiced  at  my  feast  ; 
but  they  all  have  forgot  Mai  orchol.  I  have 
looked  towards  all  the  winds  ;  but  no  white  sails 
were  seen.  But  steel  *  resounds  in  my  hall  •,  and 
riot  the  joyful  lliclls.  Come  to  my  dwelling, 
lace  of  heroes  I  dark-fklrted  night  is  near.  Hear 
the  voice  cf  songs,  from  the  maid  of  Fuarfed- 
wild. 

We  vv'ent.  On  the  h^rp  arose  the  white' 
hands  of  Oina-morul.  She  M'aked  her  own  sad 
ta!e,  from  every  trembling  string.  1  stood  in 
silence ;  for  bright  in  her  locks  was  the  daughter 
of  many  illes  I  Ker  eyes  were  two  stars,  looking 
forward  through  a  ruthinr:  fliower.  The  mariner 

*  There  is  a  severe  satire  couched  in  this  exprefslon,  against 
the  guests  of  Mai-orchol.  Had  his  feast  been  still  spread,  had 
joy  continued  in  h]S  hall,  his  fornic^  parasi'es  would  not  have 
failed  to  report  to  him-  But  as  the  time  of  festivity  was  past, 
their  attendance  also  ceased.  Tiie  sentiments  of  a  certain  old 
bard  aie  agreeable  to  this  observation.  He,  poetically,  com- 
pares a  great  man  to  a  fire  kindled  in  a  desart  place.  "  Those 
that  pay  court  to  him,  says  he,  are  rolling  large  around  him, 
liiie  the  smoke  about  the  fire.  'I'his  smoke  gives  the  fire  a 
great  appearance  at  a  distance,  but  it  is  but  an  empty  vapour 
itself,  and  vaiying  its  form  at  every  bretze.  When  the  trunk 
'vhlch  fed  the  fire  is  consumed,  the  mioke  departs  on  ail^  the 
■Winds.  So  the  flatterers  forsake  their  chief,  when  his  poWer 
df'clines.''  I  have  chosen  to  give  a  paraphrase,  rather  than  a 
iranfiation,  of  this  pafsage,  as  the  original  is  verbose  and 
frcthy,  notwithstanding  the  sentimental  merit  of  the  author. 
He  Wis  one  of  the  Icfs  ancient  bards,  and  their  compo»;ticn5 
ire  not  nervous  enough  to  bear  a  literal  tranflation. 
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marks  them  on  high,  and  blefses  the  lovely 
beams.  With  morning  we  rufhed  to  battle,  to 
Tormurs  resounding  stream  :  the  foe  moved  to 
the  sound  of  Ton- thor mod's  bofsy  shield.  From 
wing  to  svlng  tlie  strife  was  mixed.  I  metTon- 
thormod  in  fight.  Wide  flew  his  broken  steel. 
I  seized  the  king  in  war.  I  gave  his  hand,  bound 
fast  with  thongs,  to  Mal-crchol,  the  giver  of 
shells.  Joy  rose  at  the  feast  of  Fuarfed,  for  the 
foe  had  failed.  Ton-thormod  turned  his  face 
away,  from  Oina-morul  of  iflcs ! 

Son  of  Fingal,  begun  Mal-orchol,  not  forgot 
shalt  thou  pafs  from  me.  A  light  shall  dwell  in 
thy  ship,  Oina-morul  of  flow-rolling  eyes.  She 
shall  kindle  gladnefs,  along  thy  mighty  soul. 
Nor  unheeded  shall  the  maid  move  in  Selma, 
through  the  dwelling  of  kings  ! 

In  the  hall  I  lay  in  night.  Mine  eyes  were 
half-closed  in  fleep.  Soft  music  came  to  mine 
^ar :  it  was  like  the  rising  breeze,  that  whirls, 
at  first,  the  thistle's  beard  ;  then  flies,  dark-sha- 
dowy, over  the  grafs.  It  was  the  maid  of  Fuiir- 
fed  wild!  she  raised  the  nightly  song;  she 
knew  that  my  soul  was  a  stream  that  flowed  at 
pleasant  sounds.  "  Who  looks,"  (l^e  said,  *'  from 
his  rock,  on  ocean*s  closing  mist  ?  His  long 
locks,  like  the  raven's  wing,  are  wandering  on 
the  blast.  Stately  are  his  steps  in  grief  !  The  tears 
are  in  liis  eyes  !  His  manly  breast  is  heaving  o- 
ver  the  bursting  soul !  Retire,  I  am  distant  far  ; 
a  wanderer  in  lands  unknown.  Though  the 
race  of  kings  are  around  me,  yet  my  soul  is  dark  : 
Why  have  our  fathers  been  foes,  Ton-thormod 
love  of  maids  !" 

**  Soft  voice  of  the  streamy  ifle,"  I  said,  "  why 
dost  thou  mourn  by  night  ?  The  race  of  daring 
Trenmor  are  not  tl;e  dark  in  soul.  Thou  flialt 
not   wacder,   by   streams  unknown,   blue-eyed 
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Oina-morul !  Within  this  besom  is  a  voice  j  it 
comes  not  to  other  ears :  it  bids  Ofsian  hear 
the  haplefs,  in  their  hour  of  woe.  Retire,  soft 
dinger  by  night  !  Ton-thorniod  fliall  not  mourn 
on  ]iis  rock  !" 

With  morning  I  loosed  the  king.  I  gave 
the  long-haired  maid.  Mal-crchoi  heard  my 
words,  in  the  midst  of  his  echoing  halls.  *'  King 
of  Fuarfed  wild,  why  fliould  Ton-thormod 
mourn  ?  He  is  of  the  race  of  heroes,  and  a 
fiame  in  war.  Your  fatliers  have  been  foes>  but 
row  their  dim  ghosts  rejoice  in  death.'  They 
stretch  their  hands  of  mist  to  the  same'fl^icll  in 
Loda.  Forget  their  rage,  ye  warriors  !  it  was 
the  cloud  of  other  years." 

Such  were  the  deeds  of  Ofsian,.  v/hile  yet  his 
locks  were  young :  the'  lovelinefs,  with  a  robe 
of  beams,  clothed  the  daughter  of  many  iiies* 
We  call  back,  maid  of  Lutha,  the  years  that 
Lave  roiled  av/ny  ! 
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POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Fingal  dispatches  Ofsian  and  ToscJf,  the  son  of  Conloch,  andfjth:r 
of  Malv'tna^  to  raise  a  stone  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  of  Crona, 
to psypetuate  the  memory  of  a  victory  ivbich  he  had  obtained  in 
that  place.  When  they  ivere  employed  in  that  icork,  Car-ul,  a 
neighbouring  chief,  invited  them  to  a  feast.  They  -went  ;  and 
Toscar  fell  desperately  in  love  zvith  Colna-dona,  the  daughter  of 
Car-ul,  Colna-doaa  became  no  lefs  enamoured  of  Toscar.  An  ■ 
incident,  at  a  hunting  party ,  brings  their  loves  to  a  happy  if  sue. 


*  c 

^^OL-AMON  of  troubled  streams,  dark  wan- 
derer of  distant  vales,  I  behold  thy  course,  be- 
tween trees,  near  Carul's  echoing  halls  !  There 
dwelt  bright  Coliia-dona,  the  daughter  of  the 
king.     Her  eyes  were   rolling  stars  5  her   arms 


*  Colna-dona  iignifies  the  love  of  heroes,  Col-amon  narroiv 
river.  Car-ul,  dark- eyed.  Col-anion,  the  rejideiice  of  Car-uJ, 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agriccla's  wall,  towards  the 
south  Car  ui  seems  to  have  been  of  the  race  of  those  Brirons 
who  are  di.-tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Maiats,  by  the  writers 
ef  Rome.  Pvlaiatse  is  derived  from  two  Galic  words,  Moi, 
a  plain,  zx\^  A\T\ca,  inhabitants  ;  fo  that  the  signification  of 
Maiatse  is,  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  country  ;  a  name  given  to 
the  Britons,  who  Vvcre  s-ctiled  in  the  Lowlands,  in  contradis- 
tinctiun  to  the  Caledonians,  (i.e.  Cael-don, //6if  GauVs  of  the 
hills j,  ■^vho  were  pofacLcd  of  the  more  moiiratainous  divisicn 
&f  North-Bri;ain. 
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•were  wlilte  as  the  fo.im  of  stream?.  Ker  breast 
rose  flovvly  to  bight,  Hke  ocean's  heaving  wave. 
Her  soul  was  a  stream  of  li^ht.  Who,  among 
the  maids,  was  Hke  the  love  of  heroes  ? 

Beneath  the  voice  of  the  king  we  moved  to 
Crona  i'  of  the  streams,  Toscar  of  grafsy  Lutha, 
and  Ofsian,  young  in  fields.  Three  bards  attend- 
ed with  songs.  Three  bofsy  (hields  were  borne 
before  us :  for  we  are  to  rear  the  stone,  in  me- 
mory of  the  past.  By  Crona's  mofsy  course,  Fin- 
gal  had  scattered  his  foes  :  he  had  roiled  away  the 
strangers,  like  a  troubled  sea.  We  came  to  the 
place  of  renown  :  from  the  mountains  descended 
iiight.  I  tore  an  oak  from  its  hill,  and  raised  a 
ilame  on  high.  I  bade  my  fathers  to  look  down, 
from  the  clouds  of  their  hall  •■,  for,  at  the  fame  of 
their  race,  they  brighten  in  the  wind. 

I  took  a  stone  from  the  stream,  amidst  the  song 
cf  bards.  The  blood  of  Fingal's  foes  hung  curd- 
led in  its  ooze.  Beneath,  1  placed,  at  intervals, 
three  bofses  from  the  fliields  of  foes,  as  rose  or 
fell  the  sound  of  Ullin's  nightly  song.  Toscar 
Jaid  a  dagger  in  earth,  a  mail  of  sounding  steeh 
We  raised  the  mould  around  the  stone,  and  bade 
it  speak  to  other  years. 

Oozy  daughter  of  streams,  that  now  art  reared 
on  high,  speak  to  the  feeble,  O  stone  !  after  tSel- 
jna's  race  have   failed  I  Prone,  from  the  stormy 


f  Crona,  murmuring^  was  the  name  of  a  small  stream,  which 
discharged  itself  in  the  river  Carrcn.  It  is  often  mcntiofN 
ed  by  Ofsian,  and  the  scenes  of  many  of  his  poems  arc  on  its 
bank'.  The  enemies,  whom  Fingal  defeated  here,  are  not  men- 
Voned.  They  were,  probably,  the  provincial  Britons.  That 
tract  of  cor.nrty  between  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  has  been, 
through  all  antiquity,  famous  for  battles  and  rencounters  bc.- 
tween  the  diflcrent  nations,  who  were  poff^efsed  of  North  and 
South  Britain.  Stirling,  a  town  situated  there,  derives  it>  name 
from  that  very  circumstance.  It  is  a  corruption  of  t^-C  GiliC 
3S-iCC  SiRitA,  i,  c.tl.;  hillj  or  rcii,  of  ioiittntiin. 
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night,  the  traveller  (hall  lay  him  by  thy  side  i 
thy  whistling  mofs  (hall  sound  in  his  dreams  ;  the 
years  that  were  past  fliall  return.  Battles  rise 
before  him,  blue-lhielded  kings  descend  to  war  ; 
the  darkened  moon  looks  from  heaven,  on  the 
troubled  field.  He  fliall  burst,  with  morning, 
from  dreams,  and  see  the  tombs  of  warriors 
round.  He  (liall  alk  about  the  stone,  and  the 
aged  fliall  reply,  *'  This  grey  stone  was  raised  by 
(Jfsian,  a  chief  of  other  years  !" 

*  From  Col  amon  came  a  bard,  from  Car-ul,, 
the  friend  of  strangers.  He  bade_  us  to  the  feast 
of  kings,  to  the  dwelling  of  bright  Colna-dona* 
We  went  to  the  hall  of  harps.  There  Car-ul 
brightened  betv\'een  his  aged  locks,  when  he  be- 
held the  sons  of  his  friends,  like  two  young 
branches  before  him, 

"  Sons  of  the  mighty,"  he  said,  "  ye  bring 
back  the  days  of  old,  when  first  I  descended  frorp. 
waves,  on  Sclma's  streamy  vale  !  I  pursued  Duth- 
mocarglos,  dv/eller  of  ocean's  wind.  Our  fathers 
had  been  foes,  we  met  by  Clutha's  v/inding  wa- 
ters.   He  fled,  along  the  sea,  and  my  sails  were- 

*  The  manners  of  the  Brirons  and  Caledonians  we:e  so  si- 
milar, in  the  days  of  Ofsian,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  originally  the  same  people,  and  descended  from  those 
Gauls  who  first  pof^efsed  themselves  of  South-Britain,  and  gra- 
dually migrated  to  the  ncrth.  This  hypothesis  is  nmre  ratio- 
nal than  tlie  idle  fables  of  ill-informed  stnachies,  who  bring 
the  Caledonians  from  distant  countries.  The  bare  opinion  of 
Tacitus  (which,  by-the-by,  was  only  founded  on  a  similarity 
cf  the  personal  figure  of  the  Caledonian  &  to  the  Germans  of  his 
own  time  )  thoiigh  it  hss  sta.-gered  some  learned  men,  is  not 
sufficient  tn  make  us  believe  that  the  ancient  inha!)itants  of 
Korth  Britain  were  a  German  colony.  A  discufsion  of  jr 
point  lihe  this  might  be  curious,  but  could  never  be  satisfac-. 
tory.  Periods  so  distant  are  so  involved  in  obscurity,  that 
rothing  certain  can  be  now  advanced  concerning  them.  The 
light  which  the  Rom.an  writers  hold  forth  is  too  feeble  to 
f  aide  bs  to  the  truth,  through  the  d-rknef$  v/]*ichhi5  sor*. 
Ki.ua  i€ii.  it,. 
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spread  behind  him.  Night  deceived  rnc,  on  the 
deep.  I  came  to  the  dwelling  of  kings,  to  Selma 
of  high-bosomed  maids.  Fingal  came  forth  with 
his  bards,  and  Conloch,  arm  of  death.  I  feasted 
three  days  in  the  hall,  and  saw  the  blue  eyes  of 
Erin,  Roscrana,  daughter  of  heroes,  light  of  Cor- 
mac's  race.  Nor  forgot  did  my  steps  depart  :  the 
kings  gave  their  fhields  to  Car-ul:  they  hang,  on 
high,  in  Col-amon,  in  memory  of  the  past  Sons 
of  the  daring  kings,  ye  bring  back  the  days  of 
old  !" 

Car-ul  kindled  the  oak  of  feasts.  He  took  two 
bofses  from  our  (hields.  He  laid  them  in  earth, 
beneath  a  stone,  to  speak  to  the  hero's  race. 
*'  When  battle,''  said  the  king,  *'  (hall  roar, 
and  our  sons  are  to  meet  in  wrath  :  My  race  (hall 
look,  perhaps,  on  this  stone,  when  they  prepare 
the  spear.  Have  not  our  fathers  met  in  peace, 
they  will  say,  and  lay  aside  the  fliield  ?" 

Night  came  down.  In  her  long  locks  moved 
the  daughter  of  Car-ul.  Mixed  with  the  harp 
arose  the  voice  of  white-armed  Colna-dona.  Tos- 
car  darkened  in  his  place,  before  the  love  of  he- 
roes. She  came  on  his  troubled  soul,  like  a  beam 
to  the  dark-heaving  ocean  :  when  it  bursts  ftom 
a  cloud,  and  brightens  the  foamy  side  of  a  wave.* 

*  *  »■         *  *  #  *  * 

With  morning  we  awaked  the  woods ;  and 
hung  forward  on  the  path  of  the  roes.  They 
fell  by  their  wonted  streams.  We  returned 
through  Crona's  vale.  From  the  wood  a  youth 
came  forward,  with  a  ihield  and  pointlefs  spear. 
<*  Whence,"  said  Toscar  of  Lutha,  *'  is  the  lly- 


*  Here  an  episode  is  entirely  lost ;  or,  at  lease,  is  handed 
iown  90  imperfectly,  that  it  does  not  deserve  a  place  in  the 
poem. 
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beam  ?  Dwells  there  peace  at  Col-amon,  round 
bright  Cohia-dona  of  harps  ?" 

"  By  Col-amon  of  streams/'  said  the  youth, 
**  bright  Clona-dona  dwelt.  She  dwelt  *,  but  her 
course  is  now  in  desarts,  with  the  son  of  the 
king  ;  he  that  seized  with  love  her  soul  as  ifc 
wandered  through  the  hall."  **  Stranger  of 
tales,"  said  Toscar,  "  hast  thou  marked  the  war- 
rior's course  ?  He  must  fall,  give  thou  that  bofsy 
ihield  !"  In  wrath  he  took  the  (hield.  Fair  be- 
hind it  rose  the  breasts  of  a  maid,  white  as  the 
bosom  of  a  swan,  rising  graceful  on  swift- rolling 
waves.  It  was  Colna-dona  of  harps,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  !  Her  blue  eyes  had  rolled  on 
Toscar^  and  her  love  arose  I 
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DISSERTATION,   ^c. 


JL  HE  history  of  those  nations,  who  originally 
pofsefsed  the  north  of  Europe,  is  lefs  known  than 
their  manners.  Destitute  of  the  use  of  letters, 
they  themselves  had  not  the  means  of  transmit- 
ting their  great  actions  to  remote  posterity.  Fo- 
reign writers  saw  tliem  only  jt  a  distance,  and 
described  them  as  they  found  them.  The  vani- 
ty of  the  Romans  induced  them  to  consider  the 
nations  beyond  the  pale  of  their  empire  as  bar- 
barians ;  and,  consequently,  their  history  unwor- 
thy of  being  investigated.  Their  manners  and 
singular  character  were  matters  of  curiosity,  as 
they  committed  them  to  record.  Some  men,  o- 
therwise  of  great  merit,  among  ourselves,  give 
into  confined  ideas  on  this  subject.  Having  ear- 
ly imbibed  their  idea  of  exalted  manners  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  they  scarcely  ever  af- 
terwards have  the  fortitude  to  allow  any  digni-, 
ty  of  character  to  any  nation  destitute  of  the  use 
of  letters. 

Without  derogating  from  the  fame  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  we  may  consider  antiquity  beyond 
the  pale  of  their  empire  worthy  of  some  atten- 
tion. The  nobler  pafaions  of  the  mind  never 
fiioot  forth  more  free  and  unrestrained  than  in 
the  times  we  call  barbarous.  That  irregular  man- 
ner of  life,  and  those  manly  pursuits  from  which 
barbarity  takes  its  name,  are  highly  favourable  to 
a  strength  of  mind  unknown  in  polifhed  times. 
In  advanced  society  the  characters  of  men  are 
more  uniform  and  disguised.     The  human  pas- 
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sions  He  in  some  degree  concealed  behind  fornis 
and  artifK-ial  manners  *,  and  the  powers  of  the 
soul,  without  an  opportunity  of  exerting  them, 
lose  their  vipjour.  The  times  of  regular  govern- 
ment and  poHlhed  manners,  are  therefore  to  be 
wiflicd  for  by  the  feeble  and  weak  in  mind.  An 
unsettled  state,  and  those  convultions  which  at- 
tend it,  is  the  proper  field  for  an  exalted  charac- 
ter, and  the  exertion  of  great  part^.  Merit  there 
rises  always  superior  \  no  fortuitous  event  can 
raise  the  timid  and  mean  into  power.  Fo  those 
who  look  upon  antiquity  in  thih  light,  it  is  an  a- 
greeable  prospect ;  and  they  alone  can  have  real 
pleasure  in  tracing  nations  to  their  source. 

The  establiihment  of  the  Celtic  states,  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  written 
annals.  The  traditions  and  songs  to  which  they 
trusted  their  history  were  lost,  or  altogether  cor- 
rupted in  their  revolutions  and  migrations,  which 
were  so  frequent  and  univeraal,  that  no  kingdom 
in  Europe  is  now  pofsefscd  by  its  original  inha- 
bitants. Societies  were  formed,  and  kingdoms 
erected,  from  a  mixture  of  nations,  who,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  lost  all  knowledge  of  their  own  o- 
rigin.  If  tradition  could  be  depended  upon,  it 
is  only  among  a  people,  from  all  time,  free  from 
intermixture  with  foreigners.  We  are  to  lock 
for  these  among  the  mountains  and  inaccefslble 
parts  of  a  country  :  places,  on  account  of  their 
barrennefs,  uninviting  to  an  enemy,  or  whose  na- 
tural strength  enabled  the  natives  to  repel  inva- 
sions. Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Scotland.  We,  accordingly,  find,  that 
they  differ  materially  from  those  who  pof^efs  the 
low  and  more  fertile  part  of  the  kingdom.  Their 
language  is  pure  and  original,  and  their  manners 
are  those  of  an  ancient  and  unmixed  race  of  men. 
Conscious  of  their  own  antiquity,  they  long  dc- 
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splsed  others,  as  a  nevv  and  iraxed  people.  As 
thty  lived  in  a  country  only  fit  for  pasture,  they 
were  free  from  that  toil  and  businefs,  which  en- 
grofs  the  attention  of  a  commercial  people. 
'Iheir  amusement  consisted  m  hearing  or  repeat- 
ing thc:ir  songs  and  traditions,  and  these  entire- 
ly turned  on  the  antiquity  of  their  nation,  and 
the  exploits  of  their  forefathers  It  is  no  won- 
der, therefore,  that  ther?  are  more  remains  of 
antiquity  among  them  than  among  any  other 
people  in  Europe.  Traditions,  however,  con- 
cerning remote  periods,  arc  only  to  be  regarded 
in  so  far  as  they  coincide  with  cotemporary  wri- 
ters of  undoubted'  credit  and  veracity. 

No  writers  began  their  accounts  from  a  more 
early  period,  than  the  historians  of  the  Scots  na- 
tion. Without  records,  or  even  tradition  itself, 
they  give  a  long  list  of  ancient  kings  ,  and  a  de- 
tail of  their  transactions,  with  a  scrupulous  exact- 
nefs.  One  might  naturally  suppose,  that,  when 
they  had  no  authentic  annals,  they  (hould,  at  leaet, 
have  recourse  to  the  traditions  of  their  country, 
and  have  reduced  them  into  a  regular  system  of 
history.  Of  both  they  seem  to  have  been  equally 
destitute.  Born  in  the  low  country,  and  stran- 
gers to  ih^  antient  language  of  their  nation,  they 
contented  themselves  with  copying  from  one  ano- 
ther, and  retailing  the  same  fictions,  in  a  new 
colour  and  drefs. 

John  Fordun  was  the  first  who  collected  those 
fragments  of  the  Scots  history,  which  had  escap- 
ed the  brutal  policy  of  Edward  I.  and  reduced 
them  into  order.  His  accounts,  in  so  far  as  they 
concerned  recent  transactions,  deserved  credit  : 
beyond  a  certain  period  they  were  fabulous  and 
unsatisfactory.  Some  time  before  Fordun  wrote, 
the  King  of  England,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  had 
run  up  the  antiquity  of  his  nation  to  a  very  re- 
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mote  a:ra.  Fordun,  pofsefsed  of  all  the  national 
prejudice  of  the  age,  was  unwilling  that  his  coun- 
try (liould  yield,  in  point  of  antiquity,  to  a  peo- 
ple then  its  rivals  and  enemies.  Destitute  of  an- 
nals in  Scotland,  he  had  recourse  to  Ireland, 
which,  according  to  the  vulgar  errors  of  the  times, 
was  reckoned  the  first  habitation  of  the  Scots. 
He  found,  there,  that  the  Iridi  bards  had  carried 
their  pretensions  to  antiquity  as  high,  if  not  be- 
yond any  nation  in  Europe.  It  was  from  them 
he  took  those  improbable  fictions,  which  form 
the  first  part  of  his  history. 

The  writers  th-at  succeeded  Fordun,  implicitly 
followed  his  system,  though  they  sometimes  va- 
ried from  him  in  their  relations  of  particular 
transactions,  and  the  order  of  succefsion  of  their 
kings.  As  they  had  no  new  lights,  and  were, 
equally  with  him,  unacquainted  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  country,  their  histories  contain  lit- 
tle information  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Scots.  Even  Buchanan  himself,  except  the  ele- 
gance and  vigour  of  his  style,  has  very  little  to 
recommend  him.  Blinded  with  political  prtju- 
dices,  he  seemed  more  anxious  to  turn  the  fic- 
tions of  his  predecefsors  to  his  own  purposes, 
than  to  detect  their  misrepresentations,  or  in- 
vestigate truth  amidst  the  d  irknefs  which  they 
had  thrown  round  it.  It  therefore  appears,  that 
little  can  be  collected  from  their  own  historians, 
concerning  the  first  migration  of  the  Scots  into 
Britain. 

That  thisifiand  was  peopled  from  Gaul  admits 
of  no  doubt.  Whether  colonies  came  afterwards 
from  the  north  of  Europe  is  a  matter  of  mere  spe- 
culation. When  South  Britairi  yielded  to  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  the  unconquered  nations 
to  the  north  of  the  province  were  distiiigui'.lied 
by  the  name  of  Caluknians.     Froin  their  very 
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name,  it  appears  that  they  were  of  those  Gaids 
v/bo  pofsefe.ed  their.seives  originally  of  Britain. 
It  is  compounded  cf  two  Celtic  words,  G/f/ signi- 
fying 6V//J-,  or  Gaulsy  and  Dun  or  Dofiy  a  hill ;  so 
that  Cat!  deu,  or  Caledonians,  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  the  Celts  of  the  hill-cotmiry.  The  Highlan- 
ders, to  this  day,  call  themselves  Cdei,  their 
language  Caelic,  or  Galicy  and  their  country  Gael" 
dochj  which  the  Romans  softened  into  Caledonia, 
This,  of  itself,  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  they 
are  the  genuine  descendants  of  the  ancient  Cale- 
donians, and  not  a  pretended  colony  of  Scots^ 
who  settled  first  in  the  north,  in  the  third  or 
fourth  century. 

From  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  C'del, 
which  signifies  strangerSy?LS  \vell  as  Gauls^oxCeltSy 
some  have  imagined  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
Caledonians  were  of  a  different  race  from  the  rest 
of  the  Britons,  and  that  they  received  their  nam.e 
upon  that  account.  This  opinion,  say  they,  is 
supported  by  Tacitus,  who,  from  several  circum- 
stances, concludes  that  the  Caledonians  were  of 
German  extraction.  A  discufsion  of  a  point  so 
intricate,  at  this  distance  of  time,  could  neither 
be  satisfactory  nor  important, 

Fowards  tlie  latter  end  of  the  third,  and  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century,  we  meet  with  the 
Scots  in  the  north.  Porphyria-.  *  makes  the  first 
mention  of  lliem  about  that  dme.  As  the  Scots 
were  not  heard  of  before  that  period,  most  writers 
supposed  them  to  have  been  a  colony,  newly 
come  to  Britain,  and  that  the  Picls  were  the  only 
genuir.e  descendants  of  the  ancient  Caledonians» 
This  mistake  is  easily  removed.  The  Caledoni- 
ans, in  procefs  of  time,  became  naturally  divided 
into  two  distinct  nations,   as  pofsefsing  parts  in 

>!■  St.  HIeroai.  iid  Cjesipon. 
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the  country,  entirely  clllTcfrent  in  their  nature  and 
soil.  The  western  coast  of  Scotland  is  hilly  and 
barren  ;  towartls  the  east,  the  country  is  plain, 
and  fit  for  tillage.  The  inhiibitants  of  the  moun- 
tiins,  a  roving  and  uncontrolled  race  of  men, 
lived  by  feeding  of  cattle,  and  what  they  killed 
in  hunting.  Their  employment  did  not  fix  them 
to  one  place.  They  removed  from  one  heath  to 
another,  as  suited  their  convenience  or  inclina- 
tion. They  were  not,  therefore,  improperly  cal- 
led, by  their  neighbours,  Scuite,  or  the  nvander- 
r:g  nation  ,-  which  is  evidently  the  origin  of  the 
Roman  name  of  SrJi. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Caledonians,  v^-ho  pos- 
sefsed  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  as  the  division  of 
the  country  was  plain  and  fertile,  applied  them- 
selves to  agriculture,  and  raising  of  corn.  It  was 
from  this  that  the  Galic  names  of  the  Picts  pro- 
ceeded ;  for  they  are  called,  in  that  language, 
Cru'ithnichy  i.  e.  the  ivheai  or  corn  eaters.  As  the 
Picts  lived  in  a  country  so  different  in  its  nature 
from  that  pofsefsed  by  the  Scots,  so  their  nation- 
al character  suffered  a  material  change.  Unob- 
structed bv  mountains,  or  lakes,  their  commu- 
nication M'ith  one  another  was  free  and  frequent. 
Society,  therefore,  became  sooner  establilhed  a- 
mong  them,  than  among  the  Scots,  and,  conse- 
quently they  were  much  sooner  governed  by  civil 
magistrates  and  laws.  This,  at  last,  produced  so 
great  a  difFcrence  in  the  manners  of  the  two  na- 
tions, that  they  began  to  forget  their  common 
origin,  and  almost  continual  quarrels  and  animo- 
sities subsisted  between  them.  These  animosi- 
ties, after  some  ages,  ended  in  the  subversion  of 
the  Pictifli  kingdom,  but  not  in  the  total  extir- 
pation of  the  nation,  according  to  most  of  the 
Scots  writers,  who  seemed  to  think  it  more  for 
the  honour  of  their  countrymen,  to  aniiihilate, 
than  reduce  a  rival  people  under  thiir  obedience. 
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It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  very  name  of  the 
Picts  was  lost,  and  those  that  remained  were  so 
completely  incorporated  with  their  conquerors, 
that  they  soon  lost  all  memory  of  their  own  origin. 
The  end  of  the  Pictifh  government   is  placed 
60  near  that  period  to  which  authentic   annals 
reach,  that  it  is  matter  of  v/onder  that  we  have 
no  monuments  of  their  language  or  history  re- 
maining.    This  favours  the  system   I   have   laid 
down.     Had  they  originally  been   of  a  different 
race  from   the  Scots,  their  language  of  course 
would  be  different.     The  contrary  is  the  case. 
The  names  of  -places  in   the  Pictifh  dominions, 
and   the  very  names  of  their  kings  which  are 
handed  down  to  us,  are  of  G  illic  original,  which 
is  a  convincing  proof  that  the  two  nations  were 
of  old  one   and  the  same,  and  only  divided  into 
two  governments,  by  the  effect  which  their  situ- 
ation had  upon  the  genius  of  the  people. 

The  nariie  of  Picis  is  said  to  have  been  given 
by  the  Romans  to   the  Caledonians  who  pofsefs- 
edthe  e?st  coast  of  Scotland,  from  their  painting 
their  bodies.     Tlie   story  is   silly  and  the   argu- 
ment  absurd      But   let  us  revere  antiquity  in 
her  very  follies.     This  circumstance  made  some 
imagine  that   the  Picts  were  of  Britilh  extract, 
and  a  different  race  of  men  from  the  Scots.  That 
more  of  the  Britons,  who  fled   northward   from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Romans,  settled  in   the  \ox-7 
country  of  Scotland,  than  among  the  Scots  of 
the  mount.^ins,  may  be  easily  imagined,  from  the 
very  nature   of  the  country.     It  was   they  who 
introduced  painting  among  the  Pictv.     From  this 
circumstance,  afhrm  some  antiquaries,  proceeded 
the  name  of  the  latter,  to  distinguifh  them  from 
the  Scots,  who  never  had  that  art  among  them, 
and  from  the  Britons,  who  discontinued  it  after. 
the  Roman  conquest. 
Vol.  II.  G 
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The  Caledonians,  most  certainly,  acquired  a 
conpidcrable  knowledge  in  n.ivigation,  by  their 
living  on  a  coast  intersected  with  many  arms  of 
the  sea,  and  in  illands,  divided  one  from  anotlier 
by  wide  and  dangerous  friths.  It  is,  therefore, 
]iighly  probable,  that  they  very  early  found  their 
way  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  which  is  within  sight 
of  tlieir  own  country.  That  Ireland  was  fnst 
peopled  from  Britain  is,  at  length,  a  matter  that 
admits  of  no  doubt.  Fhe  vicinity  of  the  two 
iflands  ;  the  exact  ccirespondence  of  the  ancient 
inhabltantr3  of  both,  in  point  of  manners  and  lan- 
;3;uage,  are  sufBcicnt  proofs,  even  if  we  had  not 
the  testimony  of  *  authors  of  undoubted  veraci- 
ty to  confirm  it.  TI:e  abettors  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic systems  of  IriOi  antiquities  allow  it ;  but 
they  place  the  colony  from  Britain  in  an  impro- 
bable and  remote  acra.  I  fliall  easily  admit  that 
tlie  colony  of  the  Fiih/gy  confefsedly  the  Bt/g^s 
of  Britain,  settled  in  tkc  south  of  Ireland  before 
the  Ca'e/y  or  Caledonians,  diccovered  the  north  : 
but  it  is  not  at  all  likely,  that  the  migration  of 
the  Firbolg  to  Ireland  happened  many  centuries 
before  the  Christian  z:v2. 

The  poem  of  Temora  throws  considerable  light 
on  this  subject.  The  accounts  given  in  it  agree 
feo  well  with  what  the  ancients  have  delivered, 
concerning  the  first  population  and  inhabitants 
of  Ireland,  that  every  unbiaf^ed  person  will  con- 
fefs  them  more  probable  than  the  legends  hand- 
ed down,  by  tradition,  in  that  country.  It  ap- 
pears, that,  in  the  days  of  Tratlial,  grandfather 
to  Fingal,  Ireland  was  pof^efsed  by  two  nations ; 
tlie  Firhcig  or  Bclg.'S  of  Britain,  who  inliabited 
the  south,  and  the  Ca'ely  who  ^af^cd  over  from 
Caledonia  and  the  Hebrides  to  Ulster.     The  two 
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•nations,  as  is  usual  among  an  unpollfiied  and 
lately  settled  people,  were  divided  into  small  dy- 
nasties, subject  to  petty  kings,  or  chiefs,  inde- 
pendent of  one  another.  In  this  situation  it  is 
probable  they  continued  long,  without  any  ma- 
terial revolution  in  the  state  of  the  ifiand,  until 
Crothar,  Lord  of  Atha,  a  country  in  Connauglir, 
the  moot  potent  chief  of  the  Firbolg,  carried  a- 
v/ay  Coniama,  the  daughter  of  Cachmin,  a  chief 
of  the  Ca'eli  who  poisefsed  Ulster. 

Coniama  had  been  betrothed  some  time  be- 
fore to  Turloch,  a  chief  of  their  own  nation. 
Turloch    resented    the    afTront    offered  him   by 
Crothar,  made  an  irruption  into  Conaaught,  and 
kil'ed  Cormul,  the  brother  of  Crothar,  who  came 
to  oppose  his  progrefs.     Crothar  himself  then 
took  arms,  and  either  killed  or  expelleti  Turloch. 
The  war  upon  this  became  general  between  tlic 
two  nations  ;  and  the  Cael  were  reduced  to  the 
labt  extremity.     In  this   situation   they   appUed 
for  aid  to  Trathal  king  of  Morven,  who  sent  his 
brother  Conar,  already  famous  for  his  great  ex- 
ploits, to  their  relief.     Conar,  upon  his  arrival  in 
Ulster,  was  chosen  king,  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  Caledonian  tribes,  who  pofsefsed  that 
country.     The  war  was  renewed  with  vigour  and 
succefs  -,  but  the  Birholg  appear  to  have  been  ra- 
ther  repelled    than    subdued.      In    succeeding 
reigns,  we  learn  from  episodes  in  the  same  poeni, 
that  the  chiefs  of  Atha  made  several  efforts  to 
become  monarchs  of  Ireland,  and  to  expel  the 
race  of  Conar. 

To  Conar  succeeded  his  son  CormaCj  who  ap- 
pears to  have  reigned  long.  In  his  latter  days  he 
seems  to  have  been  driven  to  the  last  extremity, 
by  an  insurrection  of  the  F'lrholg^  who  supported 
the  pretensions  of  the  chiefs  of  Atha  to  the  IriQi 
throne.  -Finga),  who  then  was  vtry  voung, 
G  2 
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came  to  the  aid  of  Cormac,  totally  defeated 
Colc-ulla,  chief  of  Atha,  and  re-established  Cor- 
mac in  the  sole  pofsefbion  of  all  Ireland.  It  was 
then  he  fell  in  love  with,  and  took  to  wife,  R05- 
cram,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  who  was  the 
mother  of  Ofsian. 

Cormac  was  succeeded  In  the  IriiTi  throne  by 
his  son,  Cairbre  ;  Cairbre  by  Artho,  his  son, 
who  was  the  father  of  that  Cormac  in  wliose 
minority  the  invasion  of  Swaran  happened,  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  poem  of  Fi'.'ga/.  The  family 
of  Atha,  who  had  not  relinquiOied  their  preten- 
sions to  the  Irlfli  throne,  rebelled  in  the  mino- 
rity of  Cormac,  defeated  his  adherents,  and 
murdered  him  in  the  palace  of  Temora.  Cairbar, 
lord  of  Atha,  upon  this,  mounted  the  throne. 
His  usurpation  soon  ended  with  his  life  ;  for 
Fingal  mruie  an  expedition  into  Ireland,  and  re- 
stored, after  various  vicifsitudes  of  fortune,  the 
family  of  Conar  to  the  pofsefsion  of  the  kingdom. 
This  war  is  the  subject  of  Temora  ;  the  events, 
though  certainly  heightened  and  embelliflied  by 
poetry,  seem,  notwithstanding,  to  have  their 
foundation  in  true  history. 

Temora  ccntains  not  only  the  history  of  the 
f.rst  migrati(  n  of  the  Caledonians  into  Ireland  ;  it 
al?o  preserves  some  important  facts,  concerning 
the  first  settlement  of  the  Firk/gf  or  Be/ga  c/Bri- 
tairiy  in  that  kingdom,  under  their  leader  Lar- 
thon,  who  was  ancestor  to  Cairbarand  Cathmor, 
who  succefsively  mounted  the  Ir'.fli  throne,  after 
the  death  of  Cornr.ic,  the  son  of  Artho,  1  for- 
bear to  transcribe  the  pafsage,  on  account  of  its 
length.  It  is  the  song  of  Fonar,  the  bard  ;  to- 
wards tlie  latter  end  of  the  seventh  book  of  Te- 
mora. As  the  generations  from  Larthon  to  Cath- 
mor, to  wliom  the  episode  is  addrefsed,  are  net 
marked,  as  are  those   of  the   family  of  Conai, 
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the  first  king  of  Ireland,  we  can  form  no  judg- 
ment of  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  Firbolg. 
It  is,  however,  probable,  it  was  sometime  before 
the  Cae/}  or  Caledonians,  settled  in  Ulster.  One 
important  fact  m  ly  be  gathered  from  this  history 
that  the  Irifli  had  no  king  before  the  latter  end 
of  the  first  century.  Fingal  lived,  it  is  supposed, 
in  the  third  century  ;  so  Conar,  the  first  monarch 
cf  the  Iriih,  who  was  his  grand-uncle,  cannot  be 
placed  fatther  back  than  the  close  of  the  first.  To 
establifh  this  fact,  is  to  lay,  at  once,  aside  the 
pretended  antiquities  of  the  Scots  and  Irilh,  and 
to  get  quit  of  the  long  list  of  kings  which  the  lat- 
ter give  us  for  a  millennium  before. 

Of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  it  is  certain  no- 
thing can  be  depended  upon,  prior  to  the  reign 
cf  Fergus,  the  son  of  Ere,  who  lived  in  the  fifth 
century.  The  true  history  of  Ireland  begins 
fomewhat  later  than  that  period.  Sir  James 
Vs^'are,  *  who  was  indefatigable  in  his  researches 
after  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  rejects,  as 
mere  fiction  and  idle  romance,  all  that  is  related 
of  the  ancieiit  Irifh  before  the  time  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, and  the  reign  of  Leogaire.  It  is  from  this 
consideration,  that  he  begins  his  history  at  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  remarking,  that  all 
that  is  delivered  down,  concerning  the  times  of 
p?gan!sm,  were  tales  of  late  invention,  strangely 
mixed  with  anachronisms  and  incoRsistencies^ 
Such  being  the  opinion  of  Ware,  who  had  col- 
lected with  uncommon  industry  and  zeal,  all  the 
real  and  pretended! y  ancient  manuscripts,  con- 
cerning the  history  of  his  country,  we  may,  on 
liis  authority,  rej-^^cc  the  improbable  and  self- 
condemned  tales  of  Keating  and  O'Flaherty, 
Credulous  and  puerile   to   the   last  decree,  they 

*  War.  de  antlq.  Hybern.  \nx.  p.  i, 
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hive  disgr.iced  the  antiquities  they  mean  to  e- 
stablifli.  It  is  to  be  withed  that  some  able  Irifti- 
min,  who  understands  the  language  and  records 
oF  his  country,  may  redeem,  ere  it  be  too  late, 
the  genuine  antiquities  of  Ireland,  from  the  hands 
of  tliese  idle  f -.bulists. 

By  comp.iring  the  history  in  these  poems  with 
the  legends  of  the  Scots  and  Irilh  writtrs,  and 
by  afrerwards  examining  both  by  the  test  of  the 
Iloinan  authors,  it  is  easy  to  discover  wliich 
is  the  most  probable.  Prob;'bility  is  all  that  can 
be  established  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  ever 
dubious  and  uncertain.  But  when  it  favours  the 
hypothesis  laid  down  by  cctemporary  writers  of 
undoubted  veracity,  and,  as  it  were,  finillies  the 
figure  of  which  tliey  only  drew  the  outlines,  it 
ought,  in  the  judgment  of  sober  reison,  to  be 
preferred  to  accounts  framed  in  dark  and  distant 
periods,  with  little  judgment,  and  upon  no  au- 
thority. 

Concerning  the  period  of  more  than  a  centu- 
ry, which  intervenes  between  Fingal  and  the 
reign  of  Fergus,  the  son  of  Ere  or  Arcath,  tra- 
dition is  dark  and  contradictory.  Some  trace  up 
the  family  of  Fergus  to  a  son  of  Fingal  of  that 
name,  who  makes  a  considerable  figure  in  Os- 
sian's  poem.  The  three  elder  sons  of  Fingal,. 
Ofsian,  Fillan,  and  Ryno,  dying  without  if^ue, 
the  snccefsion,  of  course,  devolved  upon  Fergus, 
the  fourth  son,  and  his  posterity.  This  Fcrgu?, 
say  some  traditions,  was  the  father  of  Congal, 
whose  son  was  Arcath,  the  father  of  Fergus, 
properly  called  the  first  king  of  Scots,  as  it  was 
in  his  time  the  Car/j  who  pofseffed  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland,  began  to  be  distinguidied,  by 
foreigners,  by  the  name  of  Scofs.  From  thence- 
forward, the  Scots  and  Picts,  as  distinct  nations, 
became  objei^s  of  at|.ention  to  the  historians  o£ 
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other  countries.  The  internal  state  of  the  two 
Caledonian  kingdoms  has  always  continued,  and 
ever  must  remain,  in  obscurity  and  fable. 

It  is  in  this  epoch  we  must  fix  the  beginning 
of  the  decay  of  that  species  of  heroism  which 
subsisted  in  the  days  of  Finijal.  There  are  three 
stages  in  human  society.  The  first  is  the  result 
of  consanguinity,  and  the  natural  affection  of  the 
members  of  a  family  to  one  another.  The  se- 
cond begins  when  property  is  estabiifhed,  and 
men  enter  into  afsociations  for  raumal  defence,^ 
against  the  invasions  and  injustice  of  neighbours. 
Mankind  subnnt,  in  the  third,  to  certain  laws 
and  subordinations  of  government,  to  which  they 
trust  the  safety  of  their  persons  and  property; 
As  the  first  is  iormed  on  nature,  so,  of  course, 
it  is  the  most  disinterested  and  noble.  Men,  in 
the  last,  have  leisure  to  cultivate  the  mind,  and 
to  restore  it,  with  rejection,  to  a  primeval  dig- 
nity of  bentiment  The  middle  state  is  the  region 
of  complete  barbarism  and  ignorance.  About 
the  beginning  oi  the  fifth  century,  the  Scots  and 
Picts  were  advanced  into  the  second  stage,  and, 
consequently,  into  those  circumscribed  senti- 
ments which  always  distinguilh  barbarity.  The 
events  that  soon  after  happened  did  not  at  all 
contribute  to  enlarge  their  ideas,  or  mend  their 
national  character. 

About  the  year  426,  the  Romans,  on  account 
of  dom.estic  conunotlons,  entirely  forsook  Bri- 
tain, finding  it  impofsible  to  defend  so  distant  a 
frontier.  The  Picts  and  Scots,  seizing  this  fa- 
Tourable  opportunity,  made  incursions  into  the 
deserted  province.  The  Britons,  enervated  by 
the  flavery  of  several  centuries,  and  those  vices 
which  are  inseparable  from  an  advanced  state  of 
civility,  were  not  able  to  withstand  the  impetu- 
ous, though  irregular  attacks  of  a  barbarous  ene- 
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iny.  In  the  utmost  distrefs,  they  applied  to  their 
old  masters,  tb.e  Ronuuis,  and  (after  the  unfor- 
tunate state  of  the  empire  couKl  not  spare  aid) 
to  the  S.ixons,  a  nation  equally  barbrirous  and 
brave  with  the  tneniies  of  who  ii  they  were  so 
nnich  afraid.  Though  tlie  bravery  of  the  Saxons 
repelled  the  Caledonian  nations  for  a  time,  yet 
the  latter  found  means  to  extend  them.selves 
considerably  towards  the  south.  It  is  in  this 
period  we  must  place  the  origin  of  the  arts  of 
civil  life  among  the  Scots.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  from  the  mountains  to  the 
plain  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  the  south,  to 
be  near  the  common  enemy,  in  case  of  sudden 
incursions.  Instead  of  roving  through  unfre- 
fjuented  wilds,  in  search  of  subsistence,  by  means 
of  hunting,  men  applied  to  agriculture  and  rais- 
ing of  corn.  This  manner  of  life  was  the  first 
means  of  changing  the  national  character.  The 
next  thing  which  contributed  to  it  was  their 
mixture  with  strangers. 

In  the  countries  which  the  Scots  had  con- 
quered from  the  Britons,  it  is  probable  the  most 
of  the  old  inhabitants  remained.  These,  incor- 
porating with  the  conquerors,  taught  them  agri- 
culture, and  other  arts,  wliich  they  themselves 
liad  received  from  the  Romans.  The  Scots, 
however,  in  number  as  well  as  power,  being  the 
pjoft  predominant,  retained  still  their  language, 
iiiid  as  many  of  the  customs  of  their  ancestors  as 
Euited  with  the  nature  of  the  country  they  pof- 
scf^ed.  Even  the  union  of  the  two  Caledonian 
kingdcifis  did  not  much  affect  the  national  cha- 
racter. Being  originally  descended  from  the 
same  stock,  the  manners  of  the  Picts  and  Scots 
were  as  similar  as  the  different  natures  of  the 
countries  th<  y  pofscGed  pcrmittecL 
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What  brought  about  a  total  change  In  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Scots  nation,  was  their  wars,  and  other 
transactions  with  the  Saxons.  Several  counties 
in  the  south  of  Scotland  were  alternately  pofsefs- 
ed  by  the  two  nations.  They  were  ceded  in  the 
ninth  ?ge,  to  the  Sects,  and,  it  is  probable,  that 
most  of  the  Saxon  inhabitants  remained  in  pofsef- 
sion  of  tlieir  lands.  During  the  several  conquests 
and  revolutions  in  England,  many  fled  for  re- 
fuge into  Scotland,  to  avoid  the  opprefsion  of 
foreigners,  or  the  tyranny  of  domestic  usurpers ; 
in  so  much  that  the  Sixon  race  formed  perhaps 
near  one  half  of  the  Scottish  kingdom.  The 
Saxon  manners  and  language  daily  gained  ground 
on  the  tongue  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Cale^ 
donians,  till,  at  last,  the  latter  were  entirely  re- 
legated to  inhabitants  of  the  mountain?,  who 
were  still  unmixed  with  strangers. 

It  was  after  the  accefsion  of  territory  which 
the  Scots  received,  upon  the  retreat  of  the  Ro- 
mans from  Britain,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Highlands  were  divided  into  clans.  The  king, 
when  he  kept  his  court  in  the  mountains,  was 
considered,  by  the  whole  nation,  as  the  chief  of 
their  blood.  Their  small  number,  as  well  as  the 
presence''  of  their  prince,  prevented  those  divisions 
which,  afterwards,  sprung  forth  into  so  many 
separate  tribes.  When  the  seat  of  government 
was  removed  to  the  south,  those  who  remained 
in  the  Highlands  were,  of  course,  neglected. 
They  naturally  formed  themselves  into  small  so- 
cieties, independent  of  one  another.  Each  so- 
ciety iidd  '4s  ov/n  regulus,  who  either  was,  or,  in 
the  succefsion  of  a  few  generations,  was  regard- 
ed as  chief  of  their  blood.  The  nature  of  the 
country  favoured  an  institution  of  thi;  sort.  A 
few  valleys,  divided  from  one  another  by  exten- 
sire  heuths  2nd  impafsible  mountaii:^,  f^rnr.  the 
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face  of  the  Highlands.  In  these  valleys  the  chiefs 
£xed  their  residence.  Round  them,  and  almost 
within  sight  of  their  dwellings,  were  the  habita- 
tions of  their  relations  and  dependents. 

The  seats  cf  the  Highland  chiefs  were  neither 
disagreeable  nor  inconvenient.  Surrounded  with 
mountains  and  hanging  woods,  they  were  co- 
vered from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Near 
them  generally  ran  a  pretty  large  river,  which, 
discharging  itself  not  far  off,  into  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  or  extensive  lake,  swarmed  with  variety  of 
fifti.  The  woods  were  stocked  with  wild-fowl  ;. 
and  the  heaths  and  mountains  behind  them  were 
the  natural  seat  of  the  red-deer  and  roe.  If  we 
make  allowance  for  the  backward  state  of  agri- 
culture, the  valleys  were  not  unfertile  ;  afford- 
ing, if  not  all  the  conveniencies,  at  least  the  ne- 
cefsaries  of  life.  Here  the  chief  lived,  the  su- 
preme judge  and  lawgiver  of  his  own  people  ;  but 
his  sway  was  neither  severe  nor  unjust.  As  the 
populace  regarded  him  as  the  chief  of  their  blood, 
so  he,  in  return,  considered  them  as  members  of 
his  family.  His  commands,  therefore,  though 
absolute  and  decisive,  partook  more  of  the  autho- 
rity of  a  father  than  of  the  rigour  of  a  judge. 
Though  the  whole  territory  of  the  tribe  was  con- 
sidered as  the  property  of  the  chief,  yet  his  vas- 
sals made  him  no  other  consideration  for  their 
Jands  than  services,  neither  burdensome  nor  fre- 
quent. As  he  seldom  went  from  home,  he  was 
at  no  expence.  His  table  was  supplied  by  his 
own  herds,  and  what  his  numerous  attendants 
killed  in  hunting. 

In  iliis  rural  kind  of  magnificence  the  High- 
land chiefs  lived,  for  n.any  ages.  At  a  distance, 
from  the  seat  of  government,  and  secured,  by 
the  inacccfsiblenefs  of  their  country,  they  were 
frCLe  and  independent.     As  they  had  little  com- 
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munication  with  strangers,  the  customs  of  their 
ancestors  remained  among  them,  and  their  Ian- 
gunge  retained  its  original  purity.  Naturally 
fond  of  military  fame,  and  remarkably  attached 
to  the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  they  delighted 
in  traditions  and  songs,  concerning  the  exploits 
of  their  nation,  and  especially  of  their  own  parti- 
cular families.  A  succefsion  of  bards  was  retain- 
ed in  every  clan,  to  hand  dov/n  the  memorable 
actions  of  their  forefathers  As  Fingal  and  his 
chiefs  were  the  most  renowned  names  in  tradi- 
tion, the  bards  took  care  to  place  them  in  the 
genealogy  of  every  great  family.  They  became 
famous  among  the  people,  and  an  object  of  fic- 
tion and  poetry  to  the  bards. 

The  bards  erected  their  immediate  patrons  into 
heroes,  and  celebrated  them  in  their  songs.  As 
the  circle  of  their  knowledge  was  narrow,  their 
ideas  were  confined  in  proportion.  A  few  hap- 
py exprefsions,  and  the  manners  they  represent, 
may  please'those  who  understand  the  language  j 
their  obscurity  and  inaccuracy  would  disgust  in  a 
tranflation.  It  was  chiefly  for  this  reason,  that 
I  have  rejected  wholly  the  works  of  the  bards  in 
my  publication?.  Ofsian  acted  in  a  more  exten- 
sive sphere,  and  his  ideas  ought  to  be  more  no- 
ble and  universal ;  neither  gives  he,  I  presume, 
so  many  of  those  peculiarities  which  are  only 
understood  in  a  certain  period  or  country.  The 
other  bards  have  their  beauties,  but  not  in  this 
species  of  composition.  Their  rhimes,  only  cal- 
culated to  kindle  a  martial  spirit  among  the  vul- 
g:^r,  afford  very  little  pleasure  to  genuine  taste. 
This  observation  only  regards  their  poems  of  the 
heroic  kind  •,  in  every  inferior  species  of  poetry 
they  are  more  succeftful.  They  exprefs  the  ten- 
der melanciioly  of  desponding  love,  with  simpli- 
city and  nature.  So  well  adapted  arc  the  sounds.- 
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of  the  words  to  tlie  s?ntiments,  that,  even  with- 
out anv  knowledge  of  the  lan«iuage,  they  pierce 
and  difsolvc  tlie  heart.  Succefsful  love  is  cxprcfs- 
ed  with  peculiar  tendcrncfs  and  elegance.  In  all 
their  compositions,  except  the  heroic,  which  was 
solely  calculated  to  animate  the  vulgar,  they  give 
us  the  genuine  language  of  the  he;\rt,  without 
any  of  those  afFected  ornaments  of  phraseology, 
which,  tho'  intended  to  beautify  sentiments,  di- 
vest them  of  their  natural  force.  The  ideas,  it 
is  confefsed,  are  too  local  to  be  admired  in  ano- 
ther language  ;  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with' 
the  manners  they  represent,  and  the  scenes  they 
describe,  they  must  afford  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion. 

It  was  the  locality  of  their  descriptions  and  sen- 
timent, that,  probably,  has  kept  them  hitherto  in. 
the  obscurity  of  an  almost  lost  language.  The- 
ideas  of  an  unpolifbed  period  are  so  contrary  to 
the  present  advanced  state  of  society,  that  more 
than  a  common  mediocrity  of  taste  is  required 
to  relifh  them  as  they  deserve.  Those  who  alone 
are  capable  of  transferring  ancient  poetry  into  a 
modern  larguage,  might  be  better  employed  in 
giving  originals  of  their  own,  were  it  not  for  that 
wretched  envy  and  meannefs  which  affects  to  des- 
pise cotemporary  genius.  My  first  publication 
was  merely  accidental.  Had  I  then  met  with 
lefs  approbation,  my  after- pursuits  would  have 
been  more  profitable  ;  at  least  I  might  have  con- 
tinued to  be  stupid,  without  being  branded  with 
dulln.fs. 

'I'liese  poems  may  furnlfh  light  to  antiquaries, 
as  well  as  some  pleasure  to  the  lovei^  of  poetry, 
'i'he  first  population  of  Ireland,  its  first  kings, 
a.:ui  severai  circumstances,  which  regard  its  con- 
nection of  old  witli  the  south  and  ncrth  of  Bri- 
tiin^  arc  prcceiited  in  5everal  episodes.   The  sub-- 
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ject  and  cataftrophe  of  the  poem  are  founded  up- 
on facts  which  regarded  the  first  peopling  of  that 
country,  and  the  contests  between  the  two  Bri- 
tifti  nations,  who  originally  inhabited  that  ifl^snd. 
In  a  preceding  part  of  this  difsertation,  I  have 
fhewn  how  superior  the  probability  of  this  system 
15  to  the  undigested  fictions  of  the  IriOi  bards, 
and  the  more  recent  and  regular  legends  of  both 
IriQi  and  Scottish  historians.  I  medn  not  to  give 
offence  to  the  abettors  of  the  high  antiquities  of 
the  two  nations,  though  I  have  all  along  exnrefs- 
ed  my  doubts  concerning  the  veracity  and  abili- 
ties of  those  who  deliver  down  their  ancient  his- 
tory. For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  the  national 
fame,  arising  from  a  few  certain  facts,  to  the 
legendary  and  uncertain  annals  of  ageb  of  remote 
and  obscure  antiquity.  No  kingdom  now  e?ta- 
biifhed  in  Europe  can  pretend  to  equal  antiquity^ 
with  that  of  the  Scots,  inconsiderable  as  it  may 
appear  in  other  respects,  even  according  to  my 
£ystem  ;  so  that  it  is  altogether  needlefs  to  fix  its 
origin  a  fictitious  millennium  before. 

Since  the  first  publication  of  these  poems,  ma- 
ny insinuations  have  been  made,  and  doubts  ari- 
sen concerning  their  authenticity.  Whether  these 
suspicions  are  suggested  by  prejudice,  or  are  only 
the  effects  of  malice,  I  neither  know  nor  care. 
Those  who  have  doubted  my  veracity  have  paid 
a  compliment  to  my  genius  i  and  were  even  the 
allegation  true,  my  self-denial  might  have  attontd 
for  my  fault.  Without  vanity  I  say  it,  1  think 
I  could  write  tolerable  poetry  j  and  I  afsure  my 
s^nt.igouists,  that  I  fhould  not  translate  what  I- 
could  not  imit'.ite. 

As  prejudice  is  the  e.Tcct  of  ignorance,  I  am 
not  surprised  at  its  being  general.  An  age  that 
riroduces  few  marks  of  genius  ought  to  be  spar- 
:r.g  of  iidn:iiraticn.     The  truth  is,  the  ba'k  of 
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mankind  hnve  ever  been  led  by  reputation  more 
than  taste,  in  articles  of  literature.  If  all  the  Ro- 
mans, who  admired  Virpil,  understood  his  beau- 
ties, he  would  have  scarce  deserved  to  have  come 
down  to  us,  through  so  many  centuries.  Unlefs 
genius  were  in  fafhion,  Homer  himself  might 
have  written  in  vain.  He  that  wifhes  to  come 
■with  weight,  on  the  superficial,  must  fkim  the 
surface,  in  their  own  (liallow  way.  Were  my  aim 
to  gain  the  many,  I  would  write  a  madrigal  soon- 
er than  a  heroic  poem-  Laberius  himself  would 
be  always  sure  of  more  followers  than  Sophocles. 

Some  who  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  work, 
with  peculiar  acutenefs  appropriate  them  to  the 
Irifh  nation.  Though  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
how  these  poems  can  belong  to  Ireland  and  to 
me  at  once,  I  (hall  examine  the  subject,  without 
further  animadversion  on  the  blunder. 

Of  all  the  nations  descended  from  the  ancient 
Celta^  the  Scots  and  Irifli  are  the  most  similar  in 
language,  customs,  and  manners  This  argues  a 
more  intimate  connection  between  them,  than  a 
remote  descent  from  the  great  Celtic  stock.  It  is 
evident,  in  fliort,  that  at  some  one  period  or  oth- 
er, they  formed  one  society,  were  subject  to  the 
sane  government,  and  were,  in  all  respects,  one 
and  the  amc  people.  How  they  became  divided, 
which  the  colony,  or  which  the  mother  nation,  I 
have  in  another  work  amply  discufsed.  The  first 
circumstance  that  induced  me  to  disregard  the 
vugarly- received  opinion  of  the  Hibernian  ex- 
traction of  the  Scotilh  nation,  was  my  observa- 
tions on  their  ancient  language.  That  dialect  of 
the  Celtic  tongue,  spoken  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, ib  much  more  pure,  more  agreeable  to  its 
mother  language,  and  more  abounding  with  pri— 
nriltives,  than  that  now  spoken,  or  even  that 
■*liich  has  been  written  for  some  centuries  b'Ack> 
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amongst  the  most  unmixed  part  of  the  Irlfli  na- 
tion. A  Scotsman,  tolerably  conversant  in  his 
own  language,  understands  an  Irifh  composition, 
from  that  derivative  analogy  which  it  has  to  the 
Galic  of  North  Britain.  An  Irifhman,  on  the 
other  hand,  without  the  aid  of  study,  can  never 
understand  a  composition  in  the  Gnlic  tongue. 
This  affords  a  proof,  that  the  Scots  Galic  is  the 
mOot  original,  and  consequently,  the  language  of 
a  more  ancient  and  unmixed  people.  The  Iriflb, 
however  backward  they  may  be  to  allow  any 
thing  to  theprejiidiceof  their  antiquity,  seem  in- 
advertently to  acknowledge  it,  by  the  very  appel- 
lation they  give  to  the  dialect  they  speak.  They 
call  their  own  language  Cdeltic  Eirinach^  i.  e.  C«- 
kdoman  Irijh^  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  call 
the  dialect  of  North  Britain  a  Chdelic  or  the  Ca^ 
ledon'ian  icngue^  emph?.tically.  A  circumstance  of 
this  nature  tends  more  to  decide  which  is  the 
most  ancient  nation,  than  the  united  testimonies 
of  a  whole  legion  of  ignorant  bards  and  senachies, 
who,  perhaps,  never  dreamed  of  bringing  the 
Scots  from  Spain  to  Ireland,  till  some  one  of 
them,  more  learned  than  the  rest,  discovered 
that  the  Romans  called  the  first  Iheria^  and  the 
latter  Hibernia.  On  such  a  flight  foundation 
were  probably  built  the  romantic  fictions,  con-* 
cerning  the  Milesians  of  Ireland. 

From  internal  proofs  it  sufnciently  appears, 
that  the  poems  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Os- 
3-ian  are  not  of  Irifh  composition.  The  favou- 
rite chimxra,  that  Ireland  is  the  mother-country 
of  the  Scots,  is  totally  subverted  and  ruined.  The. 
fictions  concerning  the  antiquities  of  that  coun- 
try, which  were  forming  for  ages,  and  growing, 
as  they  came  down,  on  the  hands  of  .uccefsive 
senachies  and  fltas.,  are  found,  at- last,  to  be  tiie 
spurious  brood  of  modern  and  igr.orxint  ages. 
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To  those  who  know  how  tenacious  the  Irlfli  are 
of  their  pretended  Iley'uvi  descent,  thi<5  alone  is 
proof  surficient,  th<it  poems  so  subversive  of  their 
system,  could  never  be  produced  by  an  Hiber- 
nian bard.  But  when  we  look  to  the  language, 
it  is  so  difTerent  from  the  Irifli  dialect,  that  it 
would  be  as  ridiculous  to  think  that  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost  could  be  wrote  by  a  Scottifh  pea- 
sant, as  to  suppose  that  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Ofsian  were  writ  in  Ireland. 

The  pretensions  of  Ireland  to  Ofsian  proceed 
from  another  quarter.  There  are  handed  down 
in  that  country,  traditional  poems,  concerning 
the  F'itnay  or  the  heroes  of  Fion  lilac  Ccmnal. 
This  Fion^  say  the  Irifh  annalists,  was  general  of 
tlie  militia  of  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Cormac,  in 
the  third  century.  Where  Keating  and  OTla- 
herty  learned,  that  Ireland  had  an  embodied  mili- 
tia, so  early,  is  not  easy  for  me  to  determine. 
Their  information  certainly  did  not  come  from 
the  IriOi  poems  concerning  Fioti.  I  have  just 
now  in  my  hands  ."11  that  remain  of  those  com- 
positions •,  but,  unluckily  for  the  antiquities  of 
Ireland,  they  appear  to  be  the  work  of  a  very- 
modern  period.  Every  stanza,  nay,  almost  eve- 
ry line,  affords  striking  proofs  that  they  cannot 
be  tliree  centuries  old.  Their  allusions  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
jife  so  many,  that  it  is  matter  of  wonder  to  mc, 
how  any  one  could  dream  of  their  antiquity. 
They  are  entirely  writ  in  that  romantic  taste 
V  hich  prevailed  two  ages  ago.  Giants,  encliant- 
ed  castles,  dwarfs,  p/ilfrcy.s,  witches  and  magi- 
cians, form  the  whole  circle  of  the  poet's  inven- 
iKm.  The  celebrated  Fion  could  scarcely  move 
from  one  hillock  to  another,  without  encounter- 
ing a  giant,  cr  being  entangled  in  the  circles  of 
a  magician.    Witches,  en  brco.msticks,  were  cou« 
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tlnu-illy  hovering  round  him,  like  crows,  and  he 
had  freed  enchanted  virgins  in  every  valley  in 
Ireland.  In  (liort,  Fio?iy  great  as  he  was,  pafsed 
a  disagreeable  life.  Not  only  had  he  to  engage 
all  the  mischiefs  in  his  own  country,  foreign  ar- 
mies invaded  hiin,  afsisted  by  magicians  and 
witches,  and  headed  by  kings  as  tall  as  the 
main- mast  of  a  first  rate.  It  must  be  owned, 
however,  that  Fion  was  not  inferior  to  them  in 
heiglit. 

A  chos  air  CromJeach^  drulm-ard, 
Chos  eile  air  Crom  meal  dubh, 
Thoga  Fion  le  lamh  mhoir 
An  d'uic-ge  o  Lubhair  na  fruth. 

With  one  foot  on  Cromleach  his  brow, 
The  other  on  Cromma/  the  dark, 
Fion  tcok  up  with  his  large  hand 
The  water  from  Lubar  of  the  stream?. 

Cromkach  and  Crcmmal  were  two  mountains  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  one  another  in  Ulster,  and 
the  river  Lubar  ran  through  the  intermediate 
valley.  The  property  of  such  a  monster  as  this 
Fioriy  I  (hould  never  have  disputed  with  any  na- 
tion. But  the  bard  himself,  in  the  poem  from 
which  the  above  quotation  is  taken,  cedes  him 
to  Scotlond. 

FiON  o  Albin,  siol  nan  laoich  ! 
"Sioii  ffOin  AtBiON,  4'jcii  of  btrots  ! 

Were  it  allowable  to  contradict  the  authority  o^ 
a  bard,  at  this  distance  of  time,  I  fliould  have 
given  as  my  opinion,  that  this  enormous  i^/3« 
was  of  the  race  of  the  Hibernian  giants,  of  Rua- 
nus,  or  some  other  celebrated  name,  rather  than 
a  native  of  Caledonia,  whose  inhabitants,  now  at 
least,  are  not  remarkable  for  their  stature.  As 
for  the  poetry,  I  leave  it  to  the  reader. 

If  Fion  was  so  remarkable  for  his  stature,  his 
heroes  had  also  other  extraordinary  properties. 
In   'weight  ail  the  sons  of  sira'7^ers  yielded  to  the 
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celebrated  Ton-iosal ;  and  for  hardnefs  of  fkiill, 
and,  perhaps,  for  thicknefs  too,  the  valiant  Os- 
car stood  unrivalled  and  akne.  Ofsian  himself 
had  many  singular  and  lefs  delicate  qmlifications, 
than  playinj^  on  the  harp  :  and  the  brave  Cuthul- 
lin  was  of  so  diminutive  a  size,  as  to  be  taken 
for  a  child  of  two  ye.irs  of  age,  by  the  gigantic 
Swaran.  To  illustrate  this  cubject,  I  Oiall  here 
lay  before  the  reader  the  history  of  some  of  the 
Irifh  poems,  concerning  Fion  Aiac  (Lotnnal.  A 
tranflation  of  these  pieces,  if  well  executed, 
might  afford  satisfaction,  in  an  uncommon  way, 
to  the  public.  But  this  ought  to  be  the  work  of 
a  native  of  Irelcind.  Vo  draw  forth,  from  ob- 
scurity, the  poems  of  my  own  country,  has  wast- 
ed all  the  time  I  had  dlotted  for  the  muses  ;  be- 
sides, I  am  too  diffident  of  my  own  abilities,  to 
undertake  such  a  work.  A  gentleman  in  Du- 
blin accused  me  to  the  public  of  commlt^ng 
blunders  and  absurdiries,  in  tranflatlng  the  lan- 
guage of  my  own  country,  and  that  before  any 
tranflation  of  mine  appeared  *.  Ho  v  the  gentle- 
man came  to  see  my  blunders  before  1  commit- 
ted tliem,  is  not  easy  to   determine  ;  if  he  did 

•  In  Faulkner'.s  Dublin  Journal,  of  the  id  December,  I76r, 
appeared  the  follnwingf  advertisement  ;  two  weeks  beiore 
iny  first  publication  appeared  in  London. 

Speedily  will  be  put)lj{hcd,  by  a  gentleman  of  this  king- 
dom, who  hath  been,  for  sonfe  time  past,  employed  in  trans- 
lating, and  writing  historical  Notes  to, 

FINGAL,— A  POEM, 
originally  wrote  in  the  Irifh  or  Erse  langu:;ge.  In  the  preface 
to  which,  the  tranilator,  who  is  a  perfect  ma^^ter  of  the  Irifli 
tongue,  will  give  an  account  of  the  manmrs  and  customs  of 
the  ancient  IriHi  or  Scotch;  and,  therefore,  most  humbly  in- 
treats  the  public  to  wait  for  his  edition,  which  will  appear  in 
a  fhort  time,  as  he  will  set  forth  all  the  blunders  and  ab^ur- 
ditics  in  the  edition  now  printing  in  London,  und  flicw  the 
ignoiance  of  the  Englifli  tranflator,  in  hib  knovvlcdgc  of  Irifli 
grammar,  not  understanding  any  pare  of  that  accidence. 
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not  conclude,  that,  as  a  Scotsman,  and,  of  course,- 
descended  of  the  Milesian  race,  I  might  have 
^^ommitted  some  of  those  oversights,  which,  per- 
haps very  unjustly,  are  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
them. 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Irifh  poems,  con- 
cerning the  Fuonay  it  appears  that  Fhn  Mac 
Coinna/  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Cormac,  which 
is  placed,  by  the  universal  consent  of  the  sena- 
chies,  in  the  third  century,  Tiiey  even  fix  the 
death  of  Fingal  in  the  year  286,  yet  his  son  Os- 
sian  is  made  cotemporary  with  St  Patrick,  who 
preached  the  gospel  in  Ireland  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  age.  Ofsian,  though  at  that  time 
he  must  have  been  t\vo  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  age,  had  a  daughter  young  enough  to  become 
wife  to  the  snint.  On  account  of  this  family 
connection,  Patrick  of  the  Psalmsy  for  so  the 
spostle  of  Ireland  is  emphatically  called  in  the 
poems,  took  great  delight  in  the  company  of 
Ofsian,  and  in  hearing  the  great  actions  of  his 
family.  The  saint  sometimes  threw  off  the  au- 
sterity of  his  profcfsion,  drunk  freely,  and  had 
his  soul  properly  warmed  with  wine,  to  receive, 
with  becon^ing  enthusasm,  the  poems  of  his  fa- 
ther-in law.  One  of  the  poems  begins  with  this 
piece  of  useful  information. 

Lo  don  rabh  PADRic-na  mhur 
Gun  Sailm  air  uidh,  ach  a  g:6!, 
Ghluais  e  thigh  Ofsian  mhic  fion, 
O  san  leis  bu  bhinn  a  ghloir. 

The  title  of  this  poem  is  Teantach  tmr  na  Fiondo 
It  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  the  same 
story  with  the  battle  of  Lora.  The  circumstances 
and  catastrophe  in  both  are  much  the  same  ;  but 
the  Jnfb  Ossian  discovers  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  by  an  unlucky  anachronism.  After  de- 
scribing the  total  rout  of  Erragon,  he  very  grave- 
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Jy  concludes  with  this  remarkable  r.necdote,  that 
none  of  the  foe  escap:rd,  but  a  few,  vho  were 
permitted  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Ho!\  Land, 
This  circumstance  fixes  the  date  of  the  co'-»  posi- 
tion of  the  piece  some  centuries  after  ti;c  f.fmous 
croisade  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  poet  thought 
the  time  of  the  croisade  so  anciei>t,  that  he  con- 
founds it  vith  the  age  of  Fingul.  Errrigon,  in 
the  course  cf  this  poem,  is  often  called, 

Rioch  Lccllin  an  do  shloigh. 
King  of  Denmark  of  tivo  nations , 

vhich  alludes  to  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Norway  and  Denmark,  a  circumstance  which 
happened  under  Margaret  de  Waldem^r,  in  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  agt.  Modern,  however, 
as  this  pretended  Ofsian  was,  it  is  certain  he 
lived  before  the  Irifh  had  dreamed  of  appropri- 
ating Fion^  or  Fingaly  to  themselves.  He  con- 
cludes the  poem,  with  tliis  reflection  : 

Na  fagha  se  comhthrom  nan  n'  arm. 
Erragon  Msc  Annir  nan  lann  glas 
*San  n'  Albjn  ni  ii'  abairtair  Triath 
Agus  ghlaoite  an  n'  Fhiona  as 

"  Had  Erragon,  son  of  Annir  of  gleaming 
swords,  avoided  tlie  unequal  contest  of  arms 
(single  combat)  no  chief  Oiould  have  afterwards 
been  numbered  in  Albin,  and  the  heroes  of 
Fion  {hould  no  more  be  named." 

The  next  poem  that  falls  under  our  observa- 
tion is  Cath-cabhra^  or  the  death  cf  Oscar,  This 
piece  is  founded  on  the  same  story  which  we  have 
in  the  first  book  of  Temora.  80  little  thought 
the  author  of  Cuth  cahhra  of  making  Oscar  his 
countryman,  that  in  the  course  of  two  hundred 
lines,  of  which  the  poem  consists,  he  puts  the 
following  exprefsion  thrice  in  the  mouth  of  the 
hero  : 

Albin  an  sa  d'  loina  m'  arach         ■ 
AtilJON  xvhtre  1  ivas  b',rn  and  brcc^ 
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The  poem  contains  almost  all  the  incidents  in 
the  first  book  of  Femora.  In  one  circumstance 
the  bard  differs  materially  from  Ofsian.  Oscar, 
after  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  Cairbar,  was 
carried  by  his  people  to  a  neighbouring  hill, 
which  commanded  a  prospect  of  the  sea.  A  fleet 
appeared  at  a  distance,  and  the  hero  exclaims 
with  joy, 

Loingeas  mo  fliean-athair  at'  an 
'S  iad  a  tiachd  le  cabhair  chugain, 
O  Alb  IN  na  n'  ioma  stuagh. 

"  It  is  the  fleet  of  my  grandfather,  coming  with 
aid  to  our  field,  from  Albion  of  many  waves  ! 
—  The  testimony  of  this  bard  is  sufficient  to  con- 
fute the  idle  fictions  of  Keating  and  O'Fiaherty  ; 
for  though  he  is  far  from  being  ancient,  it  is 
probable  he  flourifhed  a  full  century  before  tliese 
historians.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
a  much  better  christian  than  chronologer  ;  for 
FioTjy  though  he  is  placed  two  centuries  before  St. 
Patrick,  very  devoutely  recommends  the  soul  of 
his  grandson  to  his  Redeemer 

Duan  a  Ghanhh  Mac-Sfarn  is  another  Irifh 
poem  in  high  repute.  The  grandeur  of  its  images, 
and  its  propriety  of  sentiment,  might  h^\Q  in- 
duced me  to  give  a  tranfjation  of  it,  had  not  I 
some  expectations,  which  are  now  over,  of  see- 
ing it  in  the  collection  of  the  Irifh  Ofsian  s  poems, 
promised  twelve  years  since,  to  the  public.  The 
author  descends  sometimes  from  the  region  of  the 
sublime  to  low  and  indecent  description  j  the  last 
of  which,  the  Iri(h  tranflator,  no  doubt,  will 
choose  to  leave  in  the  obscurity  of  the  original. 
In  this  piece  Cuthullin  is  used  with  very  little  ce- 
remony, for  he  is  oft  called,  the  dog  cfTarj^  in. 
the  county  of  Meath.  This  severe  title  of  the 
redoubtubU  Cathullin^  the  most  renowned  of  Irifli 
chaT;pion3,  proceeded  from  the  poet's  ignorance 
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of  etymology.  Cu,  voice^  or  commander,  signi- 
fies also  a  dog.  The  poet  chose  the  last,  as  the 
most  noble  appellation  for  his  hero. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  same  with  that 
of  the  epic  poem  of  Fingal.  Caribh  Alac-Starn 
is  the  same  with  Ofsian's  Swaran,  the  son  of 
htarno.  His  single  combats  with,  and  his  vic- 
tory over  all  the  heroes  of  Ireland,  excepting 
the  celebrated  dog  ofTara^  i.  e.  Cuthullin,  afford 
matter  for  two  hundred  lines  of  tolerable  poetry. 
Caribh' s  progrefs  in  search  of  Cuthullin,  and  his 
intrigue  with  the  gigantic  Emir-bragal,  that 
hero's  wife,  enables  the  poet  to  extend  his  piece 
to  four  hundred  lines.  This  author,  it  is  true, 
makes  Cuthullin  a  native  of  Ireland  \  the  gigan- 
tic Emir-bragal  he  calls  the  guiding  star  of  the 
avtmen  of  Ireland.  The  property  of  this  enor- 
mous hidy  I  fliall  not  dispute  with  him,  or  any 
other.  Bat  as  he  speaks  with  great  tendernefs 
of  the  daughters  of  the  convent^  and  throws  out 
some  hint'i  against  the  EgnlilTi  nation,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  lived  in  too  modern  a  period  to  be  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  genealogy  of  Cu- 
thullin. 

Another  Irifli  Ofsian,  for  there  were  many, 
as  appears  from  their  difference  in  language  and 
sentiment,  speaks  very  dogmatically  of  Fion  iMnC' 
Comnalf  as  an  Irilhman.  Little  can  be  said  for 
the  judgment  of  this  poet,  and  lefs  for  hisdsilica- 
cy  of  sentiment.  The  history  of  one  of  his  epi- 
sodes, may  at  once  stand  as  a  specimen  of  his 
want  of  both.  Ireland,  in  the  days  of  Fion,  hap- 
pened to  be  threatened  with  an  invasion  by  three 
great  potentates,  the  kings  of  Lochlin,  Sweden, 
and  France.  It  is  needlefs  to  insist  upon  the  im- 
propriety of  a  French  invasion  of  Ireland  ;  it  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  language  of 
my  author.     Fh/ij  upon  receiving  intelligence  of 
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file  intended  Inv-ision,  sent  Ca-olt,  Ofslan,  and 
Oscar,  to  watch  the  bay  in  which  it  was  appre- 
hended the  enemy  was  to  land.  Oscar  was  the 
worst  choice  of  a  scout  that  could  be  made,  for, 
brave  as  he  was,  he  had  the  bad  property  of  fall- 
ing very  often  afleep  on  his  post,  nor  was  it  pos- 
sible to  awake  him,  without  cutting  off  one  of 
his  fingers,  or  dafliing  a  large  stone  against  his 
head.  When  the  enemy  appeared,  Oscar,  very 
unfortunately,  wns  afleep.  Of.-:i;in  and  Ca  olt 
consulted  about  the  method  of  wakening  him, 
and  they,  at  last,  fixed  on  the  stone,  as  the  lefs 
dangerous  expedient. 

Gun  thog  Caoilte  a  chlach,  nach  gan, 

Agus  a  n'  aighai'  cl^ican  j^un  bhuail ; 

Tn  mil  an  tulioch  gua  chri',  &:c. 

''  Ca-oit  took  up  a  heavy  stone,  and  struck  it 
sgainst  the  hero's  head.  The  hill  fliock  for  three 
miles,  as  the  stone  rebounded  and  rolled  away." 
Oscar  rose  in  wrath,  and  his  father  gravely  de- 
sired him  to  spend  his  rage  on  his  enemies, 
which  he  did  to  so  good  purpose,  that  he  singly- 
routed  a  whole  wing  of  their  army.  The  confe- 
derate kings  advanced,  notwithbtanding,  till  they 
came  to  a  narrow  pafs,  pofscfsed  by  the  celebra- 
ted Ton-iosal.  This  name  is  very  significant  of 
the  singular  property  of  the  hero  who  bore  it* 
Ton  iosai,  though  brave,  was  so  heavy  and  un- 
wieldy, that  when  he  sat  down,  it  took  the  whole 
force  of  an  hundred  men  to  set  him  upright  on 
J:is  feet  again.  Luckily  for  the  p^reservation  of 
Ireland,  the  hero  happened  to  be  standing  when 
the  enemy  appeared,  and  he  gave  so  gcod  an  ac- 
count of  them,  that  /"w/;,  upon  his  arrival,  found 
little  to  do,  but  to  divide  the  spoil  among  his  sol- 
diers. 

All  these  extraordinary  heroes,  Fion,  Ofsian, 
0:;Car  and  Ca-olt,  says  the  poct,  were 

Siol  Erim  na  gorm  lann. 
Tl£  sons  o/Erin  of  blue  it  id. 
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Neltlier  fiiall  I  much  dispute  tlie  mr.tter  with 
him  :  he  has  my  consent  also  to  appropriate  to 
Ireland  the  celebrated  Ton-iosal.  I  iliall  only 
say  that  they  are  diiTerent  persor.s  from  those  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Scotch  poems ;  and  that, 
tliough  the  stupendous  valour  of  tlie  first  is  re- 
markable, they  have  not  been  equally  lucky  with 
the  latter,  in  their  poet.  It  is  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary that  Fion^  who  lived  some  ages  before 
St.  Patrick,  swears  like  a  very  good  christian  : 

Air  an  Dia  do  chum  gach  case. 
By  God  ix'ho  ihiped  every  case. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that,  in  the  line 
quoted,  Ofsian,  who  lived  in  St.  Patrick's  days, 
seems  to  have  under:  tood  something  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  a  language  not  then  subsisting.  A  person, 
more  sanguine  for  the  honour  of  his  country  than 
I  am,  might  argue,  from  this  circumstance,  that 
this  pretendedly  lri(h  Ofsian  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land -,  for  my  countrymen  are  universally  allow- 
ed to  have  an  exclusive  right  to  the  second- sight. 
From  the  instances  given,  the  reader  may  form 
a  complete  idea  of  the  Irifli  compositions  con- 
cerning the  Fiona.  The  greatest  part  of  iheni 
make  the  heroes  of  Fion^ 

Siol  Ai.BiK  a  n'nioma  caoile. 
Ibc  rcfe  of  AleIOS  of  many  friths. 

The  rest  make  them  native^  of  Ireland.  Bat 
the  truth  is,  that  their  authority  is  of  little  con- 
sequence on  either  side.  From  the  in^^tances  I 
have  given,  they  appear  to  have  been  the  work 
of  a  very  modern  period.  T^he  pious  ejaculations 
they  contain,  their  allusions  to  the  manners  of 
the  times,  fix  them  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
Had  even  the  authors  of  these  pieces  avoided  all 
allusions  to  tlieir  own  times,  it  is  impof.-.ible  that 
the  poems  could  pafs  for  ancient,  in  the  eyes  of 
ripy  person   tolerably  conversant   v.  ith   the   Irilli 
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tongue.  The  idiom  is  so  corrupted,  and  so  many 
words  borrowed  from  the  Engliili,  that  the  lan- 
guage must  have  made  considerable  progrefs  in 
Ireland  before  the  poems  were  written. 

It  remains  now  to  fiiew  how  the  Iriili  bards 
begun  to  appropriate  the  Scottilh  Ofsian  and  his 
heroes  to  their  own  country.  After  the  Englifli 
conquest,  many  of  "the  natives  of  Ireland,  averse 
to  a  foreign  yoke,  either  actually  were  in  a  state 
of  hostility  with  the  conquerers,  or,  at  least,  paid 
little  regard  to  their  government.  The  Scots  in 
those  ages  were  often  in  open  war,  and  never  in 
cordial  friendfhip  with  th-e  Englifn.  The  simi- 
larity of  manners  and  language,  the  traditions 
concerning  their  common  origin,  and,  above  all, 
their  having  to  do  with  the  same  enemy,  created 
a  free  and  friendly  intercourse  between  the 
Scottilh  and  Irifh  nations.  As  the  custom  of 
retaining  bards  and  senachies  was  common  to 
both  •,  so  each,  no  doubt,  had  formed  a  system 
of  history,  it  matters  not  how  much  soever  fa- 
bulous, concerning  their  re^pective  origin.  It 
was  the  natural  policy  cf  the  times,  to  reconcile 
the  traditions  of  both  nations  together,  and,  if 
pofsible,  to  dirduce  them  from  the  same  original 
stock. 

The  Saxon  m.anners  and  language  had  at  that 
time  made  great  progrefs  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land. The  ancient  language,  and  the  traditional 
history  of  the  nation,  became  confined  entirely 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands,  then  fallen, 
from  several  concurring  circumstances,  into  the 
last  degree  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  The 
Irifh,  who,  for  some  ages  before  the  conquest, 
had  pofsefsed  a  competent  fliare  of  that  kind  of 
learning  which  then  prevailed  in  Europe,  found 
it  no  difficult  matter  to  impose  their  own  fictions 
en  the  ignorant  Highland  senachies.  By  ii?.tter- 
VoL.  II.  H 
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Iv^  the  vanity  of  the  Highlanders,  with  their  long 
list  of  Ucremonlan  kings  and  heroes,  they,  with- 
out contradiction,  afsumed  to  themselves  the 
clmracter  of  beiiif^  the  mother  nation  of  the  Scots 
of  Britain.  At  this  time,  certainly,  was  esablilTi- 
ed  tliat  Ilihernian  system  of  tlie  original  of  the 
Scots,  which  jifterwards,  for  want  of  any  other, 
was  universally  received.  The  Scots  of  the  low 
country  who,  by  losing  the  language  of  their 
nncestors,  lost,  together  with  it,  their  national 
traditions,  received,  implicitly,  the  history  of  their 
country,  from  Irifh  refugees,  or  from  Highland 
senachies,  persuaded  over  into  the  Hiberniaa 
system. 

These  circumf^tances  are  far  from  being  ideal. 
We  have  remaining  many  particular  traditions, 
which  bear  testimony  to  a  fact,  of  Itself  abun- 
dantly probable.  What  makes  the  matter  in- 
contestable is,  that  the  ancient  traditional  ac- 
counts of  the  genuine  origin  of  the  Scots,  have 
been  handed  down  without  interruption.  Tho' 
a  (c\v  ignorant  senachies  might  be  persuided  out 
of  their  own  opinion,  by  the  smoothnefs  of  an 
IrlOi  tale,  it  was  impofsible  to  eradicate,  from  a^ 
mong  the  bulk  of  the  people^  their  own  national 
traditions.  These  traditions  afterwards  so  niuch 
prevailed,  that  the  Highlanders  continue  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  pretended  Hibernian  ex- 
tract of  the  Scots  nation.  Ignorant  chronicle-wri- 
ters, strangers  to  the  ancient  language  of  their 
country,  preserved  only  from  falling  to  the 
ground  so  improbable  a  story. 

This  subject,  perhaps,  is  pursued  further  than 
it  deserves  ;  but  a  discufiion  of  the  pretensions  of 
Ireland  was  become  in  some  measure  necefsary. 
If  the  IriHi  poems,  concerning  the  Fiona^  iliould 
appear  ridiculous,  it  isbut  j'.xstice  to  observe,  that 
they  are  scarcely  more  so  than  the  pojms  of  other 
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nations,  at  that  period.  On  other  subjects,  the 
bards  of  Irelarui  have  displayed  a  genius  for  poe- 
try. It  was,  alone,  in  matters  of  antiquity,  that 
they  were  monstrous  in  their  fables.  Their  iove- 
sonnets,  and  their  elegies  on  the  death  of  persons 
worthy  or  renewed,  abound  with  simplicity, 
and  a  wild  harmony  of  numbers.  They  become 
more  than  an  atonement  of  their  errors,  in  every 
other  species  of  poetry.  But  the  beauty  of  these 
species,  depends  so  much  on  a  certain  Curiosa  fe- 
iic'itas  of  exprefsion  in  the  original,  that  they  must 
appear  much  to  disadvantage  in  another  lan- 
guage. 
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DISSERTATION 


DOCTOR  BLAIR. 


J\mo\G  the  monuments  remaining  of  the  an- 
cient state  of  nations,  few  are  more  valuable  than 
their  poems  or  songs.  History,  when  it  treats 
of  remote  and  dark  ages,  is  seldom  very  instruc- 
tive. The  beginnings  of  society,  in  every  coun- 
try, are  involved  in  fabulous  confusion  ;  and 
though  they  were  not,  they  would  furnifh  few 
events  worth  recording.  But,  in  every  period  of 
society,  human  manners  are  a  curious  spectacle; 
and  the  most  natural  pictures  of  ancient  manners 
are  exhibited  in  the  ancient  poems  of  nations. 
These  present  to  us,  what  is  much  more  valuable 
than  the  history  of  such  transactions  as  a  rude  age 
can  aifordj — the  history  of  human  imagination 
and  pafsion.  They  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
notions  and  feelings  of  our  fellow- creatures  in 
the  most  artlefs  ages  ;  discovering  what  objects 
they  admired,  and  what  pleasures  they  pursuedj 
before  those  refinem.ents  of  society  had  taken 
place,  which  enlarge  indeed,  and  diversify  the 
transactions,  but  disguise  the  manners  of  man-, 
kind. 

Besides  this  merit,  which  ancient  poems  have 
with  philosophical  observers  of  human  nature, 
they  have  another  with  persons  of  taste.  They 
promise  some  of  the  highest  beauties  of  poetical 
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writlnjT;.  IrreG:ular  and  unpolifhed  we  mny  cx-- 
pcct  the  productions  of  uncultivated  ac^es  to  be-, 
but  abounding,  at  the  same  time,  with  that  en- 
thusiasm, that  vehemence  and  fire,  wliich  are  the 
soul  of  poetry.  For  many  circunri  stances  of  those 
times  which  we  call  b..rbarons,  are  favourable  to 
the  poetical  spirit.  That  state  in  which  human 
nature  (lioots  wild  and  free,  though  unfit  fur  o- 
ther  improvements,  certainly  encourages  the  high 
exertions  of  fancy  and  pafsion. 

In  the  infancy  of  societies,  men  live  scattered 
and  dispersed,  in  the  midst  of  solitary  rural  scenes, 
where  the  beauties  of  nature  are  their  chief  en- 
tertainment. They  meet  with  many  objects,  to 
them  new  and  strange  ;  their  wonder  and  sur- 
prize are  frequently  excited  •,  and  by  the  sudden 
changes  of  fortune  occurring  in  their  unseitled 
state  of  life,  their  pafsions  are  raised  to  the  utmost: 
Their  pafsions  have  nothing  to  restrain  them  ; 
their  imagination  har.  nothing  to  check  it.  They 
display  themselves  to  one  another  without  dis- 
guise :  and  converse  and  act  in  the  uncovered  sim- 
plicity of  nature.  As  their  feelings  are  strong,  so 
their  language,  of  ittrclf,  afsumes  a  poetical  turn. 
Prone  to  exaggerate,  they  describe  every  thing  in 
the  strongest  colours ;  which  of  course  renders 
their  speech  picturer.que  and  figurative.  Figura- 
tive language  owes  its  rise  chiefly  to  two  causes  j 
to  the  want  of  proper  names  for  objects,  and  to 
the  influence  of  imagination  and  pafsion  over  the 
form  of  exprefiion.  Both  these  causes  concur  in 
the  infancy  of  society.  Figures  are  commonly 
considered  as  artificial  modes  of  speech,  devised 
by  craters  and  poets,  after  the  world  had  advanc- 
ed to  a  refined  state.  The  contrary  of  this  is  the 
truth.  Men  never  have  used  so  many  figures  of 
style,  as  in  those  rude  age?,  when,  besides  the 
p)Acr  cf  u  warm  imagination  to  suggest  lively 
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images,  the  want  of  proper  and  precise  terms  for 
the  ideas  they  would  exprefs,  obliged  them  to 
have  recourse  to  circumlocution,  metaphor,  com- 
parison, and  all  those  substituted  forms  of  expres- 
sion, which  give  a  poetical  air  to  language.  An 
American  chief,  at  this  day,  harangues  at  the 
head  of  his  tribe,  in  a  more  bold  metaphorical 
style,  than  a  modern  European  would  adventure 
to  use  in  an  Epic  poem. 

Jn  the  progrefs  of  society,  the  genius  and  man- 
ners of  men  undergo  a  change  more  favourable 
to  accuracy  than  to  sprightlinefs  and  sublimity. 
As  the  world  advances,  the  understanding  gains 
ground  upon  the  imagination;  the  understand- 
ing is  more  exercised ;  the  imagination,  lefs. 
Fewer  objects  occur  that  are  new  or  surprizing. 
Men  apply  themselves  to  trace  the  causes  of 
things  ;  they  correct  and  refine  one  another  ;  they 
subdue  or  disguise  their  pafsions  ;  they  form  their 
exterior  manners  upon  one  uniform  standard  of 
politenefs  and  civility.  Human  nature  is  prun- 
ed according  to  method  and  rule.  Language  ad- 
vances from  sterility  to  copiousnefs,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  from  fervour  and  enthusiasm,  to  cor- 
rectnefs  and  precision.  Scyle  becomes  more 
chaste  •,  but  lefs  animated.  The  progrefs  of  the 
world  in  this  respect  resembles  the  progrefs  of  age 
in  man.  The  powers  of  im.agination  are  must 
vigorous  and  predominant  in  youth  ;  those  of 
the  understanding  ripen  more  flowly,  and  ofleii 
attain  not  to  their  maturity,  till  the  imagination 
begins  to  flag.  Hence,  poetry,  which  is  tiie  child 
of  imagination,  is  frequently  most  glowing  and 
animated  in  the  first  stages  of  society.  As  tlie  i- 
deas  of  our  ycu:h  are  remembered  with  a  pecu- 
liar pleasure  on  account  of  their  livelinefs  and 
vivacity,  so  the  most  ancient  poems  have  oftea 
proved  the  greatest  favourites  of  nations* 
H5 
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Poetry  has  been  snid  to  be  more  ancient  than 
prose  :  and  however  paradoxical  such  an  afscrtion 
may  seem,  yet,  in  a  qualified  sense,  it  is  true. 
Men  certainly  never  conversed  with  one  another 
in  regular  numbers  ;  but  even  their  ordinary 
language  would,  in  ancient  times,  for  the  reasons 
before  afsigned,  approach  to  a  poetical  style  ; 
and  the  first  compositions  transmitted  to  posterity 
beyond  doubt,  were,  in  a  literal  sense,  poems ; 
that  is,  compositions  in  which  imagination  had 
the  chief  hand,  formed  into  some  kind  of  num- 
bers, and  pronounced  with  a  musical  modulation 
or  tone.  Music  or  song  has  been  found  co  eval 
■with  society  among  the  most  barbarous  nations. 
The  only  subjects  which  could  prompt  men,  in 
their  first  rude  state,  to  utter  their  thoughts  in 
compositions  of  any  length,  were  such  as  natural- 
]y  afsunied  the  tone  of  poetry  ;  praises  of  their 
gods,  or  of  their  ancestors  ;  commemorations  of 
their  own  warlike  exploits ;  or  lamentations  over 
their  misfortunes.  And  before  writing  was  in- 
vented, no  other  compositions,  except  songs  or 
poems,  could  take  such  hold  of  the  imagination 
and  memory,  as  to  be  preserved  by  oral  tradition, 
and  handed  down  from  one  race  to  another. 

Hence  we  may  expect  to  find  poems  among 
the  antiquities  of  all  nations.  It  is  probable,  too^ 
that  an  extensive  search  would  discover  a  certain 
degree  of  resemblance  among  all  t!.e  most  an- 
cient poetical  productiors  from  whatever  country 
they  have  proceeded  In  a  similar  ttate  of  man- 
ners, similar  objects  and  pafjsious  operating  up- 
on the  imaginations  of  men,  will  stamp  their 
productions  with  the  same  general  character. 
Some  diversity  wiil,  no  doubt,  be  occasioned  by 
climate  and  genius.  But  mankind  never  bear 
such  resembling  features,  as  they  do  In  tlie  be- 
ginnings of  society.     Its  subsequent  revolutions 
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give  rise  to  the  principal  distinctions  among  na- 
tions •,  and  divert,  into  channels  widely  sparat- 
ed,  that  current  of  human  genius  and  manners, 
which  descends  originally  from  one  spring. 
What  we  have  been  long  accustomed  to  call  the 
oriental  vein  of  poetry,  because  some  of  the  ear- 
liest poetical  productions  have  come  to  us  from 
the  East,  is  probably  no  more  oriental  than  oc- 
cidental ;  it  is  characterisiical  of  an  age  rather 
than  a  country  ;  and  belongs,  in  some  meaNure, 
to  all  nations  at  a  certain  period.  Of  this  the 
works  of  Ofsian  seem  to  furniih  a  remarkable 
proof. 

Our  present  subject  leads  us  to  investigate  the 
ancient  poetical  remains,  not  so  much  of  the 
east,  or  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  of  the 
northern  nations  ;  in  order  to*  discover  whether 
the  Gothic  poetry  has  any  resemblance  to  ths 
Celtic  or  Galic,  which  we  are  about  to  consider. 
Though  the  Goths,  under  which  name  we  usu- 
ally comprehended  all  the  Scandinavian  tribes, 
were  a  people  altogether  fierce  and  martial,  and 
noted,  to  a  proverb,  for  their  ignorance  of  the 
liberal  arts,  yet  they  too,  from  the  earliest  times, 
had  their  poets  and  their  song?.  Their  poets 
were  distinguilhed  by  the  title  of  Scaldersy  and 
their  songs  were  termed  Fyses  *.    Saxo  Gramma- 

*  Olaus  Wormius,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Treatise  de  Lite- 
ratura  Runica,  has  given  a  particular  account  of  the  Gothic 
poetry,  commonly  called  Runic,  from  Runes,  which  signifies 
the  Gothic  letters.  He  informs  us  that  tnere  were  no  fewer 
than  136  different  kinds  of  measure  or  ver^e  used  in  their  P'y 
sis ;  and  though  we  are  accustomed  to  call  rhyme  a  Gothic 
invention,  he  says  espref^ly,  that  among  all  these  measurts, 
rhyme,  or  correspondence  of  final  syllables,  was  never  em- 
ployed. He  annalyses  the  structuie  of  one  of  these  kinds  of 
verse,  that  in  which  the  poem  of  Lodbrog,  afterwards  quoted, 
is  written  ;  which  exhibits  a  very  singular  specie-  of  harmc- 
ry,  if  it  can  be  allowed  that  name,  depending  neither  upon 
rhyme,  nor  upon  metrical  feet,  or  quantity  of  sylLble*,  but 
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ticus,  a  Danifii  Historian  of  coiisiderable  note^ 
who  liourilhed  \i\  the  thirteenth  century,  in- 
forms in  that  very  many  of  theac  son^s,  contain- 
ing the  ancient  traditionary  stories  of  the  coun- 
try, were  found  eni^raven  upon  rocks  in  the  old 
Runic  character,  several  of  v-hich  he  has  tranfr 
lated  into  Latin,  and  inserted  into  his  History. 
But  liis  versions  are  plainly  so  paraphrastic.d,  and 
forced  into  such  an  imitation  of  the  style  and  the 
measures  of  the  Roman  poets,  that  one  can  form 
no  judgment  from  them  of  the  native  spirit  of  the 
oiiginal.  A  more  curious  monument  of  the 
true  Gothic  poetry  is  preserved  by  Olaus  Wor- 
inius  in  his  book  de  Literatura  Runica.     It  is  an 


chiefly  upon  the  number  cf  the  syllables,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  letters.  In  every  stanza  was  an  equ:^!  number  ot  lines  : 
in  every  line  six  sylftibies.  In  each  distich,  it  v.'as  requisire 
that  three  words  lliould  begin  with  the  same  letter;  two  ;.t 
the  corresponding  words  placed  in  the  first  line  of  the  disticii, 
the  third  in  the  second  line.  In  each  line  were  dso  required 
two  syllables,  but  never  the  final  ones,  formed  either  of  the 
same  consonants,  or  same  vowels.  As  an  example  of  this 
inca.urc,  Olaus  gives  us  these  two  Latin  lines,  con!tructcd  ex- 
actly accordingly  to  the  above  rules  of  Kunic  veriC  : 

Christus  caput  nostrum 
Coronet  tc  bonis. 

The  initial  letters  of  Christus,  Caput,  and  Coronet,  make  the 
three  corresponding  letters  of  the  distich.  In  the  first  line,  the 
tirnt  syllables  of  Chriitus  and  of  no>ttum  ;  in  the  second  lire, 
the  on  in  coronet  and  in  bonis  make  the  requifite  correspond- 
ence of  syllable?.  Frequent  inversions  and  transpo  ition-.  w(  re 
permitted  in  this  pottry  ;  which  v/oiild  naturally  follow  from 
s'j.h  laborious  attention  to  the  collocation  of  words. 

Ti'.e  curious  on  this  subject  may  consult  likewise  Dr  Hick'-'s 
Thesaurus  LInguarum  Scpttntrionallum  ;  particularly  the  23d 
chapter  of  his  Grammatica  Anglo  Saxonii.a  t?c  Mxso-Gothi- 
ca  ;  where  they  will  iind  a  full  account  of  the  structure  of  the 
Arglo  Saxon  verse,  which  nearly  resembled  the  Gothic. 
They  will  find  al.-o  some  specimens  both  of  Gothic  and 
Saxon  poetry.  An  extract,  which  Dr  Hicks  has  given  from 
tl.e  work  of  one  of  the  Danifh  Scaldcrs,  enticled  Hcrvarcr  S.i- 
g.i,  containing  an  evocation  from  the  dead,  may  be  found  in 
t'.c  0th  volume  of  Mi.ccUuny  Fccm-i,  publilhcd  by  Mr  Dry- 
ecu. 
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Eplcedlum,  or  faneral  song,  composed  by  Reg- 
ner  Lodbrog  •,  and  tranilated  by  Olaus,  word  for 
word,  fiom  the  original.  This  Lodbrosj  was  a 
king  of  Denmark,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  centu- 
ry, famous  for  his  wars  and  victories  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  an  eminent  ScaUler  or  poet.  It 
wr.s  his  misfortune  to  fall  at  last  into  the  hands 
of  oae  of  his  enemies,  by  wliom  he  was  tlirown 
into  prison,  and  condemned  to  be  destroyed  by 
serpents.  In  this  situation  he  solace  i  hlti^iself 
with  rehearsing  all  the  exploits  of  his  life.  The 
poem  is  divided  into  twenty-nine  stanzas,  of  ten 
line^cach;  and  each  stanza  begins  with  these 
words,  Pugnavimus  Ensibus,  "  We  have  fought 
with  our  swords."  Olaus's  version  is  in  many 
pb-ces  so  obscure  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible.  I 
hiwe  subjoined  the  whole  below,  exactly  as  he 
has  publiihed  it ;  and  ihall  tranOate  as  much  as 
may  give  the  Englifli  reader  an  idea  of  the  spirit 
and  strain  of  this  kind  of  poetry  *. 


[,  Pugnavimus  Ensibus 
K^ud  po-t  longum  tempus 
Cum  in  Gotlandia  accelsfmus 
Ad  5erpei:tis  immcnsi  nectm 
Tun-  impetravimus  Thoram 
Ex  hoc  vocarunt  me  viruni 
Quod  serpentem  transfodi 
Hirsutam  braccani  ob  iilani  cedenx 
Cuspide  ictum  intali  in  cclubrum 
Ferro  lucidoruni  stupendiorum. 

\.  Muitum  juvenjs  fui  quando  acqulsivinaas 
Orienrem  versus  in  Oreonico  freto 
Vuinerum  amnes  avida;  ferai 
Ec  flavjpedi  avi 
Accepimus  ibidem  sanuerunt 
Ad  sublimes  galeas 
Dura  lerra  magnam  c^cam 
Omnis  erat  octanus  vulnus 
Vadavit  cor vus  in  sanguir,e  C;ESorum» 

J.  Alte  tulimus  tunc  lanceas 
Quaudo  v';^inti  annos  nur.:c:3viaius, 
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**  We  have  fought  with  our  swords.     I  wa3 

«  young,  when,  towards  the  east,  in  the  bay  of 

"  Oreon,  we  made  torrents  of  blood   flow,   to 

"  gorge   the  ravenous   beast  of  prey,   and   the 

**  yellow- footed  bird.  There  resounded  the  hard 

<<  steel  upon  the  lofty  helmets  of  men.     The 

•*  whole  ocean  was  one    wound.      The  crow 

"  waded  in  the  blood  of  the  shin.     When  we 


Et  celebrem  laudem  comparavimus  pafsim 

Vicimus  octo  barones 

In  oriente  ante  Dimini  portum 

Aquilse  impetravimus  tunc  sufficientem 

Hospitii  sumptum  in  ilia  strage 

Sudor  decidit  in  vulnerum 

Oceano  perdidit  exercitus  statem. 

4.  Pugnx  facta  copia 

Cum  Helsingianos  postulavimus 
Ad  aulam  Odini 

Naves  direximus  in  ostium  Vistulac 
Mucro  potuit  turn  mordcrc 
Omuis  erat  vulnus  unda 
Terra  rubefacta  Calido 
Trcndebat  gladius  in  loricas 
Gladius  findebat  Clypcos. 

5.  Memini  neminem  tunc  fugifse 
Priusquam  in  navlbus 
Heraudus  in  bello  caderct 
Non  findit  navibus 

Alius  baro  praestantior 
Mare  ad  portum 
In  navibus  longis  post  ilium 
Sic  attulit  princeps  pafsim 
Alacre  in  bellum  cor. 

C.  Exercitus  abjecit  clypeos 
Cum  hasta  volavit 
ArduT  ad  virorum  pectora 
Momordit  Scarforum  cautcs 
Claudius  in  pugna 
Sanguineus  crat  Clypeus 
Anttquam  Rafno  rex  cadcret 
Fluxit  tx  virorum  capitibus 
Calidus  in  loricas  sudor. 

7.  Habere  potuerunt  turn  corvl 
Ante  InJacium  intulas 
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"  had  numbered  twenty  years,  we  lifted   our 

^*  spears  on   high,  and  every  where  spread  our 

renown.     Eight  barons  we  overcame   in   the 

'*  east,  before  the  port  of  Diminium  ;  and  plen- 

"  tifully  we  feasted  the  eagle  in  that  slaughter. 

'*  The  warm   stream  of  wounds  ran  into  the 

ocean.     The  army  fell  before  us.     When  we 

steered  our  (liips  into  the  mouth  of  the  Vistu- 

Sufficientem  praedam  dilaniandam 
Acquisivimus  feris  carnivoris 
Plenum  prandium  unico  actu 
Difficile  crat  unius  facere  nientionem 
Oriente  sole 
Spiculu  vidi  pungere 
Propulerunt  arcus  ex  se  ferra. 

8.  Altum  mugicrunt  enses 
Antequam  in  Laneo  campo 
Eislinus  rex  cecidit 
Processimus  auro  ditati 

Ad  terram  prostratorum  dimlcandum 
Claudius  secuit  Clypeorum 
Picturas  in  gaelarum  conventu 
Cervicum  mustum  ex  vulneribus 
Diffusum  per  cerebrum  fifsum. 

9.  Tcnuimus  Clypeos  in  sanguine 
Cum  hastam  unximus 

Ante  Boring  holmum 

Telorum  nubes  disrumpunt  clypeum 

Extiusit  arcus  ex  se  metallum 

Volnir  cecidit  in  conflictu 

Non  erat  illo  rex  major 

Caesi  dispersi  late  per  littora 

Ferse  amplectebantur  escam. 

TO.  Pugna  manifeste  crescebat 
Antequam  Freyr  rex  cadcret 
In  Flandrorum  terra 
Caepit  caeruleus  ad  incidendum 
Sanguine  illitus  in  auream 
I^oricam  in  pugna 
Durus  armorum  mucro  olim 
Virgo  deploravit  matutinam  lanicnaSE 
Multa  prseda  dabatur  feris. 

ir.  Centies  centenos  vidi  jacere 
In  navibus 
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"  b,  we  sent  the  Helslngians  to  the  Hall  of  Odiu. 

*'  '1  hen  did  the  sword  bite.     The   waters   were 

**  all  one  wound.    The  earth  was  dyed  red  with 

"  the  warm  stream.    The  sword  runo;  upon  the 

**  co.its  of  mail,  and  clove  the  bucklers  in  twain. 

"  None  fled  on  that  day,   till   among  his    fiiips 

"  Heraudus   fell.     Than  him  no   braver  baron 

**  cleaves  the  sea  with  fhips  ;    a  cheerful   heart 

IJhi  ^ngldues  vocatur 

Navigavimus  ad  piignani 

Ptr  sex  dies  aiutquam  exercitus  caderct 

Transegimus  mucronum  niilsam 

In  exortu  solis 

Coactus  est  pro  nostris  gladils 

Valdiofur  in  bello  occumbere.  .  ^ 

12.  Ruit  pluvia  sanguinis  de  gladiis 
Pfseceps  in  Bardafyrde 
Pallidum  coipus  pro  accipi'.ribus 
Murmuravit  arous  ubi  mucio 
Acriter  mordebut  Loricas 

In  conflictii 

Odini  Piltu5  Galea 

Cucurrit  arcus  ad  vu'nus 

Venenate  accutus  conspersus  sudore  sanguineov 

13.  Tenuimus  rnao^ica  scuta 
Alte  in  pugrai  ludo 
Ante  Hi-dningum  sinum 
Videre  lictiit  turn  viros 

Qui  gladiis  lacerarunt  Clypeos 
In  giidiaiorio  niurnuire 
GaltJe  atLrit:2  viroruni 
Erat  sicut  splendidani  virginem 
In  kcto  juxta  se  collocare. 

14.  Dura  venit  tempestas  Clypci* 
Cadaver  cecidit  in  terram 

In  Norcumbria 

Erat  circa  matutjnuni  tempus 

Hominibus  ntccistm  erat  fugere 

Ex  prailio  ubi  acute 

Cafsidis  canipos  rnerdcbant  gLidii 

Erat  iioc  vciuti  Jiivirncm  viduani 

In  primarla  side  oaculari, 

Ij.  Htrthiofc  cvadl  fwuiiatus 
lu  Ausiridibu!)  On.uU»bub  ipc-c- 
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did  he  ever  bring  to  the  combat.  Then  the 
host  threw  away  their  lliields,  when  the  up- 
Hfted  spear  flew  at  the  breasts  of  heroes.  The 
sword  bit  the  Scarfian  rocks  ;  bloody  was  the 
ihield  in  battle,  until  Rufno  the  king  was 
slain.     From  the  heads  of  warriors  the  warm 


Victorias  in  nostris  hominibus 
Cogtbatur  in  amorum  nimbo 
Rogvaldiis  occumbere 
Iste  venit  summus  super  accipitres 
Luctus  in  Gladiorum  ludo 
Strenue  jactabut  concufsor 
Galece  sanguinis  ten. 

1 6.  Quilibet  jacebat  transverilm  supra  aliun:i 
Guadebat  pugna  Ixtus 

Accipiter  ob  gladiorum  ludum 
Non  fecit  acquilam  aut  aprum 
Qui  Irlandiam  gubernavit 
Conventus  fitbat  ferri  &  Clypei 
Marstanus  rex  jejunis 
Fiebat  in  vedr:^  smu 
Prjeda  data  corvis. 

17.  Bellatorem  multum  vidi  caderc 
Mane  ante  machjsrain 
Virum  in  mucronum  difsidio 
Filio  meo  incidit  mature 
Gladius  juxta  cor 

Egillus  fecit  Agnerum  spollatum 
Impertertitum  virum  vita 
Sonuit  lancea  prope  Hamdi 
Griseam  loricam  splendebant  vexilla. 

18.  Verborum  tenaces  vidi  difsecare 
Haut  minutini  pro  lupis 
Endili  maris  ensibus 

Erat  per  Hcbdoaiadx  spacium 

Q^asi  mulieres  vinum  apportarcnt 

Rubcfactx  erant  naves 

Valde  in  itrepitu  armoium 

Scifsa  erat  lorica 

In  Scioldungorum  prjelio. 

19.  Pulchriconum  vidi  crepusculascere 
Virginia  amatorem  circa  matutinum 
Et  confabulationis  amicum  viduarum 
Erat  sicut  calidum  balneum 

ViUti  va.io  nympha  portaret 
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**  sweat  streamed  down  their  armour.  The 
**  crows  around  the  Indlrian  iflands  had  an  am- 
**  pit  prey.  It  were  difficult  to  single  out  one 
among  so  many  deaths.  At  the  rising  of  the 
sun  I  beheld  the  spears  piercing  the  bodies  of 
foes,  and  the  bows  throwing  forth  their  steel- 
pointed  arrows.     Loud  roared  tlie  swor.is  in 

Nos  in  Ilix  freto 
Antiquam  Orn  icx  caderet 
Sanguineum  Clypeum  vidi  riiptum 
Hoc  invertit  virorum  vitam. 

io.  Eglmus  gladioruni  ad  cxdcm 
Ludum  in  Lindis  insula 
Cum  regibui  tribus 
Pauci  potuerunt  inde  Ijetari 
Cecidit  mukus  in  rictum  fcrariim 
Accipitcr  dilaniavit  catnem  cum  lupa 
Ut  satur  inde  disccderet 
Hybernorum  sanguis  in  oceanum 
Copiose  decidet  per  maciationis  tempus. 

ii.  Alte  gladlus  mordebat  Clypeos 
Tunc  cum  aurei  coloris 
Hasta  fricabat  loricas 
Videre  licuit  in  Onlugs  insula 
Per  sccula  mulcum  post 
Ibi  fuit  ad  gladiorum  ludos 
Rcges  procefserunt 
Rubicundum  erat  circa  insulam 
At  volans  Draco  vulierum. 

aa-  Quid  est  viro  forti  morte  certius 

Etsi  ipse  in  armorum  nimbo 

Adversu*  collocatus  sit 

Saepc  deplorat  xtatem 

Qui  nunquam  premitur 

Miilum  fcrunt  timidum  ircltare 

Aquilain  ad  gladiorum  ludum 

Mcticulosus  venit  nu^piam 

Cordi  suo  usui. 
23.  Hoc  nunuro  asquum  ut  procedat 

In  contactu  gladiorvm 

Juvcnus  unus  contra  alterum 

Non  retrocedat  vir  a  viro 

Hoc  fuit  viri  fortis  nobilitas  diu 
•  Semper  debet  anioris  amicus  virglnuni 
Audax  efac  in  fremitu  annoruni. 
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"  the  plains  of  Lano. — The  virgin  long  bewailed 
*'  the  Daughter  of  that  morning.'" — In  this  straia 
the  poet  continues  to  describe  several  other  mili- 
tary exploits.  The  images  are  not  much  varied  : 
the  noise  of  arms,  the  streaming  of  blood,  and 
the  feasting  the  birds  of  prey,  often  recurring. 
He  mentions  the  death  of  two  of  his  sons  in  battle  ; 
;ind  the  lamentation  he  describes  as  made  for  one 

24.  Hoc  videtur  mihi  re  vera 
Quod  fata  sequimur 
Rarus  transgreditur  fata  Parcarum 
Non  destinavi  Ellse 
De  vitas  exitu  mes 

Cum  ego  sangainem  semimortuus  tegcrem 
Et  naves  in  aquas  proirusi 
Pafsim  impecf  avimus  turn  feris 
Escam  in  Sco.iae  sinubus. 

aj.  Hoc  ridcre  me  facit  semper 
Quod  Balderi  patris  scamna 
Parata  scio  in  aula 
Bibemus  cerevisiam  brevi 
Ex  concavis  crateribus  craniorum 
Non  gemit  vir  fortis  contra  mortem 
Magnifici  in  Odini  domibus 
Non  venio  desperabundis 
Verbis  ad  Odini  aulam. 

a6.  Hie  veUent  nunc  omnes 
Filii  Aflaugs  gladiis 
Amarum  bellum  excitare 
Si  exacte  scirent 
Calamitates  nostras 
Quern  non  pauci  argues 
Vcnenanti  me  discerpunt 
Mdtrem  accepi  meis 
Filiis  ita  ut  corda  valeant. 

27.  Valde  indinatur  ad  haeredltatem 
Crudele  stat  nocumentum  a  vipera 
Anguis  inhabitat  aulam  cordis 
Speramus  alterius  ad  Othini 
Virgam  in  Ellas  sanguine 
Filiis  meis  livescet 
Sua  ira  rubcscet 
Non  acres  juvenes 
Scfsionem  tranquillam  facleot. 
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of  them  is  very  singular.  A  Grecian  or  Roman 
poet  would  have  introduced  the  virgins  or  nymphs 
of  the  wood,  bewailing  the  untimely  fall  of  a 
young  hero.  But,  says  our  Gothic  poet,  <*  When 
**  Rogvaldus  was  flain,  for  hirn  mourned  all  the 
*'  hawks  of  heaven,"  as  lamenting  a  benefactor 
who  had  so  liberally  supplied  them  with  prey: 
**  for  boldly,"  as  he  adds,  *'  in  the  strife  of 
"  swords,  did  the  breaker  of  helmets  throw  the 
"  spear  of  blood/' 

The  poem  concludes  with  sentiments  of  the 
Iiighest  bravery  and  contempt  of  death.  "  What 
is  more  certain  to  the  brave  man  than  death, 
though  amidst  the  storm  of  swords,  he  stands 
always  ready  to  oppose  it  ^  He  only  regrets 
"  this  life  who  hath  never  knovvn  distrefs.  The 
"  timorous  man  allures  the  devouring  eagle  to 
"  the  field  of  battle.  The  coward,  wherever  he 
"  comes,  is  uselefs  to  himself.  This  I  esteem 
"  honourable,  that  the  youth  fhould  advance  to 
"  the  combat  fairly  matched  one  against  ano- 
"  ther ;  nor  man  retreat  from  man.  Long  was 
this  the  warrior's  highest  glory.      He  who  as- 


(( 


i< 


a8.  Habeo  quinquagies 
Prselia  tub  signis  facta 
Ex  belli  invitatione  &  setnel 
Minime  putavi  hominum 
Quod  me  futurus  cf»et 
Juvenis  didici  mucroncm  rubefacerc 
Alius  rex  pr^stantior 
Nos  Ass  iiivitabunt 
Noil  est  liigenda  mors 

aj.  Fert  animus  finiri 
Invitaiit  me  Dysx 
Quas  ex  Othiiii  aula 
Othinus  mihi  misit 
L.xtU3  cerevifiam  cum  Asis 
In  summa  sedc  bibam 
Vita;  elapfa;  sunt  hone 
Ri'Jcns  moriar. 
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"  pircs  to  the  love  of  virgins  ought  always  to  be 
*'  foremobt  in  the  roar  of  arms.  It  appears  to 
"  nie  of^ruth,  that  u'e  are  led  by  the  Fates.  Scl- 
•'  doin  can  any  overcocie  the  appointn.enc  of 
"  destiny.  Litt'e  did  I  foresee  that  Ella  *  was 
^'  to  have  my  life  in  his  hands,  in  thac  dny  whtn 
"  fainting  1  concealed  my  blood,  and  pulhed 
"  forth  my  (hips  into  the  waves  ;  after  we  had 
**  spread  a  repast  for  the  beasts  of  prey  through- 
*'  out  the  ScottlQi  bays.  But  this  m  tkes  me  al- 
**  ways  rejoice  that  in  the  h  ills  of  our  father 
*'  Balder  (or  Odin)  I  know  there  are  seats  pre- 
"  pared,  where,  in  a  Oiort  time,  we  (hall  be 
*•'  drinking  ale  out  of  the  hollow  fkulls  of  our 
"  enemies.  In  the  house  of  the  mighty  Odin 
*'  no  brave  man  laments  deiith.  I  come  not 
*'  with  the  voice  of  despair  to  Odin's  hall.  How 
*'  eagerly  would  dl  the  sons  of  Aflauga  now  ruHi 
*'  to  wMr,  did  they  know  the  distrefs  of  their 
•'  father,  whom  a  multitude  of  venomous  ser- 
**  pents  tear  I  I  have  given  to  my  children  a  mo- 
*'  ther,  v/ho  hath  filled  their  hearts  with  valour. 
*'  1  am  fast  approaching  to  my  end.  A  cruel 
"  death  awaits  me  from  the  viper's  bite.  A 
"  snake  dwells  in  the  midst  of  my  heart.  I  hope 
**  that  the  sword  of  some  of  my  sons  {l.all  yet  be 
*'  stained  with  the  blood  of  Ella.  The  valiant 
*'  youths  will  waX  red  with  anger,  and  will  not 
**  sit  in  peace.  Fifty  and  one  times  have  I  rear- 
*'  ed  the  standard  in  battle.  In  my  youth  I 
•*  learned  to  dye  the  sword  in  blood  :  my  hope 
*'  was  then,  that  no  king  among  men  would  be 
*'  more  renowned  than  me.  The  goddefses  of 
"  death  will  now  soon  call  me  j  I  must  not  m.ourn 
**  my  death.     Now  I  end  my  song.      Fhe   god- 

*  This  was  the  name  of  his  enemy  who  condenaced  him 
to  death. 
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**  defsefs  invite  me  away;  they  whom  Odin  has 
**  sent  to  me  from  his  hall.  I  will  sit  upon  a  lof- 
**  ty  seat,  and  drink  ale  joyfully  with^he  god- 
"  dcfses  of  death.  The  hours  of  my  life  are  run 
*^  out.     I  will  smile  when  1  die." 

This  is  such  poetry  as  we  might  expect  from 
a  barbarous  nation.  It  breathes  a  most  ferocious 
spirit.  It  is  wild,  harfli,  and  irregular ;  but  at 
the  same  time  animated  and  strong  ;  the  style. 
In  the  original,  full  of  inversions,  and,  as  wc 
learn  from  some  of  Olaus's  notes,  highly  meta- 
phorical and  figured. 

But  when  we  open  the  works  of  Ofsian,  a  ve- 
ry different  scene  presents  itself.  There  we  find 
the  fire  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  most  early 
times,  combined  with  an  amazing  degree  of  re- 
gularity and  art.  We  find  tendernefs,  and  even 
delicacy  of  bcntiment,  greatly  predominant  over 
fiercenefs  and  barbarity.  Our  hearts  are  melted 
with  the  softest  feelings,  and  at  the  same  time 
elevated  with  the  highest  ideas  of  magnanimity, 
generosity,  and  true  heroism.  When  we  turn 
from  the  poetry  of  Lodbrog  to  that  of  Ofsian,  it 
is  like  pafsmg  from  a  savai^e  desart,  into  a  fcirtile 
and  cultivated  country.  How  is  this  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ^  or  by  what  means  to  be  reconciled  . 
with  the  remote  antiquity  attributed  to  these 
poems  }  'I  his  is  a  curious  point  ;  and  requires 
to  be  illustrated. 

That  the  anricnt  vScots  were  of  Celtic  origi- 
nal, is  past  all  doubt.  Their  conformity  with 
the  Celtic  nations  in  language,  manner?,  and  re- 
ligion, proves  it  to  a  full  deinonbrration.  The 
Celtx,  a  great  and  mighty  people,  altogether 
distinct  from  the  Goths  and  1'eutonts,  once  ex- 
tended their  dominion  over  all  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  seem  to  have  had  their  most  full  and 
complete  estsblilhinent  of  Gaul.     Wherever  the 
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Celtoe  or  Gauls  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers, 
we  seldom  fail  to  hear  of  their  Druids  and  their 
Bards  ;  the  institution  of  which  two  orders,  was 
the  capital  distinction  of  their  manners  and  poli- 
cy. The  Druids  were  their  philosophers  and 
priests  ;  the  Bards,  their  poets  and  recorders  of 
heroic  actions  :  And  both  these  orders  of  men 
seem  to  have  subsisted  among  them,  as  chief 
members  of  the  state,  from  time  immemorial  *. 
We  must  not  therefore  imagine  the  Celtse  to 
have  been  altogether  a  grofs  and  rude  nation. 
They  pofsefsed  from  very  remote  ages  a  form- 
ed system  of  discipline  and  manners,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  deep  and  lasting  influence. 
Ammianus  Marcellnms  gives  them  this  ex- 
prefs  testimony,  that  there  flourifhed  among 
them  the  study  of  the  most  laudable  arts ;  in- 
troduced by  the  bards,  whose  office  it  was  to 
sing,  in  heroic  verse,  the  gallant  actions  of  illus- 
trious men  ;  and  by  the  Druids,  who  lived 
together  in  colleges  or  societies,  after  the  Pytha- 
gorean manner,  and  philosophizing  upon  the 
highest  subjects,  afserted  the  immortality  of  the 
human  soul  f .  Though  Julius  Cccsar,  in  his  ac- 
count of  Gaul,  does  not  exprefsly  mention  the 
Bards,  yet  it   is  plain,  that   under  the  title  of 

*  There  are  three  tribes  who  are  respected  in  different  de- 
gree-, i//z.  the  Bards,  the  Pricbts,  and  the  Druids  The  Bards 
sre  the  poets,  and  those  who  record  the  actions  of  their  he- 
roes.     Strata,  B    IV. 

'There  are  likewise  amorg  them  the  composers  of  poems, 
■whom  they  call  Bards;  and  these,  with  instruments  hkc  the 
lyre,  celebrate  the  praises  of  some,  and  rail  against  others, 
2)iol.  SicuL  B.  V. 

And  those  who  are  called  Bards,  are  their  oracles,  and  these 
bards  are  poets,  who  sing  prai&es  in  odes.  Posidonius  ap.  A' 
thenaum,  B    VI. 

f  Per  hsc  Icca  (speaking;  of  Gaal)  hotr.inibus  paulatim  cx- 
cv\x\%  v'l^ucre  studio.  lauJabiiium  doctritv^rum  ;  Inchoata  per  Bar- 
do3  &  Euhages  et  Druidas.     £t  Bardi  ^uidem  fortia  virorupi 
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Druids,  he  comprehends  that  whole  college  or 
orJer,  of  Mhich  the  bards,  who,  it  is  probable 
were  the  disciples  of  the  Druids,  undcubtedly 
made  a  part.  It  deserves  remark,  that,  accord- 
ing to  hisj  account,  the  Druidical  institution  first 
took  rise  in  Britain,  and  paf^ed  from  thence  into 
Gaul  ;  to  that  they  who  aspired  to  be  thorough 
masters  of  that  learning  were  wont  to  resort  to 
Britain.  lie  adds,  too,  that  buch  as  were  to  be 
initiated  among  the  Di  uids,  were  obliged  to  com- 
mit to  their  memory  a  great  number  of  verses, 
insomuc}i  tliat  some  employed  twenty  years  in 
this  course  of  education  ;  and  that  they  did  not 
think  it  la\Aful  to  record  these  poems  in  writing, 
but  sacredly  handed  them  down  by  tradition  from 
race  to  race  *. 

So  strong  was  the  attachment  of  the  Celtic 
nalions  to  their  poetry  and  their  barils,  that 
amidst  all  the  changes  of  their  government  and 
manners,  even  long  after  the  order  of  the  Druids 
was  extinct,  and  the  nation;il  religion  altered, 
the  bards  continued  to  llourifh  •,  not  as  a  set  of 
strolling  songsters,  like  the  Greek  ^c/^c-/ orRhap- 
sodists,  in  llomers  time,  but  as  an  ord^r  of 
men  highly  respected  in  the  state,  and  supported 
by  a  public  establishment.  We  find  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimonies  of  Str.ibo  and  Diodo- 
rus,  before  the  age  of  Augustus  Caesar ;  and  we 
find  them  remaining  under  the  same  name,  and 
exercising  the  same  functions  as  of  old,  in  Ire- 

illujtriuni  facta  heroicis  composita  versibus  cum  dulcibus  lyrx 
modulis  cantiiarunt.  Euhajjes  vtro  scrutantes  sericm  &  sub- 
llmia  natura;  pandere  conabanttir.  Inter  hos,  Druids  ingenii* 
celsiores,  ut  auctoritas  Pythagora;  dccrcvit,  sodalitiis  adf.tricti 
consortiis,  quastionibus  alturum  occultarun'.quc  reruni  ertcti 
btint;  &  dcspectantes  humaiia  proniiiitiaiunt  aiiinias  inimor- 
talcs.  Amm.  Marcelliiius,  1.  i^;.  cap.  9, 
*  Vid.  Ca:<ar  de  btllo  Gall.  Ub.  6. 
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hnd,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  almost  down 
to  our  own  times,  it  is  wtll  known  that  in  both 
these  countries,  every  Regains  or  chief  had  his 
own  b:\rd,  who  was  considered  as  an  officer  of 
rank  in  his  court  ;  and  had  hinds  afsigned  him, 
which  descended  to  his  family.  Of  the  honour 
in  which  the  bards  were  held.,  many  instances 
occur  in  Ofsian's  poems.  On  all  important  oc- 
casions, they  were  the  ambafsadors  between  con- 
tending chiefs  ;  and  their  persons  were  held  sa- 
cred.    "  Cairhar  feared  to  stretch  his  sword  to 

*'  the  bards,  though  his  soul  was  dark. Loose 

**  the  bards,  said  his  brother  Cathmor,  they  are 
*'  the  sons  of  other  times.  Their  voice  fhall  be 
■*'  heard  in  other  ages,  v/hcn  the  kings  of  Temo- 
"  ra  have  failed." 

From  all  this,  the  Celtic  tribes  clearly  appear 
to  have  been  addicted  in  so  high  a  degree  to  poe- 
try, and  to  have  made  it  so  much  their  study 
from  the  earliest  times,  as  may  remove  our  won- 
der at  meeting  with  a  vein  of  higher  poetical  re- 
firiement  among  them,  than  was  at  first  sight  to 
have  been  expected  am.ong  nations,  whom  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  barbarous.  Barbarity,  I  must 
observe,  is  a  very  equivocal  term  ;  it  admits  of 
many  different  forms  and  degrees  ;  and  though, 
in  all  of  them,  it  excludes  poliflied  manners,  it 
is,  however,  not  inconsistent  with  generous  sen- 
timents and  tender  affections  *.      What  degrees 

*  Surely  among  the  wild  Laplanders,  if  any  where,  bar- 
barity is  in  its  most  perfect  state.  Yet  their  love  songs,  which 
Scheffer  has  given  us  in  his  Lapponia,  are  a  proof  that  natural 
tendernefs  of  sentiment  may  be  found  in  a  country,  inco  which 
the  least  glimmering  of  science  has  never  penetrated.  To 
most  Englifh  readers,  these  songs  are  well  known  by  the  ele- 
gant tranilations  of  them  in  the  Spectator,  No.  366  and  400. 
1  fliall  subjoin  SchefFer's  Latin  version  of  one  of  them,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  being  strictly  lit.  r  .1. 

Sol,  darifsimum  emitte  lumen  in  paludem  Orra.    Si  enisus 

Vol.  I.  I 
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of  fvlenrlfhip,  love,  and  heroism,  may  pofsibly  be 
found  to  prevail  in  a  rude  st.ite  of  society,  no 
one  can  say.  Astonifliing  instances  of  tl;em  vie 
know,  from  history,  have  sometimes  appeared  : 
and  a  few  characters  distinguilhed  by  those  high 
qualities,  might  lay  a  foundation  for  a  tet  of 
manners  being  iniroduced  into  the  songs  of  the 
bards,  more  refinedi  it  is  probable,  and  exalted, 
according  to  the  usual  poetical  licence,  than  the 
real  manners  of  the  country.  In  particular,  with 
respect  to  heroism  ;  the  great  employment  of  the 
Celtic  bards,  Vv'as  to  delineate  the  characters,  and 
sine  the  praises  of  heroes.     So  Lucan  ; 

Vos  qr.oque  qui  fortes  animn?.  belloque  peremptos, 
LaufJihus  in  loiiofuni  vatcs  diffutnUtis  asvum 
Plurima  securi  fuJistis  caimina  Bardi. 

Pl'ars.  1.  I. 

Now  when  we  consider  a  college  or  order  of 
men,  who,  cultivating  poetry  throughout  a  long 
series  of  ages,  had  their  imaginations  contini:- 
aliy  employed  on  the  ideas  of  heroism  •,  who  had 
'A\  the  poems  and  panegyrics  Vv'hich  were  com- 
posed by  their  predecefsors,  handed  down  to 
them  with  care  ;  who  rivalled  and  endeavoured 
to  outstrip  those  who  had  gone  before  them,  each 

in  iumma  picearum  cacumina  scirem  me  visurum  Orra  plav- 
ricm,  in  ea  enitercr,  ut  vidcrem  inter  quos  arnica,  mea  clsct 
flores ;  onines  suscindercm  frutices  ibi  cnato?,  oaines  ramcs 
yraesecarem,  hos  virentei  ramcs.  Cursum  nubium  efsem  se- 
cutus,  qua  iter  suum  instituunt  versus  paludem  Orra,  si  ad  te 
volare  pof^em  alis,  cornicum  alis.  Sed  mihi  dejunt  alx,  ala; 
querquedul^E,  pedesque,  anserum  pedes  planta.ve  bonx,  qiix 
deferrc  me  valeant  ad  te.  Satis  exptctasti  diu  ;  per  tot  dic), 
tot  dies  tuos  optimos,  oculis  tuis  jucundifbimi?,  corde  tiio  anii- 
cifjimo.  Quod  si  logifsinie  vclles  eiiugtre,  cito  tanuii  tv: 
consequcrcr.  Q^id  firmius  validjubve  ef»epotcst  quam  cor_ 
lorti  iiervi,  catcna;vc  ferreo;,  qua;  diinf?init  ligant  ?  Sic  amor 
contorquet  caput  nostrum,  mutat  cogitaliones  ct  senrcmi.is. 
I'ucroium  voluntas,  voluntas  vcjiti  ;  juvenum  cogitatioiifs, 
lon;2;a;  cogitationes.  (»^uos  ii  audirem  onincs,  a  via,  a  via  jubtA 
deciir.artm.  Unum  est  consilium  quod  cajiidui  ;  ita  scio  viani 
teciiorem  mc  r(;ptriurun\     Schiiitn  Lap^-oma,  c.»|).  2j. 
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In   the   celebration   of  his  particular  hero  -,  is  it 
not  natural  to  think,  that  at  length  the  character 
of  a  hero  would  appear  in  their  songs  with  the 
liighest  lustre,  and  be  adorned  with  qualities  tru- 
ly noble  ?     Some  of  the  quaUties  indeed  which 
diatinguilh  a  Fingal,  moderation,  humanity,  and 
clemency,  would  not  probably  be  the  first  ideas 
of  heroism   occurring  to   a   barbarous  people  : 
But  no  sooner  had  such  ideis  begun  to  dawn  on 
the  n-.inds  of  poets,  than,   as   the   human  mind 
easily  opens  to  the  native  representations  of  hu- 
man perfection,  they  would  be  seized  and  em- 
braced ;  they  would  enter  into  tlieir  panegyrics  ; 
they  would  afford  materials  for  succeeding  bards 
to  work  upon,   and   improve  ;  they   would  con- 
tribute not  a  little  to  exalt  the  public  manners. 
For  such  songs  as  thefe,  familiar  to  the  Celtic 
warriors  from  their  cldldhood,  and  throughout 
their  whole  life,  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  their 
principal  entertainment,  must  have  had  a  very 
considerable  influence    in    propagating   among 
them  real  manners  nearly  approaching  to  the  po- 
etical ;  and  in  forming  even  such  a  hero  as  Fingal. 
Especially  when  we  consider,  that  among  their  Ji- 
miied  objects  of  ambition,  among  the  fev/  advan- 
tages which  in  a  savage  state,  man  could  obtain 
over  man,  the  chief  was  Fame',  and  that  immor- 
tality which  they  expected  to  receive  from  their 
virtues  and  exploits,  in  the  songs  of  bards*. 

Having  made  these  remarks  on  the  Celtic 
poetry  and  bards  in  general,  I  lliall  next  consider 
the  particular  advantages  which  Oi'sian  pofsefsed. 
He    appears  clearly    to  have  lived   in  a  period. 

*  When  fldward  I.  coiiquered  Wales,  he  put  to  death  all 
the  Welch  bards.  'I'his  cruel  policy  plainly  Ihews  howgrtat 
an  influence  he  imagined  the  sungs  ol  these  bards  to  have  o- 
vcr  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  of  wh'at  nature  he  judged 
tliat  influente  to  be.  The  Welch  baids  were  of  the  sams 
Celtic  race  with  the  Scottilh  and  Irifb. 
I    3 
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which  enjoyed  all  tlie  benefit  I  just  now  men- 
tioned of  traditionary  poetry.  The  exploits  of 
Trathol,  Trenmor,  ?.nd  the  other  ancestors  of 
Fingal,  are  spoken  of  as  familiarly  known.  An- 
cient bards  are  frequently  alluded  to.  In  one 
remarkable  pafsage,  OGinn  describes  himself  as 
living  in  a  sort  of  clafsical  age,  enlightened  by  tl.e 
memorials  of  former  times,  which  were  convcyeil 
in  the  songs  of  bards  ;  and  points  at  a  period  of 
darknefs  and  ignorance  which  lay  beyond  the 
reach  of  tradition.  '*  His  words,"  says  he, 
*'  came  only  by  halves  to  our  ears  ;  they  were 
**  da:k  as  the  tales  of  other  tinics,  before  the 
"  light  of  the  song  arose."  Ofsian  himiSelf  ap- 
pears to  have  been  endowed  by  nature  with  an 
exquisite  sensibility  of  heart ;  prone  to  that  ten- 
der melancholy  which  is  so  often  an  attendant  on 
great  genius  ;  and  susceptible  equally  of  strong 
and  of  soft  emotions.  He  was  not  only  a  profef- 
sed  bard,  educated  with  care,  as  we  may  easily  be- 
lieve, to  all  the  poetical  art  then  known,  and  con- 
nected, as  he  fhews  us  himself,  in  intimate  friend- 
Tnip  with  the  other  contemporary  bards,  but  a 
warrior  also  ;  and  the  son  of  the  n-.ost  renowned 
hero  and  prince  of  his  age.  This  formed  a  con- 
junction of  circumstances  uncommonly  favour- 
able towards  exalting  the  imagination  of  a  poet. 
He  relates  expeditions  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged -,  he  sings  of  b.ittles  in  which  he  had  fought 
and  overcome  ;  he  had  beheld  the  most  illustri- 
ous scenes  which  that  age  could  exhibit,  both  of 
lierolsm  in  war,  and  magnificence  in  peace.  For 
liowcver  rude  the  magnificence  of  those  times 
may  seem  to  us,  wc  mut;t  remember  that  all  ideas 
of  n»agnificence  are  comparative  ;  and  that  the 
age  of  Fingal  was  an  a:ra  of  uistinguiihed  splen- 
dor in  that  put  of  the  world.  Fingal  reigned 
over  a  considerable  tcrrritory  ;  he  was  enriched 
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with  the  spoils  of  the  Roman  province  ;  he  was 
ennobled  by  his  victories  and  ^reat  actions  ;  and 
was  in  all  respects  a  personage  of  much  higher 
dignity  than  any  of  the  chieftains,  or  heads  of 
Clans,  who  lived  in  the  same  country,  after  a 
more  extensive  monarchy  was  estabiilhed. 

The  manners  of  Ofsian's  age,  so  far  as  we  can 
gather  them  from  his  writings,  were  abundantly  • 
favourable  to  a  poetical  genius.  The  two  dispirit- 
ing vices,  to  which  Longinus  imputes  the  decline 
of  poetry,   covetousnefs  and  efTeminacy,  were  as 
yet  unknown.     The  cares   of  men  were   few. 
They  lived  a  roving  indolent  life  ;    hunting  and 
war  their  principle  employments  •,  and  their  chief 
amusements,  the  music  of  bards  and  "   the  feast 
"  of  ihsils."  The  great  object  pursued  by,  heroic 
spirits,  was  *'  to  receive  their  fame,"  that  is,   to 
become  worthy  of  being  celebrated  in  the  songs 
of  bards  ;  ainl  "  to  have  their  name  on  the  four 
*'  grey  stones."    To  die,  unlamented  by  a  bard, 
was  deemed  so  great  a   misfortune,  as   even   to 
disturb   their  ghosts  in  another  state.     *'  They 
*'  wander  in  thick  mists  beside  the  reeky  lake  ; 
**  but  never  (hall  they  rise,  without  the  song,  to 
**  the  dwelling  of  winds."  After  death,  they  ex- 
pected to  follow  em.ployments  of  the  sam.e  nature 
with  those  which  had  amused  them  on  eanh  •,  to 
fly  wiih  their  friends  on  clouds,   to  pursue  airy- 
deer,   and  to  listen  to  their  praise  in  the  mouths 
of  bards.     In  such  times  as  these,  in  a   country 
where  poetry  had  been  so  long  cultivated,  and  so 
highly  honoured,   is  it  any  wonder  that  among 
the  race   and  succefsion   of  bards,  one  Homer 
Ihould  arise  ;  a  man  who,  endowed  with  a  natu- 
ral happy  genius,   favoured  by  peculiar  advanta- 
ges of  birth  and  condition,  and  m.eeting,   in  the 
course  of  his  life,  with  a  variety  of  incidents  pro- 
per to  fire  his  imagination,  and  to  touch  his  hearty 
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fiioulcl  attain  a  degree  of  eminence  in  poetry  wor- 
thy   to  draw  the    admiration    of  more   refined 

'Ihe  compositions  of  Ofsian  are  so  strongly 
marked  with  characters  of  antiquity,  that  al- 
though there  were  no  external  proof  to  support 
that  antiquity,  hardly  any  reader  of  judgment 
and  taste  could  hesitate  in  referring  them  to  a 
very  remote  rera.  'Jliere  arc  four  great  stages 
through  which  men  succefsively  pafs  in  the  n\o- 
grefs  of  socif  ty.  The  first  and  earliest  is  the  life 
of  hunters  ;  pasturage  succeeds  to  this,  as  the 
ideas  of  property  begin  to  take  root ;  next  agri- 
culture ;  and,  lastly,  comir.erce.  Throughout 
Ofsian's  poems,  we  plainly  find  ourselves  in  the 
firot  of  these  periods  of  society  ;  during  which, 
hunting  was  the  chief  employment  of  men,  and 
the  principal  niethod  of  their  procuring  subsist- 
ence. Pasturage  was  not  indeed  wholly  unknown; 
for  we  hear  of  dividing  the  lierd  in  the  case  of  a 
divorce  •>  but  the  allusions  to  herds  and  to  cattle 
are  not  many  ;  and  of  agriculture,  we  find  no 
traces.  No  cities  appear  to  hive  been  built  in  the 
territories  cf  Fingnl.  No  arts  are  mentioned  ex- 
cept that  of  navigation  and  of  working  in  iron.* 
"- '  ~  , .     ,    ■  ^  —  ^^ 

*  Their  fkill  in  navigation  need  not  at  all  surprise  us. 
I.ivir.'^  in  the  \ve*^tern  is^lands,  along  the  coast,  or  in  a  country 
which  is  every  \A'htic  intersected  with  arms  of  the  sea,  one  of  ' 
tht  firit  objects  of  their  attention,  from  the  earliest  time,  must 
have  heen  how  to  traverse  the  vvatstr?-.  Hence  that  knowledge 
,of  tlie  stars  so  ntcef-ary  for  jruiding  them  by  night,  of  which 
we  find  .'•evcral  tracts  in  Of-ian's  works  ;  particularly  in  the 
beautiful  description  of  Catlimors  fliield,  in  the  ';th  hook  of 
Tcmora  Among  all  the  northern  maritime  nations,  naviga- 
tion was  very  early  studied.  Piratical  incur>ioni  were  the 
cliicf  means  they  employed  for  acquiring  booty;  and  wore 
among  the  first  exploits  which  distir.guillied  them  in  the  world. 
I'.ven  the  savage  Americans  were,  at  their  first  discovery,  fou!;d 
to  pofaefs  the  mo^t  ^u^prisiIlg  fkill  and  dtitcrity  in  navigating 
thtir  immencC  lakes  and  rivers. 
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Every  thin<i  presents  to  us  the  most  simple  and 
unimproved  manners.  At  their  ft^asts,  the  he- 
roes prepared  their  own  repast  ;  they  sat  round 
tlie  light  of  the  burning  oak  ;  the  wind  Hfced  their 
locks,  and  whistled  through  their  open  halls. 
Whatever  was  beyond  the  necefsaries  of  life,  was 
known  to  them  only  as  the  spoil  of  the  Roman 
province  •,  **  the  gold  of  the  stranger  ;  the  lights 
"  of  the  stranger  •,  the  steeds  of  the  stranger,  the 
*'  children  of  the  rein." 

This  representation  of  Ofsian's  times  mi!?t 
strike  us  the  more,  as  'genuine  and  authentic, 
when  it  is  compared  with  a  poem  of  later  date, 
which  Mr  Macpherson  has  preserved  in  one  of 
his  notes.  It  is  that  wherein  five  bards  are  repre- 
sented as  pnf^ing  the  evening  in  the  house  of  a 
chief,  and  each  of  them  separately  giving  his 
description  of  the  night.  The  night  scenery  is 
beautiful  y  and  the  author  has  plainly  imitated 
the  style  and  manner  of  Ofsian  ;  But  he  has  al- 
lowed some  images  to  appear  which  betray  a  later 
period  of  society.  For  we  meet  with  windows 
clapping,  the  lierds  of  goats  and  cows  seeking 
Ihelter,  the  fliepherd  wandering,  corn  on  the 
piain,  and  the  wakeful  hind  rebuilding  the  (hocks 
of  corn  which  had  been  overturned  by  the  tem- 
pest. Whereas  in  Ofsian's  works,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  ail  is  consistent ;  no  modern  allusion 
drops  from  him  j  but  every  where  the  j-.ame  face 
of  rude  nature  appears  ;  a  country  wholly  un- 
cultivated, thinly  inhabited,  and  recently    peo- 

The  description  of  Cutbullin's  chariot,  in  the  ifl  book  of 
Pingal,  has  been  objected  to  by  some,  ai  representing  greater 
magnifictnce  than  is  consistent  with  the  supposed  poverty  of 
that  age.  But  this  chariot  is  plainly  only  a  horse-litter  ;  and 
the  gems  mentioned  in  the  description,  are  no  other  than  the 
fhining  stonts  or  pebbles,  known  to  be  frequently  found  alocg, 
the  wGbteia  coast  of  Scotland. 

I4 
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pled.  The  grafs  of  the  rock,  tlie  flower  of  the 
heath,  the  thistle  with  its  beard,  are  the  chief  or- 
naments of  his  landscapes.  "  The  desart,"  says 
Fiiigal,  '♦  is  enough  for  me,  with  all  its  woods 
*'  and  deer." 

The  circle  of  ideas  and  transactions  is  no  wid- 
er than  suits  such  an  age  j  nor  any  greater  diver- 
sity introduced  intochnr.Kters,  than  the  events  of 
that  period  would  naturally  display.  V.dour  and 
bodily  strength  are  the  admired  qualities.  Con- 
tentions arise,  as  is  usual  among  savage  nations, 
from  the  flightest  causes.  To  be  affronted  at  a 
tournament,  or  to  be  omitted  in  the  invitation  to 
a  feast,  kindles  a  war.  Women  are  often  car- 
ried away  by  force  •  and  tlie  whole  tribe,  as  in 
the  Homeric  times,  rise  to  avenge  the  wrong. 
The  heroes  flievv  refinement  of  sentiment  indeed 
on  several  occasions,  but  none  of  manners.  Iliey 
speak  of  their  pat-t  actions  with  frecdon),  boast  of 
their  exploits,  and  sing  their  own  praise.  In  their 
battles,  it  is  evident  that  drums,  trumpets,  or 
bagpipes,  were  not  known  or  used.  They  had 
no  expedient  for  giving  the  military  alarms  but 
striking  a  fliield,  or  raising  a  loud  cry  ;  and  hence 
the  loud  and  terrible  vcice  of  Fingal  is  often  men- 
tioned, as  a  nccefsary  qualification  of  a  great  ge- 
neral •,  like  the/255^7  uya'a:  V.iOecoi  of  Homer.  Of 
military  discipline  or  fkill,  they  appear  to  have 
been  entirely  destitute.  Their  armies  seem  not 
to  have  been  numerous ;  their  battles  were  dis- 
orde#ly  :  and  terminated,  for  the  most  part,  by  a 
persoiial  combat,  or  wrestling  of  the  two  chiefs  } 
after  winch,  *'  the  bard  sung  the  song  of  peace, 
*'  and  the  battle  ceased  along  the  field." 

The  manner  of  con. position  bears  all  the  marks 
of  th:  greatest  antiquity.  No  artful  traneitions  ; 
nor  fu.T  and  extend jd  connection  of  parts  -,  such 
as  wc  iind  among  the  potts  of  later  times,  when 
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orJer  and  regubrity  of  composition  were  more 
studi;^d  and  known  ;  but  a  style  always  rapid  and 
vehement  *,  in  narration  concise  even  to  abrupt- 
ncfs,  and  leaving  several  circumstances  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  reader's  imagination.  The  language 
has  all  that  figurative  cast,  which,  as  I  before 
fliewed,  partly  a  glowing  and  undisciplined  ima- 
gination, partly  the  sterility  of  language  and  the 
want  of  proper  terms,  have  always  introduced  in- 
to the  early  speech  of  nations  ;  and  in  several  re- 
spects, it  carries  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
the  style  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  deserves  par- 
ticular notice,  as  one  of  the  most  genuine  and  de- 
cisive characters  of  antiquities,  that  very  few  ge- 
neral terms  or  abstract  ideas,  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  whole  collection  of  Ofsian's  work.  The 
ideas  of  men,  at  first,  were  all  particular.  They 
had  not  words  to  exprefs  general  conceptions. 
These  were  the  consequence  of  more  profound 
reflection,  and  longer  acquaintance  with  the  arts 
of  thought  and  of  speech.  Ofsian,  accordingly, 
almost  never  exprefses  himself  in  the  abstract. 
His  ideas  extended  little  farther  than  to  the  ob- 
jects he  saw  around  him.  A  public,  a  commu- 
nity, the  universe,  were  conceptions  beyond  his 
gphere.  Even  a  mountain,  a  sea,  or  a  lake,  which 
he  has  occasion  to  mention,  though  only  in  a 
simile,  are  for  the  most  part  particularized  ;  it  is 
the  hill  of  Cromla,  the  storm  of  the  sea  of  JNIal- 
mor,  or  the  reeds  of  the  lake  of  Lego.  A  mode 
of  exprefsion,  which  whilst  it  is  characteristical 
of  ancient  ages,  is  at  the  same  time  highly  fa- 
vourable to  descriptive  poetry.  For  the  same 
reasons,  personification  is  a  poetical  figure  not 
very  common  with  Ofsian.  I.ianimate  objects, 
such  as  winds,  trees,  flowers,  he  sometimes  per- 
sonifies with  great  beauty.  But  the  personifica- 
tioHj   which  are  so  familiar  to  later  poets   of 
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Fame,  Time,  Terror,  Virtue,  ami  the  rest  of 
that  clafs,  were  unknown  to  our  Celtic  bnrd. 
These  were  modes  of  conception  too  abstract  for 
his  A^e, 

All  these  .ire  mnrk'>  so  undoubted,  and  some  of 
them  too,  so  nice  rnd  delicate,  of  the  most  early 
times,  a<i  put  the  high  antiquity  of  these  poems 
out  of  question.  Especially  when  we  consider, 
that  if  there  had  been  any  imposture  in  this  case, 
it  must  h-Ave  been  contrived  and  executed  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  two  or  three  centuries 
ago  ;  as  up  to  this  period,  both  by  manuscripts 
and  by  the  testimony  of  a  multitude  of  living  wit- 
nefses,  concerning  the  uncontrovertible  tradition 
of  these  poem*-,  they  can  clearly  be  traced-  Now 
this  is  a  period  when  that  country  enjoyed  no  ad- 
vantages for  a  composition  of  this  kind,  which  it 
inay  not  be  supposed  to  have  enjoyed  in  as  great, 
if  not  in  a  greater  degree,  a  thousand  years  before. 
To  suppose  that  two  or  three  hundred  years  ^go^ 
"when  we  well  know  the  H'ghlands  to  have  been 
in  a  state  of  grofs  ignorance  and  barbarity,  there 
iliould  have  arisen  in  that  country  a  poet,  of  such 
exquisite  genius,  and  of  such  deep  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  of  hit'tory,  as  to  divest  himself  of 
the  ideas  and  manners  of  his  own  age,  and  to  give 
us  a  just  and  natural  picture  of  a  state  of  society 
ancienter  by  a  tliousand  years  *,  one  who  could 
support  this  counterfeited  antiquity  through  such 
a  large  collection  of  poems,  wit!iout  the  least  in- 
consistency ;  and  who,  pofsefsed  of  all  this  genius 
and  art,  had  at  the  same  time  the  self-denial  of 
concealing  himself,  and  of  ascribing  his  own 
works  to  an  antiquated  bard,  without  the  im- 
posture being  detected  ;  is  a  supposition  that 
tran=;cends  all  bounds  of  credibility. 

There  are,  besid<  s,  two  other  circumstances  to 
be  attended  to,  siili  of  greater  weight,  if  pofsible. 
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against  this  hypotliesis.  One  Is,  the  total  absence 
of  religious  ideas  from  this  work  ;  for  which  the 
iranflator  has,  in  his  preface,  jriven  a  very  proba- 
ble account,  on  the  footing  of  it=i  being  the  work 
of  Ofsian.  The  druidical  superstition  was,  in  the 
days  of  Ofsian,  on  the  point  of  its  final  extinction, 
and,  for  particular  reasons,  odious  to  the  family 
of  Fingal  ;  whilst  the  Christian  faith  was  not  yet 
establilhied.  But  had  it  been  the  work  of  one,  to 
whom  the  ideas  of  Christianity  were  familiar 
from  his  infancy  ;  and  who  had  superadded  to 
them  also  the  big:otted  superstition  of  a  dark  age 
and  country,  it  is  impof-ible  but  in  some  pafsag& 
or  other,  the  tracers  of  them  would  have  appear- 
ed. The  other  circumstance  is,  the  entiie  si- 
lence which  reigns  with  respect  to  all  the  great 
clans  or  families,  which  are  now  establifhed  in  the 
Highlands.  The  origin  of  these  several  clans 
is  known  to  be  very  ancient  :  And  it  is  as  well 
known,  that  there  is  no  pafsion  by  v.'hich  a  na- 
tive Highlander  is  more  distingui(hed,  than  by 
attachment  to  his  clan,  and  jealousy  for  its  ho- 
nour. That  a*Highland  bard,  in  forging  a  v/oik 
relating  to  trie  antiquities  of  his  country,  fhould 
have  inserted  no  circumstance  which  pointed  out 
the  rise  of  his  own  clan,  which  ascertained  its  an- 
tiquity, or  increased  its  glory,  is,  of  all  supposi- 
tions that  can  be  formed,  the  most  improbable  ; 
and  the  silence  on  this  head,  amounts  to  a  de- 
monstration that  the  author  lived  before  any  of 
ths  present  great  clans  were  formed  or  known. 

Afsumm;^  it  then,  as  we  well  may,  for  certain, 
that  the  poems  now  under  consideration,  are  ge' 
nuine  venerable  monuments  of  very  remote  anti- 
quity, I  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  upon 
tiieir  general  spirit  and  strain.  The  two  gr:-at 
characteristics  of  Ofsian's  poetry  are,  tendernefs 
and  subliauty.  It  breathes  nothing  of  the  gay  and 
16 
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cliecrful  kind  ;  an  -lir  of  solemnity  and  serious- 
ncls  is  diflused  over  the  whole.  Ohian  is  per- 
haps the  only  po^t  who  never  rehixe?,  or  lets 
liimstlf  down  into  the  light  and  amusing  strain  ; 
which  I  readily  admit  to  be  no  small  disadvantage 
to  him  with  the  bulk  of  readers.  He  moves 
perpetually  in  the  high  region  of  the  grand  and 
the  pathetic.  One  key  note  is  struck  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  supported  to  the  end  ;  nor  is  any 
ornament  introduced,  but  what  is  perfectly  con- 
cordant with  the  general  tone  or  melody.  The 
events  recorded  are  all  serious  and  grave  ;  the 
scenery  throughout,  wild  and  romantic.  The 
extended  heath  by  the  sea-fliorc  ;  the  mountaiti 
ihaded  with  mist ;  the  torrent  rufhing  through 
a  solitary  valley,  the  scattered  oaks,  and  the 
tombs  of  warriors  overgrown  with  mofs ;  all  pro- 
duce a  solemn  attention  in  the  mind,  and  prepare 
it  for  gri^at  and  extraordinary  events.  We  find 
not  in  Ofsian  an  imagination  that  sports  itself, 
and  dreffes  out  gay  trifles  to  please  the  fancy. 
His  poetry,  more  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other 
writer,  deserves  to  be  styled.  The  poetry  of  the 
Heart.  It  is  a  heart  penetrated  with  noble  sen- 
timents, a^-d  with  sublime  and  tender  pafsions  ; 
a  heart  that  glows,  and  kindles  the  fancy  ;  a  heart 
that  is  full,  and  pours  itself  forth,  Ofsian  did 
not  write,  like  modern  poets,  to  please  readers 
and  critics.  He  sung  from  the  love  of  poetry  and 
song.  His  delight  was  to  think  of  the  heroes 
among  whom  he  had  liouriOied  ;  to  recall  the  af- 
fecting incitlents  of  his  life  ;  to  dwell  upon  his 
past  wars  and  loves  and  friendlhips ;  till,  as  he 
exprefbcs  it  himself,  **  there  comes  a  voice  to 
*'  Ofsian  and  awakes  his  roul.  It  is  the  voice  of 
*'•  years  that  are  gone  •,  they  roll  before  me  with 
*•  all  their  deeds  i"  and  under  this  true  poetic 
iiispiialkn,  giving  vent  to  liis  genius^  no  woudcr. 
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we  (hould  so  often  hear,  and  acknowledge  in  his 
strains,  the  powerful  and  over-pleasing  voice  of 
nature. 

Arte,  natura  pofentior  omnl.— 
Est  Deus  in  nobis,  agitante  calcscimus  illo. 

It  is  necefsary  here  to  observe,  that  the  beauties- 
of  Ofsian's  writings  cannot  be  felt  by  those  who 
have  given  them  only  a  single  or  a  hasty  perusal. 
His  manner  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  poets 
to  whom  we  are  most  accustomed  ;  his  style  is  so 
concise,  and  so  much  crowded  with  imagery  ;. 
the  mind  is  kept  at  such  a  stretch  in  accompany- 
ing the  author  ;  that  an  ordinary  reader  is  at  first 
apt  to  be  dazzled  and  fatigued,  rather  than  pleas- 
ed. His  poems  require  to  be  taken  up  at  inter- 
vals, and  to  be  frequently  reviewed  ;  and  then  it 
is  impofsible  but  his  beauties  must  open  to  every 
reader  who  is  capable  of  sensibility.  Those  who 
have  tlie  highest  degree  of  it,  will  relilh  them  the 
most. 

As  Homer  Is,  of  all  the  great  poets,  the  one 
whose  manner  and  times  come  the  nearest  to 
Ofsi:in's,  we  are  naturally  led  to  run  a  parallel  in 
some  instances  between  the  Greek  and  the  Cel- 
tic bard.  For  though  Hom.cr  lived  nnore  than  a 
tliousrmd  years  before  Ofsian,  it  is  not  from  the 
age  of  the  world,  but  from  the  state  of  socrety, 
that  we  are  to  judge  of  resembling  times.  The 
Greek  has,  in  several  points,  a  manifest  superi- 
ority. He  introduces  a  greater  variety  of  inci- 
dents ;  he  pofsefses  a  larger  compafs  of  ideas  j  has 
more  diversity  in  his  characters i  and  a  much 
deeper  knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected,  that  in  any  of  these  particulars, 
Ofbinn  could  equal  Homer.  For  Homer  lived 
in  a  country  where  society  was  much  farther  ad- 
vanced •,  he  had  beheld  many  more  objects  -,  cL- 
lies  built  and  flcurifhingi  laws  instituted  j  order^ 
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discipline,  and  arts  begun.  His  field  of  obscrva-r 
tion  was  much  larger  and  more  splendid  ;  his 
knowledge,  of  course,  more  extensive  ;  his  mind,, 
also,  it  fliall  be  granted,  more  penetrating.  But 
if  Ofsian's  ideas  and  objects  be  lefs  diversified  than 
those  of  Homer,  they  are  all,  however,  of  the  kind 
fittest  for  poetry  :  the  bravery  and  generosity  of 
heroes,  the  tendernefs  of  lovers,  the  attachments 
of  friends,  parents,  and  children.  In  a  rude  age 
and  country,  though  the  events  that  happen  be 
few,  the  undifsipated  mind  broods  over  them 
more  ;  they  strike  the  imagination,  atid  fire  the 
pafsions  in  a  higher  degree  \  and  of  consequence 
become  happier  materials  to  a  poetical  genius 
than  the  same  events  when  scattered  through  the 
wide  circle  of  more  varied  action,  and  cultivated 
life. 

Homer  is  a  more  cheerful  and  sprightly  poet 
than  Ofsian.  You  discern  in  him  all  the  Greek 
vivacity;  whereas  Ofsian  uniformly  maintains  tlie 
gravity  and  solemnity  of  a  Celtic  hero.  This  too 
is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  accounted  for  from  the 
different  situations  in  which  they  lived,  partly 
personal,  and  partly  national.  Ofsian  had  sur- 
vived all  his  friends,  and  was  disposed  to  melan- 
choly by  the  incidents  of  his  life.  But  besides 
this,  cheerfulnefs  is  one  of  the  many  blefsings 
•which  we  owe  to  formed  society.  The  solitary 
wild  state  is  always  a  serious  one.  Bating  the 
sudden  and  violent  bursts  of  mirth,  which  some- 
times brei.k  forth  at  their  dances  and  feasts  ;  the 
sav;  ge  American  tribes  have  been  noted  by  all 
travellers  for  their  gravity  and  taciturnity.  Some- 
what of  this  taciturnity  may  be  also  remarked  in 
Ofsian.  On  all  occasions  he  is  frugal  of  his  words, 
and  never  gives  you  more  of  an  image  or  a  de- 
scription than  is  just  sufficient  to  place  it  before 
you  in  one  dear  point  of  view.     It  is  a  blaze  of 
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lightning,  which  fladies  and  vaniflies.  Homer 
is  more  extended  in  his  descriptions  ;  and  fills 
them  up  with  a  greater  variety  of  circumstances. 
Both  the  poets  are  dramatic  ;  that  is,  they  intro- 
duce their  personages  frequently  speaking  before 
us.  But  Ofsian  is  concise  and  rapid  inhis  speeches, 
as  he  is  in  every  other  thing.  Homer,  with 
the  Greek  vivacity,  had  also  some  portion  of  the 
Greek  loquacity.  His  speeches  indeed  are  high- 
ly characteristical  ;  and  to  them  we  are  much  in- 
debted for  that  admirable  display  he  has  given  of 
human  nature.  Yet  if  he  be  tedious  any  where, 
it  is  in  these  ;  some  of  them  trifling  ;  and  some 
of  them  plainly  unseasonable.  Both  poets  are 
eminently  sublime ;  but  a  difference  may  be  re- 
marked in  the  species  of  their  sublimity.  Homer's 
sublimity  is  accompanied  with  more  impetuosity 
and  fire  ;  Ofsian's  with  more  of  a  solemn  and 
awful  grandeur.  Homer  hurries  you  along  i 
Ofsian  elevates,  and  fixes  you  in  astonifhment. 
Homer  is  most  sublim.e  in  actions  and  battles  ; 
Ofsian,  in  description  ^nd  sentiment.  In  the  pa- 
thetic, Homer,  when  he  chuses  to  exert  it,  has 
great  power  •,  but  Ofsian  exerts  that  power  much 
oftener,  and  has  xh^  character  of  tendernefs  far 
more  deeply  imprinted  on  his  works.  No  pcet 
knew  better  how  to  seize  and  melt  the  heart. 
"With  regard  to  dignity  of  sentiment,  the  pre- 
eminence must  clearly  be  given  to  Ofsian.  This 
is  indeed  a  surprising  circumstance,  that  in  point 
of  humanity,  magnanimity,  virtuous  feelings  of 
every  kind,  our  rude  Celtic  bard  fliould  be  dis- 
tinguiihed  to  such  a  degree,  that  not  only  the 
heroes  of  Homer,  but  even  those  of  the  polite 
rmd  refined  Virgil,  are  left  far  behind  by  those 
of  Ofsian. 

After  these  general  observations  on  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  cur  author,  I  now  proceed   to  a 
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nearer  view,  and  more  accurate  examination  of 
his  works  :  and  as  Fingal  is  the  first  great  poem 
in  this  collection,  it  is  proper  to  begin  with  ir. 
To  refuse  the  title  of  an  epic  poem  to  Fingal,  be- 
cause it  is  not,  in  every  little  particular,  exactly 
conformable  to  the  practice  of  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil, were  the  mere  squeamiihnefs  and  pedantry 
of  criticism.  Examined  even  according  to  Aris- 
totle's Tides,  it  would  be  found  to  liave  all  the  es- 
sential requisites  of  a  true  and  regular  epic  -,  and 
to  have  several  of  them  in  so  high  a  degree,  as  At 
first  view  to  raise  our  astonifhment  on  finding 
Of?ian*s  composition  so  agreeable  to  rules  of 
which  he  was  entirely  ignorant.  But  our  asto- 
nifliment  will  cease,  when  we  consider  from 
what  source  Aristotle  drew  tliose  rules.  Homer 
knew  no  more  of  the  laws  of  criticism  than  Os- 
sian.  But,  guided  by  nature,  he  composed  in 
verse  a  regular  story,  founded  on  heroic  actions, 
which  all  posterity  admired.  Aristotle,  with 
great  sagacity  and  penetration,  traced  the  causes 
of  this  general  admiration.  He  observed  what 
it  was  in  Homer's  composition,  and  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  story,  which  gave  it  such  power  to 
please  -,  from  this  observation  he  deduced  the 
rules  which  poets  ought  to  follow,  who  would 
write  and  plea.e  like  Homrr  ;  and  to  a  composi- 
tion forn-.ed  according  to  such  rules,  he  give  the 
name  of  an  epic  poem.  Hence  his  whole  system 
arose.  Aristotle  studied  nature  in  Homer.  Ho- 
mer and  Of-rian  both  wrote  from  nature.  No 
wonder  that  among  all  the  three,  there  Ihould 
be  such  agreement  and  cor.fornijty. 

The  fundamental  rules  delivered  by  Aristotle 
concerning  an  epic  poem,  are  these  :  That  tl:e 
action  which  is  the  ground- work  of  the  poem, 
fliould  be  one,  complete,  and  great ;  that  it 
iliould  be  feigned,  net  merely  historical  j    that 
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it  fliould  be  enlivened  with  characters  and  nnan- 
ners,  and  heightened  by  the  marvellous. 

But  before  entering  on  any  of  these,  it  may 
perhaps  be  a'lked,  what  Is  the  moral  of  Fingal  ? 
For,  according  to  M.  Bofsu,  an  epic  poe:-n  is 
no  other  than  an  allegory  contrived  to  illustrate 
some  moral  truth,  'i'he  poet,  says  this  critic, 
must  begin  with  fixing  9-1  som.e  maxim  or  in- 
struction which  he  intends  to  inculcate  on  man- 
kind. He  next  forms  a  fable,  like  one  of  iEsop's, 
v/holly  with  a  view  to  the  m.oral ;  and  having 
thus  settled  and  arranged  his  plan,  he  then  looks 
into  traditionary  history  for  names  and  inci- 
dents, to  give  his  fable  some  air  of  probability. 
Never  did  a  more  frigid,  pedantic  notion,  enter 
into  the  mind  of  a  critic.  We  may  safely  pro- 
nounce that  he  who  fliould  compose  an  epic 
poem  after  tliis  manner,  who  fliould  first  lay 
down  a  moral  and  contrive  a  plan,  before  he  had 
thought  of  his  personages  and  actors,  might  de- 
liver indeed  very  sound  instruction,  but  would 
find  few  readers.  There  cannot  be  the  least 
doubt  that  the  first  object  which  strikes  an  epic 
poet,  wh.ich  fires  his  genius,  and  gives  him  any 
idea  of  his  work,  is  the  action  or  subject  he  is  to 
celebrate.  Hardly  is  there  any  tale,  any  subject, 
a  poet  can  chuse  for  such  a  work,  but  will  aiford 
some  general  moral  instruction.  An  epic  poerr\ 
is  by  it5  nature  one  of  the  m.ost  moral  of  all  peo- 
tical  compositions  :  But  its  m.oral  tendency  is  by 
no  means  to  be  limited  to  some  common-place 
maxim.,  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  £tory. 
It  arises  from  the  admiration  of  heroic  actions, 
which  such  a  composition  is  peculiarly  calculated 
to  produce  j  from  the  virtuous  emotions  which 
the  characters  and  incidents  raise,  whilst  we 
read  it ;  from  the  happy  imprefaion  which  all 
ilie  parts  separately,  as  well  as  the  whole  taJcea 
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to_2;ether,  leave  upon  the  mind.  However,  if  a* 
general  moral  be  still  insisted  on,  Fin^^al  obvi- 
ously fiirninies  one,  not  inferior  to  t!;at  of  any 
other  poet,  viz.  Th  )t  Wisdom  and  Bravery  al- 
ways triumph  over  brutal  force :  or  another 
nobler  still  ;  that  the  most  complete  victory  over 
an  enemy  is  obtained  by  thr.t  moderation  and 
generosity  which,  convert  him  into  a  friend. 

The  unity  of  the  Epic  action,  which,  of  all 
Aristotle's  rules,  is  the  chif  f  and  most  mnterial, 
is  so  strictly  preserved  in  Fingal,  that  it  must  be 
perceived  by  every  reader.  Jt  is  a  more  com- 
plete unity  than  wliat  arises  from  relating  the 
actions  of  one  m^n,  which  the  Greek  critic 
justly  censures  as  imperfect  •,  it  is  the  unity  of 
one  enterprise,  the  dtiiverance  of  Ireland  from 
the  invasioii  of  S\varan  :  An  enterprise,  which 
has  surely  th.e  full  heroic  dignity.  All  the  in- 
cidents recorded  bear  a  constant  reference  to  one 
end  ;  no  double  plot  is  carried  on  ;  but  the  parts 
unite  into  a  legular  whole:  And  as  the  action  is 
one  and  great,  so  it  is  an  entire  or  complete 
action.  For  we  find,  as  the  critic  farther  re- 
quires, a  beginning,  n  midiUe,  and  an  end  ;  a 
Nodus,  or  intrigue  in  the  poem;  difficulties 
occurring  through  Cuthullin's  raflmcfs  and  bad 
succefs ;  thofe  difficulties  gradually  surmounted  ; 
and  at  last  the  v^-ork  conducted  to  that  happy 
conclusion  which  is  held  efr.ential  to  Epic  poe- 
try. Unity  is  indeed  observed  with  greater  ex- 
actnefs  in  Fingal,  than  in  almost  any  other  Epic 
composition.  For  not  only  is  unity  of  subject 
maintained,  but  that  of  time  and  place  also. 
The  Autumn  is  clearly  pointed  out  as  the  season 
of  the  action  ;  and  from  beginning  to  end  the 
scene  is  never  (liifted  from  the  lieath  of  Lcn.i, 
along  the  sea-fl]ore.  '1  he  duration  of  the  action 
in  Fingal,  is  much  Oiortcr  than  in  the  Iliad  or 
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-^neld,  but  sure  there  may  be  fhorter  as  well  as 
longer  Heroic  Poems  ;  and  if  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  be  also  required  for  this,  he  says  ex- 
prefsly,  that  the  Epic  composition  io  indeHnite, 
as  to  the  time  of  its  duration.  Accordingly  the 
action  of  the  Pdad  lasts  only  forty-seven  days, 
whilst  that  of  the  ^Eneid  is  continued  for  more 
than  a  year. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Fingal,  there  reigns 
that  grandeur  of  sciUiment,  style,  and  imagery, 
which  ought  ever  to  dibtinguhh  this  high  species- 
of  poetry. .  The  story  is  conducted  with  no  small 
art.  The  poet  goes  not  back  to  a  tedious  recital 
of  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Swaran  ;  but 
hastening  to  the  main  action,  he  falls  in  exactly, 
by  a  most  happ/  coincidence  of  thought,  with  the 
rule  of  Horace. 

Semper  ad  eventum  festinar,  &  in  medlas  res, 

Non  secus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit  . 

Nee  gcmino  bellum  Trojanuni  aiiditur  ab  ovo. 

De  Arte  Poet. 

Pie  invokes  no  muse,  for  he  acknowledged 
none;  but  his  occasional  addrefses  to  Malvina, 
have  a  finer  effect  than  the  invocation  of  any 
muse.  He  sets  out  with  no  formal  proposition 
of  his  subject ;  but  the  subject  naturally  and  ea- 
sily unfolds  itself  5  tV.e  poem  opening  in  an  ani- 
mated manner,  with  the  situation  of  Cuthullin, 
and  the  arrival  of  a  scout  who  informs  him  of 
Swaran's  landing.  Mention  is  presently  made  of 
Fingal,  and  of  the  expected  afsistance  from  the 
(hips  of  the  lonely  ifle,  in  order  to  give  further 
light  to  the  subject.  For  the  poet  often  (hows 
his  addrefs  in  gradually  preparing  us  for  the  e- 
vents  he  is  to  introduce  j  and,  in  particular,  the 
preparation  for  the  appearance  of  Fingal,  the 
previous  expectations  that  are  raised,  and  the  ex- 
treme magnificence,  fully  answering  these  expec^ 
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tatlons,  with  which  the  hero  is  at  length  present^ 
eci  to  us,  are  all  worked  up  with  such  fkilful  con- 
duct, as  would  do  Iionour  to  any  poet  of  the 
most  refined  tirPiCS.  Homer's  art  in  ma^nifiyin^ 
the  character  of  Achilles  has  be^n  universally 
admired.  Ofsian  certainly  lliews  no  lefs  art  in 
aggrandizing  Fingal.  Nothing  could  be  more 
happily  imagined  for  this  purpose  than  the  whole 
management  of  the  last  battle,  wherein  Gaul, 
the  son  of  Morni,  had  besought  Fingal  to  retire 
and  to  leave  to  him  and  his  other  chiefs  the  ho- 
nour of  tlie  day.  The  generosity  of  the  king  in 
agreeing  to  this  proposal  ;  the  majesty  with 
■svhich  he  retreats  to  the  hill,  from  whence  he 
was  to  behold  the  engagement,  attended  by  his 
bards,  and  waving  the  lightening  of  his  sword  5 
his  perceiving  the  chiefs  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, but  from  unwillingnefs  to  deprive  them  of 
the  glory  of  victory  by  coming  in  person  to  their 
afsistance,  first  sending  Ullin,  the  bard,  to  ani- 
mate their  courage  ;  and  at  last,  when  the  dan- 
ger becomes  more  pref;ing,  his  rising  in  his  might, 
and  interposing,  like  a  divinity,  to  decide  the 
doubtful  fate  of  the  day,  are  all  circumstances 
contrived  with  so  much  art  as  plainly  discover 
the  Celtic  Bards  to  have  been  not  unpractised  in 
heroic  poetry. 

The  story  which  is  the  foundation  of  tlie  llud 
is  in  itscif  as  simple  as  that  of  Fingal.  A  quar- 
rel arises  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  con- 
cerning a  female  flave  ;  on  which  Achilles,  ap- 
prehending himself  to  be  injured,  withdraws  his 
afsistance  from  the  rest  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Greeks  fall  into  great  distrefs,  and  beseech  him 
to  be  reconciled  to  them.  He  refuses  to  fight 
for  them  in  person,  but  sends  his  friend  Patro- 
clus  -,  and,  upon  his  being  fl-iin,  goes  forth  to  re- 
venge his  death,  and  kills  Hector.     The  subject 
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of  Fingal  is  this  :  Swciran  comes  to  invade  Ire- 
land :  Cutliullin,  the  guardian  of  the  youn^  king, 
had  apphed  for  afsistance  to  Fingal,  who  reigned 
in  the  opposite  coast  of  Scotland.  But  before 
Fingal's  arrival,  he  is  hurried  by  raHi  counsel  to 
encounter  Swaran.  He  is  defeated  ;  he  retreats  ; 
and  desponds.  Fingal  arrives  in  this  conjunc- 
ture. '1  he  battle  ib  for  some  time  dubious  ;  but 
in  the  end  he  ct-nquers  Swaran  ;  and  the  remem- 
brance of  Swaran's  being  the  brother  of  Agan- 
decca.  v/ho  had  once  saved  his  life,  makes  him 
dismifs  him  honourably.  Homer,  it  is  true,  has 
filled  up  his  story  with  a  much  greater  variety  of 
particulars  than  Ofsian  ;  and  in  this  has  fnewn  a 
compafs  of  invention  superior  to  that  of  the  0- 
ther  poet.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
though  Homer  be  more  circumstantial,  his  inci- 
dents, however,  ars  lefs  diversified  in  kind  than 
those  of  Ofsian.  War  and  bloodilied  reign 
thioughout  the  liiad  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all 
the  fertility  of  Homer's  invention,  there  is  fo 
much  uniformity  in  his  subjects,  that  there  are 
few  reader?,  who,  before  the  close,  are  not  tired, 
with  perpetual  fighting.  Whereas,  in  Ofsian, 
the  mind  is  relieved  by  a  more  agreeable  diver- 
sity. There  is  a  finer  mixture  of  war  and  he- 
roism, with  love  and  friendfhip,  of  martial,  with 
tender  scenes,  than  is  to  be  m.et  v/ith,  perhaps, 
in  any  other  poet.  The  Episodes  too,  have  great 
propriety  ;  as  natural,  and  proper  to  that  age  and 
country  :  consisting  of  the  tongs  of  bards,  which 
are  known  to  have  been  the  great  entertainment 
cf  the  Celtic  heroes  in  war,  as  well  as  in  peace. 
These  songs  are  not  introduced  at  random  ;  if 
you  except  the  Episode  of  Puchomar  and  Mor- 
na,  in  tlie  first  book,  which,  though  beautiful,  is 
more  unartful,  than  any  of  the  re.-t  •,  they  have 
always  some  particular  relaticn  to  the  actor  who 
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is  interested,  or  to  tlie  events  which  are  polng 
on;  and,  whilst  tliey  vary  the  scene,  they  pre- 
serve a  sufTiclKnt  connection  with  the  main  sub- 
ject, by  the  fitnefb  and  propriety  of  their  intro- 
duction. 

As  Flngal's  love  to  Agandecca  influences  some 
circumstances  of  the  poem,  particularly  the  ho- 
nourable dibmifsion  of  Swar.in  at  the  end,  it  was 
necefsary  that  we  fliould  be  let  ir.to  this  part  of 
the  hero's  story.  But  as  it  lay  without  the  com- 
pafs  of  the  present  action,  it  could  be  regularly 
introduced  no  where,  except  in  an  Fpisode.  Ac- 
cordingly the  poet,  with  as  much  propriety,  as  if 
Aristotle  himself  had  directed  the  plan,  has  con- 
trived an  Episode  for  this  purpose  in  tlie  song  of 
Carril,  at  the  be^nnijing  of  the  third  book. 

The  conclusion  of  the  poem  is  strictly  accord- 
ing to  rule  ;  and  is  every  way  noble  and  pleasing. 
The  reconciliation  of  the  contending  heroes,  the 
consolation  of  Cuthullin,  and  the  general  felici- 
ty that  crowns  the  action,  sooth  the  mind  in  a 
very  agreeable  manner,  and  form  that  pafr^age 
from  agitation  and  trouble,  to  perfect  quiet  and 
repose,  which  critics  require  as  the  proper  ter- 
rtiination  of  the  Epic  work.  '*  Ihub  they  pafsed 
**  the  night  in  song,  and  brought  back  the  n,orn- 
**  ing  with  joy.  Fingal  arose  on  the  heath;  and 
''  ft.ook  his  glittering  spear  in  his  hand.  He 
"  moved  fir^t  towards  the  plains  of  Lcnj  ;  and 
**  we  followed  like  a  ridge  of  fjre.  Spread  the 
5*  sail,  said  the  king  of  Morven,  and  catch  the 
*'  winds  that  pour  from  Lena. — We  rose  on  the 
^'  wave  with  songs;  and  luihed  with  joy  thro' 
*'  the  foam  of  the  ocean.  ' — So  much  for  the 
unity  and  general  coriduct  of  the  lipic  action  in 
Fingal. 

With  regard  to  that  property  of  the  subj^fct 
which  Aristotle  requirts,  that  it  Ihould  be  f^igu- 
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■e^y  not  historical,  he  must  not  be  understood  so 
strictly,  as  if  he  meant  to  exclude  all  subjects 
which  have  any  foundation  in  truch.  For  such 
exclusion  would  both  be  unreasonable  in  itself, 
and,  what  is  more,  would  be  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  Ilomer,  who  is  known  to  have  found- 
ed his  Iliad  on  h/istorical  facts  concerning  the 
war  of  Troy,  which  was  famous  throughout  all 
Greece.  Aristotle  means  no  more  than  that  it 
is  the  businefs  of  a  poet  not  to  be  a  mere  annahst 
of  facts,  but  to  embellifh  truth  with  beautiful, 
probable,  and  useful  fictions  ;  to  copy  nature, 
as  he  himself  explains  it,  like  painters,  who  pre- 
serve a  likenefs,  but  exhibit  th^ir  objects  more 
grand  and  beautiful  than  they  are  in  reality. 
That  Ofsian  has  followed  this  course,  and  build- 
in;^  upon  true  history,  has  sufficiently  adorned  it 
with  poetical  fiction  for  aggrandizing  his  charac- 
ters and  facts,  will  not,  I  believe,  be  questioned 
by  most  readers.  At  the  same  time,  the  foun- 
dation which  those  facts  and  characters  had  in 
truih,  and  the  iliare  which  tlie  poet  himself  had 
in  the  transactions  which  he  records,  must  be 
considered  as  no  small  advantage  to  his  work. 
For  truth  makes  an  iir.prefsion  on  the  mind  far 
beyond  any  fiction  ;  and  no  man,  let  his  imagi- 
nation be  ever  so  strong,  relates  any  events  so 
feelingly,  as  those  in  which  lie  has  been  interest- 
ed J  paints  any  scene  so  naturally  as  one  v/hich  he 
has  seen  ;  or  draws  any  characters  in  such  strong 
colours,  as  those  which  he  has  personally  known. 
It  is  considered  as  an  advantage  of  the  Epic  sub- 
ject to  be  taken  from  a  period  so  distant,  as,  by 
being  involved  in  the  darknefs  of  tradition,  may 
give  licence  to  fable.  Though  Ofsian's  subject 
may  at  first  view  appear  unfavourable  in  this  re- 
spect, as  being  taken  from  his  own  times,  yet 
when  we  re'kct  that  he  lived  to  an  estre^-Tc  old 
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age  ;  that  he  relates  wliat  bad  been  transacted  in 
another  country,  at  the  distance  of  many  years, 
and  after  all  that  race  of  men  who  had  been  tlie 
actors  were  gone  off  tlie  stage;  we  iliall  find  the 
objection  in  a  great  measure  obviated.  In  so 
rude  an  age,  when  no  written  records  were 
knov/n,  when  tradition  was  loose,  and  accuracy 
of  any  kind  little  attended  to,  what  was  great 
and  heroic  in  one  generation  easily  ripened  into 
the  marvellous  in  the  next. 

The  natural  representation  of  human  charac- 
ters in  an  Epic  Poem  is  liighly  efsential  to  its 
merit  :  And  in  respect  of  this  there  can  be  no 
<loubt  of  Homer's  excelling  all  tlie  heroic  poets 
who  have  ever  wrote.  But  though  Ofsian  be 
much  inferior  to  Homer  in  this  article,  he  will 
be  found  to  be  equal  at  least,  if  not  superior,  to 
Virgil  ;  and  has  indeed  given  all  the  display  of 
human  nature,  which  the  simple  occurrences  of 
his  times  could  be  expected  to  furnifli.  No  dead 
uniformity  of  character  prevails  in  Fingal ;  but, 
on  [he  contrary,  the  principal  characters  are  not 
only  clearly  distinguiihed,  but  sometimes  artfully 
contrasted,  so  as  to  illustrate  each  other.  Ofsian's 
heroes  are,  like  Homer's,  all  brave  ;  but  their  bra- 
very, like  those  of  Homer's  too,  is  of  diflerent 
kinds.  For  inbt-mce,  the  prudent,  the  sedate, 
the  modest  and  circumspect  Connai,  \b  finely  op- 
posed to  the  presumptuous,  rain,  overbearing, 
but  gallant  and  generous  Calmar.  Calmar  hurries 
Cuthullin  into  action  by  his  temerity  ',  and  when 
he  sees  the  bad  efTtct  of  his  counsels,  he  will  not 
survive  the  disgrace.  Connai,  like  another  Ulys- 
ses, attends  Cuthullin  to  his  retreat,  counsels,  and 
comforts  him  under  his  misfortune.  The  fierce, 
the  proud,  and  high-spirited  Swaran  is  admirably, 
contrasted  with  the  calm,  the  moderate,  and  ge- 
nerous. Finical.  The  character  of  Ofscar  is  a  favou- 
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7\\t  one  throughout  the  whole  poems.  The  ami- 
able warmth  of  the  young^  warrior  •,  his  eager  im- 
petuosiiy  in  tbeday  of  action  ;  his  pafsion  for  fame-, 
liis  submifsion  to  his  father  ;  his  tendcrnefs  for 
Malvina,  are  the  strokes  of  a  masteriy  pencil  ; 
the  strokes  are  few  ;  but  it  is  the  hand  of  nature, 
nnd  attracts  tlie  heart.  Ofsian's  own  character, 
the  old  man,  trie  hero,  and  the  bard,  all  in  one, 
presents  to  us  through  the  whole  work  a  most  re- 
Bpectable  and  venerable  figure,  which  we  always 
contemplate  with  pleasure.  Cuthullin  is  a  hero 
of  the  higliC^t  clafs  :  daring,  magnanimous,  and 
exquisitively  sensible  to  honour.  We  become  at- 
tached to  his  interest,  and  are  deeply  touched  svirh 
his  distrefs  ;  and  after  the  admiration  raised  for 
him  in  the  first  part  of  the  poem,  it  is  a  strong 
proof  of  Ofsian's  masterly  genius  that  lie  durtt 
adventure  to  produce  to  us  another  hero,  compar- 
•ed  with  whom,  even  the  great  Cuthullin  ftiould 
be  only  an  inferior  personage  •,  and  who  fiiauld 
rise  as  far  above  him,  as  Cuthullin  rises  above 
the  rest. 

Here,  indeed,  in  the  character  and  description 
of  Fingal,  Of^ian  triumphs  almost  unrivalled  : 
For  we  may  boldlv  defy  all  antiq-iity  to  il:ew  us 
nny  hero  equal  to  Fingal.  Homer's  Hector  pos- 
seses  several  great  and  amiable  qualities  ;  but: 
Hector  is  a  secondary  personage  in  the  Iliad,  not 
the  hero  of  the  work.  We  cee  him  only  occa- 
sionally ;  we  know  much  lefs  of  him  than  we  do 
of  Fingal ;  who  not  only  in  this  Epic  poem,  but 
in  Temora,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  Ofsian's 
works,  is  presented  in  all  that  variety  of  lights, 
which  give  the  full  display  of  a  character.  And 
tliough  Hector  fdithfu'ly  discharges  bis  duty  to 
liis  country,  his  friends,  and  his  family,  he  is 
tinctured,  hov/ev^r,  with  a  degree  of  the  same 
savage  ferocltv,  v.'};ich  prcv^/i's  air.or.g  all  the 
Vol.  1L      '  K 
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Homeric  lierocs.  For  we  find  him  insulting  over 
the  fallen  Patroclus,  with  tlie  nicst  cruel  taunts, 
and  telling  him,  when  he  lies  in  the  agony  of 
death,  that  /^clnlles  cannot  help  him  now  ;    and 
that  in  a  fliort  time  his  body,  stripped  naked,  and 
deprived  of  funeral  honours,  Ihall  be  devoured  by 
the    vultures.  *      Whereas,  in  the   character  of 
Fingal,  concur  almost  all  the  qualities  that  can 
ennoble  human  nasure  ;  thjt  can  either  make  us 
sdmire  the  hero,  or  love  the  man.  He  is  not  only 
unconquerable  in  war,  but  he  makes  his  people 
happy  by  his  wisdom  in  the  days  of  peace.      He 
is  truly  the  father  of  his  people.   He  is  known  by 
the  epithet  of  "  Fingal  of  the  mildest  look  ;"  and 
(Jistinguidied,    on  every  occat-ion,  by  humanity 
and  generosity.   He  is  merciful  to  his  foes  ;t  full 
of  affection  to  his  children  ;  full  of  concern  about 
his  friends  ;  and  never  nrventions  Agandecca,  his 
first  love,  without  the  utmost  tendernefs.    He  is 
the  universal  protector  of  the  distrefsed  :  **  None 
"  ever  went  sad  from  Fingal." — *'    O  Oscar ! 
'*  bend  the  strong  in  arms  ;  but  spare  the  feeble 
"  hand.   Be  thou  a  stream  of  many  tides  against 
'*  the  foes  of  thy  people  ;    but  like  th.e  gale  that 
**  moves  the  gvaD,  to  those  who  ailc  ihine  aid. 
'*  So  Trenmor  lived  ;    such  Trathal  was  ;    and 
**  such  has  Fingal  been.     My  arm  was  the  sup- 
•*  port  of  the  injured  ;    the  weak  rested  behind 


*  Iliad  xvi.  830.  11.  xvii.  127. 

f  When  he  commands  his  sons, after  Swaran  is  taken  priso- 
rer,  "  to  pursue  the  re^t  of  Lochlin,  over  the  heatli  of  Lei.a; 
•'  that  no  vef«el  may  hereafter  bound  on  the  dark  rollinjr 
•'  waves  of  Inibtnre;"  he  means  not  afauiedly,  ;is  some  have 
misrepresented  him,  to  order  a  general  slaughter  of  the  foes, 
and  to  prevent  their  savinj^  themselves  by  flight ;  but,  like  a 
wise  General,  he  commands  his  chiefs  to  render  the  victory 
complete,  by  a  total  rout  of  the  enemy  ;  that  they  might  ad- 
venture  no  mom  for  the  future,  to  lit  out  any  fleet  against  hin: 
«r  his  allies. 
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^^  the  lightening  of  my  steeh" — These  were  the 
mnxims  of  true  heroism,  to  which  he  formed  his 
grandson.  His  fame  is  repre  ented  as  every  where 
spread  ;  the  greatest  heroes  acknowledge  his  su- 
periority ;  his  enemies  tremble  at  his  name  ;  and 
the  highest  encomium  that  can  be  bestowed  on 
one  whom  the  poet  would  most  exalt,  is  to  say, 
that  his  soul  was  like  the  soul  of  Fingal. 

To  do  justice  to  the  poet's  merit,  in  supporting 
such  a  character  as  this,  I  must  observe,  "vhat  is 
not  commonly  attended  to,  that  there  is  no  part  of 
poetical  execution  more  diihcult,  than  to  draw  a 
perfect  character  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  it 
distinct  and  affecting  to  the  mind.  Somes  strokes 
of  human  imperfection  and  frailty,  are  what  usu- 
ally give  us  the  most  clear  view,  and  the  most  sen- 
sible imprefbion  of  a  character  ;  because  they  pre- 
sent to  us  a  man,  such  as  we  have  seen  i  they  recall 
known  features  of  humian  nature.  When  poets 
attempt  to  go  beyond  this  range,  and  describe  a 
faultlefs  hero,  they,  for  the  most  p^irt,  set  before 
us  a  sort  of  vAgue  undistlnguiJhable  character, 
such  as  the  imagination  cannot  lay  hold  of,  or  re- 
alize to  itself,  as  the  object  of  affection.  We  know 
how  much  Virgil  has  failed  in  this  particular. 
His  perfect  hero,  iEneas,  is  an  unanimated,  insi- 
pid personage,  v/hom  we  may  pretend  to  admire, 
but  whom  no  one- can  heartily  love  But  what 
Virgil  has  failed  in,  Ofsian,  to  our  astoni(hmenr, 
has  succefbfuiiy  executed.  His  Fitigal,  though 
^xibited  without  any  of  the  common  hu'nan  fail- 
ings, is  nevertheiefs  a  real  man  ;  a  character  which 
touches  and  interests  every  reader.  To  this  it  has 
much  contributed,  that  the  poet  has  represented 
him  as  an  old  man  ;  and  by  this  has  gained  the 
advantage  of  throwing  around  hnn  a  great  many 
circumstcmces,  peculiar  to  that  age,  which  paint 
him  to  the  fancy  in  a  more  distinct  light.  He  is 
K  2 
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surrounded  with  his  family  ;  he  instructs  his  chil- 
dren in  the  principles  of  virtue  ;  he  is  narrative 
of  his  past  exploits ;  he  is  venerable  with  the  grey 
locks  of  age  j  he  is  frequently  disposed  to  mora- 
lize, like  an  old  min,  on  hum.an  vanity,  and  the 
])ro5pect  of  death.  There  is  more  art,  at  least, 
inore  ftiicity  in  this,  than  may  at  first  be  imagin- 
ed. For  youth  and  old  age  arc  the  two  states  of 
}iuman  life,  capable  of  being  placed  in  the  most 
])icturesque  lights.  Middle  age  is  more  general 
find  vague  ;  and  has  fev.'er  circumstances  pecu- 
liar to  the  idea  of  it.  And  when  any  object  is 
in  a  situation,  that  admits  it  to  be  rendered  par- 
ticular, and  to  be  cloathed  with  a  variety  of  cir- 
<:um>tances,  it  always  stands  out  more  clear  and 
full  in  poetical  description. 

Besides  human  per.-onages,  divine  or  superna- 
tural agents  are  often  introduc<-d  into  epic  poe- 
try ;  forming  what  is  called  the  machinery  of  it  ; 
which  most  critics  hold  to  be  an  efs^^ntial  part. 
The  marvellous,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  always 
a  great  charm  for  the  bulk  of  readers.  It  grati- 
fies the  imagination,  and  affords  room  for  strik- 
ing and  suhhme  description.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  all  prcts  fhould  have  a  strong  propensity 
towards  it.  iiut  1  mu.t  observe,  th,;t  nothing  is 
more  difTicult,  than  to  adjust  properly  the  mar- 
vellous with  the  probable.  If.  a  poet  sacrifice 
probability,  and  fill  his  work  with  extravagant 
supernatural  scenes,  he  spreads  over  it  an  appear- 
ance of  romance  and  childilli  fiction  ;  lie  trans- 
ports his  readf.rs  from  this  v.oild,  into  a  fantas- 
tic, visionary  region  ;  and  loses  that  weight  and 
dignity  which  Ihculd  iclga  in  epic  poetry.  No 
work,  from  which  probability  is  altogether  bnniih- 
ed,  can  make  a  lasting  or  deep  imprcfsion.  llu- 
xnan  actions  and  manners  arc  always  the  most 
interesting  objects  which  can  be  presented  to  a 
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hum-3n  mind.  All  micbinery,  therefore,  13  faul- 
ty which  withdraws  these  too  much  from  view  ; 
or  obscures  them  under  a  cloud  of  incredible  fic- 
tioris.  Besides  being  temperately  employed,  ma- 
chinery ought  always  to  have  some  foundation  in 
popular  belief.  A  poet  is  by  no  means  at  liber* 
ty  to  invent  what  system  of  the  marvellous  he 
pleases.  He  must  avail  himself  either  of  the  re- 
ligious faith,  or  the  superstitious  credulity  of  the 
country  wherein  he  lives  ;  so  as  to  give  an  air  of 
probability  to  events  which  are  the  most  contra- 
ry to  the  common  course  of  nature. 

In  these  respects,  Ofsian  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  remarkably  hr.ppy.  He  has  indeed  follow- 
ed the  same  course  with  Homer.  For  it  is  per- 
fectly absurd  to  imagine,  as  some  critics  have 
done,  that  Homer's  mythology  was  invented  by 
him,  in  consequ^^nce  of  profound  reflections  on 
the  benefit  it  would  yield  to  poetry.  Homer  was 
no  such  refining  genius.  He  found  the  tradition- 
ary stories  on  which  he  built  his  Ili^d,  mingled 
with  popuL;r  legends  concerning  the  interven- 
tion of  the  gods  ;  and  he  adopted  these,  because 
they  amused  the  fancy.  Ofsian,  in  like  manner, 
found  the  tales  of  his  country  full  of  ghosts  and 
spirits  :  It  is  likely  he  believed  them  himself  j  and 
be  introduced  them,  because  they  gave  his  poems 
that  solemn  and  marvellous  cast  v/hich  suited  his 
genius.  Ihis  was  the  only  macliinery  he  could 
employ  with  propriety  ;  because  it  was  the  only 
intervention  of  supernatural  beings  which  agreed 
with  the  common  belief  of  the  country.  It  was 
happy  j  because  it  did  not  interfere  in  the  least 
witii  the  proper  display  of  human  characters  and 
actions ;  because  it  had  lefs  of  the  incredible  than 
most  other  kinds  of  poetical  machinery  j  and, 
Wcause  it  served  to  diversify  the  scene,  and  t^ 
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heighten  the  subject  by  an  awful  grandeur,  which 
is  the  great  detiign  of  machinery. 

As  Ofsian's  mythology  is  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  makes  a  considerable  figure  in  his  other  po- 
ems, as  well  as  in  Fingal,  it  may  be  proper  to 
make  some  observations  en  it,  independent  of  its 
subserviency  to  epic  composition.  It  turns,  for 
the  most  part,  on  the  appearances  of  departed 
spirits.  These,  consonantly  to  the  notions  of  e- 
very  rude  age,  are  represented  not  as  purely  im- 
material, but  as  thin  airy  forms,  which  can  be  vi- 
sible or  invisible  at  pleasure  :  their  voice  is  fee- 
ble ;  their  arm  is  weak  ;  but  they  are  endoM'ed 
with  knowledge  more  than  human.  In  a  sep:j- 
rate  state,  they  retain  the  same  dispositions  which 
animated  them  in  this  life.  They  ride  on  the 
wind  ;  they  bend  their  airy  bows  ;  and  pursue 
deer  formed  of  clouds.  The  ghosts  of  departed 
bards  continue  ro  sing.  The  ghosts  of  depart- 
ed heroes  frequent  the   fields   of  their  former 

fame. "  They  rest  together  in  their  caves, 

**  and  talk  of  mortal  men  — Their  songs  are  of 
**  other  worlds. — They  come  sometimes  to  the 

**  ear  of  rest,  and  raise  their  feeble  voice." ■ 

All  this  presents  to  us  much  the  same  set  of  i- 
deas  concerning  spirits,  as  we  find  in  the  eJe- 
ventli  book  of  the  Odyfsey,  where  Uiyfses  visits 
the  regions  of  the  dead  :  and,  in  the  twenty- 
third  book  of  tlie  Iliad,  the  ghost  of  Patroclus, 
after  appearing  to  Achliles,  vanilhes  precisely 
like  one  of  Ofsian's,  emitting  a  fiirill,  fceolc  cry, 
knd  melting  away  like  smoke. 

But  though  Hon.er's  and  Ofsian's  ideas  con- 
cerning ghosts  were  of  the  same  nature,  we  can- 
not but  observe  that  Ofsian's  ghosts  are  drawn 
with  much  stronger  and  livelier  colours  than 
those  of  Homer.  Ofsian  describes  ghosts  wiiii 
all  the  particularity  of  one  who  had  teen  and 
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conversed  with  them,  anJ  whose  imaginatioa 
was  full  of  the  imprefbion  they  had  left  upon  it. 
He  calls  up  those  awful  and  tremenduous  ideas 
which  the 

Simulacra  modis  palentia  miris 

are  fitted  to  raise  in  the  human  mind  ;  and 
which,  in  Shakespeare's  style,  *'  harrow  up  the 
*'  soul."  Crugai's  ghost,  in  particular,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  book  of  Fingal,  may- 
vie  with  an  appearance  of  this  kind,  described 
by  any  epic  or  tragic  poet  whatever.  Most  poets 
would  have  contented  themselves  with  telling  us, 
that  he  resembled,  in  every  particular,  the  living 
Crugal  ;  that  his  form  and  drefs  were  the  same, 
only  his  face  m.ore  pale  and  sad  ;  and  that  he  bore 
the  mark  of  the  wound  by  wliich  he  fell.  But 
Ofsian  s-ets  beTcre  our  eyes  a  spirit  from  the  in- 
visible world,  distingullhed  by  all  those  features, 
which  a  strong  astonilhed  imagination  would  give 
to  a  ghost.  "  A  dark- red  stream  of  fire  comes 
*'  down  from  the  hill.  Crugal  sat  upon  the 
"  beam  ;  he  that  lately  fell  by  the  hand  of  Swa- 
**  ran,  striving  in  the  battle  of  heroes.  His  face 
"  is  like  the  beam  of  the  setting  moon.  His 
'*  robes  are  of  tlie  clouds  of  the  hill.  His  eyes 
"  are  like  two  decaying  flames.  Dark  is  the 
**  wound  of  his  breast. — The  stars  dim-twinkled 
**  through  his  form  ;  and  his  voice  was  like  the 
"  sound  of  a  distant  stream."  The  circumstance 
of  the  stars  being  beheld,  "  dim-twinkling  thro' 
"  his  form,"  is  wonderfully  picturesque  j  and 
conveys  the  most  lively  imprefsion  of  his  thin 
and  fhadowy.  substance.  The  attitude  in  which 
he  is  afterwards  placed,  and  the  speech  put  into 
his  mouth,  are  full  of  that  solemn  and  awful  sub- 
limity, which  suits  the  subject.  **  Dim,  and  in 
"  tears,  he  stood  and  stretched  his  pale  hand 
*'  ove-r  the  hero.  Faintly  he  raised  his  feeble 
K  4 
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"  voice  like  the  gale  of  the  reedy  Lego. — My 
"  ghost,  O  Connal  I  is  on  my  native  hills  ;  but 
•*  my  corse  is  on  the  sands  of  Ullin.  Thou 
*'  {halt  never  t;^]k  with  Crugal,  or  find  his  lone 
**  steps  in  the  heath.  I  am  light  as  the  blast  of 
"  Cromh  ;  and  I  move  like  the  fliadow  of  mist. 
"  Connal,  son  of  Colgar  !  I  see  the  d^rk  cloud 
**  of  death.  It  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena. 
"  The  sons  of  green  Erin  fliali  fall.  Remove 
'*  from  the  field  of  ghosts. — Like  the  darkened 
**  moon  he  icdred  in  the  midst  of  the  whistling 
«  blast  " 

Severs!  other  appearances  of  spirits  might  be 
poir.ted  cut,  as  among  the  most  6ubli;ne  pafsages 
vi  Ofsian's  poetry.  The  circumstances  of  them 
are  considerably  diversified  j  and  the  scenery  sl- 
u'iys  suited  to  the  occasion.  **  Oscar  flovvly  as- 
**  cends  the  hill.  .  he  meteors  of  night  set  oii 
"  the  heath  before  him.  A  distant  torrent 
"  faintly  roars.  Unfritjuent  blasts  ruih  throu^;h 
•'  aged  oaks.  The  h.^.lf- enlightened  m.oon  sinks 
"  dim  and  red  behind  her  hill.  Feeble  voices 
**  are  heard  on  the   heath.      Oscar    drew   his 

"  sword." Nothing  can  prepare  the  fancy 

more  happily  for  the  awful  scei-e  that  is  to  fol- 
low. **  Trcnmor  came  from  his  hill,  at  the 
*'  voice  of"  iiis  mighty  son.  A  cloud,  like  the 
*'  steed  of  the  stranger,  supported  his  airy  limbs. 
*•  His  robs  is  of  the  mist  of  Leno,  that  brings 
*'  death  to  the  people.  His  sword  is  a  green 
**  meteor,  half-cxtingui(hed.  His  face  is  with- 
**  out  form,  i.nd  dark.  Vie  sighed  thrice  over 
**  the  hero  :  and  thrice  the  winds  of  the  night 
**  roared  around.      Many  were  his  words  to  O^- 

"  car He  llowly  vaniihed,  like  a  mist  that 

**  melts  oa  the  sunny  hill."  To  appearances  of 
this  kind,  wc  can  iind  no  parallel  among  the 
Greek  or  Romr.n  poets.     They  bring  to  mind 
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that  noble  description  in  the  book  of  Job  :  **  In 
**  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when 
**  deep  ileep  falleth  on  men,  fear  came  upoa 
"  me,  and  trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones 
•*  to  (hake.  Then  a  spirit  pafaed  before  my 
*'  face.  The  hair  of  my  flelh  stood  up.  It 
"  stood  still ;  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form 
**  thereof.  An  image  was  before  mine  eyes. 
•*  There  was  silence  ;  and  I  heard  a  voice 
"  {hall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God*?" 

As  Ofbian's  supernatural  beings  are  described 
with  a  surprising  force  of  imagination,  so  they 
are  introduced  with  propriety.  We  have  only 
three  ghosts  in  Fingal :  that  of  Crugal,  which 
comes  to  warn  the  host  of  impending  destruction, 
and  to  advise  them  to  save  themselves  by  retreat ; 
that  of  Evirailin,  the  spouse  of  Ofsian,  v  hich  calls 
him  to  rise  and  rescue  their  son  from  danger  j  and 
that  of  Agandecca,  which,  just  before  the  last 
engagement  with  Swaran,  moves  Fingal  to  pity, 
by  mourning  for  the  approaching  destruction  erf 
her  kinsmen  and  people.  In  the  other  poems, 
ghosts  sometimes  appear  when  invoked  to  fore- 
tell futurity,  frequently,  according  to  the  no- 
tions of  these  times,  they  come  as  forerunners  of 
misfortune  or  death,  to  tho?e  whom  they  visit  j 
sometimes  they  inform  their  friends  at  a  distance 
of  their  own  death  ;  and  sometimes  they  are  in- 
troduced to  heighten  the  scenery  on  some  great 
and  solemn  occasion.  *'  A  hundred  oaks  burn 
**  to  the  wind  :  and  faint  light  gleam.s  over  the 
"  heath.  The  ghosts  of  Ardven  pafs  through 
"  the  beam  •,  and  fhew  their  dim  and  distant 
"  forms.     Comala  is  half  unseen  on  her  meteor  ; 

"  and  Hidallan  is  sudden  and  dim." '*  The 

"  awful  faces  of  other  times   looked  from   the 

•  Jobiv.  13—17. 
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"  clouds  of  Crona  " "  Fercuth  !    I  snw  the 

"  ghost  of  night.  Silent  he  ?tood  on  that  bank  ; 
**  his  robe  of  naist  flew  on  the  wind.  I  could 
**  behold  his  tears.  An  aged  man  he  seemed, 
•*  and  full  of  thought." 

The  ghosts  of  strangers  mingle  not  with  those 
of  the  natives.  **  She  is  seen  •,  but  not  like  the 
**  daughters  of  the  hill.  Her  robes  are  from  the 
**  strangers  land  ;  and  flie  is  still  alone."  When 
the  ghost  of  one  whom  we  had  formerly  known 
is  Introduced,  the  propriety  of  the  living  charac- 
ter is  still  preserved.  This  is  remarkable  in  the 
appearance  of  Calmar's  ghost,  in  the  poem  en- 
titled The  Death  of  CuthuUin.  He  seems  to 
forebode  Cuthullin's  death,  and  to  beckon  him  to 
his  cave  CuthuUin  reproaches  him  for  suppos- 
ing that  he  could  he  intin.idated  by  such  prognos- 
tics. '*  Why  dost  thou  bend  thy  dark  eye*^  on 
**  me,  ghost  of  the  car  borne  Calmar  ?  Would'st 
"  thou  frighten  me,  O  Matha's  son  !  from  the 
•*  battles  of  Cormac  ?  Thy  hand  was  not  feeble 
*'  in  war;  neither  was  thy  voice  for  peace.  How 
**  art  thou  changed,  chief  of  Lara  !  if  now  thoii 
**  dost  advise  to  fly  !  Retire  thou  to  thy  cave  : 
•*  Thou  art  not  Galmar's  ghost  :  He  delighted  in 
**  battle  ;  and  his  arm  was  like  the  thunder  of 
**  heaven."  Calm.ir  makes  no  return  to  this 
seeming  reproach:  But,  '<  He  retired  in  his  blast 
*'  with  joy  J  for  he  liad  heard  the  voice  of  his 
**  praise  "  This  is  precisely  the  gho^t  of  Achil- 
les in  Homer  ;  wlio,  not^^  ithstanding  all  the  dis- 
satisfaction he  exprefses  with  his  state  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  dead,  as  soon  r.s  he  had  heard  his  son 
Neoptolemus  prai.^ed  for  his  gallant  behaviour, 
strode  awav  with  silent  joy  to  rejoin  the  rest  of 
the  (hades  *. 


*  Odyfs.  I.ib. 
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It  Is  a  great  advantage  of  Ofsian's  mythology, 
that  it  is  not  local  and  temporary,   like   that   of 
most  other  ancient  poets  ;  which  of  course  is  apt 
to  seem  ridiculous,  after   the  superstitions  have 
pafsed  away  on  which  it  was  founded.     Ofsian's 
mythology  is,  to  speak  so,  the  mythology  of  hu- 
man nature  ;  for  it  is  founded  on  what  has  been 
the  popular  belief  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and 
under  all  forms  of  religion,   concerning   the   ap- 
pearances of  departed  spirits.      Homer's  machi- 
nery is  always  lively  and  amusing  -,  but  far  from 
being  always  supported  with  proper  dignity.  The 
indecent  squabbles  among  his    gods    surely  do 
no  honour  to  epic  poetry.      Whereas   Ofsian's 
machinery  has  dignity  upon  all  occasions.     It  is 
indeed  a  dignity  of  the  dark  and   awful   kind  » 
but  this  is  proper  ;  because  coincident  with  the 
strain  and  spirit  of  the  poetry.     A  light  and  gay 
mythology,  like  Homer's,  would  have  been  per- 
fectly unsuitable  to  the  subjects  on  which  Ofsian's 
genius  was  employed.     But  thougli  this  machine- 
ry be  always  solemn,  it  is  not,  however,   always 
dreary  or  dismal  ;  it  is  enlivened,  as  much  as  the 
subject  would  permit,  by  those  pleasant  and  beau- 
tiful appearances,  which  he  f-ometiinesintroduces, 
of  the  spirits  of  the  hill.     Thefe  are  gentle  spi- 
rits ;  decending  on  sun-beams  ;  fair-moving  on 
the  plain  ;  their  forms  white  and  bright  t  their 
voices  fweet ;  and  their  visits  to  men  propitious. 
The  greatefE  praife  that  can  be  given  to  the  beau- 
ty of  a  living  vi'oman,  is  to  fay,  **  She  is  fair  as 
**  the  ghost  of  the  hill  ;  when  it  moves  in  a  sun- 
*'  beam  at  noon,  over  the  silence  of  Morven." 
*'  The  hunter  fiiall  hear  my  voice  from  his  booth. 
**  He  fiiall  fear,  but  love  my  voice.     For  sweet 
**  ihail  my  voice  be  for  my  friends ',  for  pltasaut 
"  w^re  they  to  me.'' 

K-6 
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Besiucs  ghosts,  or  the  spirits  of  departed  men, 
we  find  in  OGian  some  inbt.inces  of  other  kinds 
of  machinery.  Spirits  of  a  superior  nature  to 
ghosts  are  sometimes  alluded  to,  which  have  pow- 
er to  embroil  the  deep  j  to  call  forth  winds  and 
storms,  and  pour  them  on  the  land  of  the  stran- 
ger ;  to  overturn  forests,  and  to  send  death  a- 
mong  the  people.  We  have  prodigies  too  ;  a 
fliower  of  blood  •,  and  when  some  disaster  is  be- 
falling at  a  distance,  the  sound  of  death  heard  on^ 
the  strings  of  Cfsian's  harp  :  all  perfectly  conso- 
nant, not  only  to  tlie  peculiar  ideas  of  northern 
nations,  but  to  the  general  current  o'  a  supersti- 
tious imagination  in  all  countries.  Tlie  deicrip- 
tion  of  Fingal's  airy  hall,  in  the  poem  called  Ber- 
rathon,  and  of  the  ascent  of  Malvina  into  it,  de- 
serves particular  notice,  as  remarkably  noble  and 
magnificent.  But,  above  all,  the  engagement  of 
Fingal  with  the  spirit  of  Loda,  in  Carrie- thura, 
cannot  be  mentioned  without  admiration.  I  for- 
bear transcribinij  the  pafsage,  as  it  must  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  every  one  who  has  read 
the  works  of  Ofsian.  The  undaunted  courage  of 
Fingal,  opposed  to  all  the  terrors  of  the  Scandi- 
navian God  ;  the  appearance  and  the  speech  of 
that  awful  spirit ;  the  wound  which  he  receives, 
and  the  ihriek  which  he  sends  forth,  •'  as,  rolled 
into  himself,  he  rose  upon  the  wind  •, '  are  full  of 
the  most  amazing  and  terrible  m.jt'sty.  1  know- 
no  pafsage  more  sublime  in  the  writings  of  any 
uninspired  author.  The  fiction  is  calculated  to 
•aggrandize  the  hero  ;  which  it  does  to  a  high  de- 
gree ;  nor  is  it  so  unnatural  or  wild  a  fiction  as 
might  at  first  be  thought.  According  to  the  no- 
tion3  of  those  times,  supernatural  brings  were 
material,  and,  consequently,  vultur.ibie.  Ihe 
jpirit  of  Loda  was  not  acknowledged  as  a  deirjj 
by  fingal  \  he  did  not  wcr.Q.ip  at  the  ttcne  of  hia. 
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power  :  he  plainly  considered  him  as  the  God  e£ 
his  enemies  only  ;  as  a  local  deity,  whose  domi- 
nion extended  no  farther  than  to  the  regions 
where  he  was  worfhipped  ;  who  had,  therefore, 
no  title  to  threaten  him,  and  no  claim  to  his  sub- 
mifsion.  We  know  that  there  are  poetical  pre-> 
cedents  of  great  authority,  for  fictions  fully  as 
extravagant ;  and  if  Homer  be  forgiven  for  ma- 
king Diomed  attack  and  wound  in  battle  the  gods 
whom  that  chief  himself  worlhipped,  Ofsian 
surely  is  pardonable  for  making  his  hero  superior 
to  tlie  god  of  a  foreign  territory*. 

Notwithstanding  the  poetical  advantages  which 
I  lave  ascribed  to  Ofsian's  machinery,  I  acknow- 
ledge it  would  have  been  much  more  beautiful 
and  perfect,  had  the  author  discovered  some 
knowledge  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Although  his 
silence  on  this  head  has  been  accounted  for  by 
the  learned  and  ingenious  tranflator  in  a  very 
probable  manner,  yet  still  it  must  be  held  a  con- 

*  The  scene  of  this  encounter  of  Fingal  with  the  spirit  of 
I.oda  is  laid  in  loistore,  or  the  iflands  of  Orkney  ;  and  in  the 
t^escription  of  Fingal's  landing  there,  it  is  said,  "  a  rock  bends 
"  along  the  coast  with  all  its  echoing  wood.  On  the  top  is 
•'  the  circle  of  Loda,  with  the  mofsy  stoue  of  power."  In  con- 
firmation of  Ofsian's  tcpogiaphy,  it  is  proper  to  acquaint  the 
reader,  that  in  these  iiland>,  as  I  have  been  well  informedj 
there  are  many  pillars,  and  circles  of  stones,  still  remaining, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  stones  and  circles  of  Loda,  or  Lo- 
den  ;  to  which  some  degree  of  superstitious  regard  is  annexed 
to  this  day.  Those  iflands,  until  the  year  1468,  made  a  part 
of  the  Daniih  dominions.  Their  ancient  language,  of  which 
there  are  yet  some  remains. among  the  natives,  is  called  the 
Nurse  ;  and  is  a  dialect,  not  of  the  Celtic,  but  of  the  Scandi- 
navian tongue.  The  manners  and  the  superscitioti  of  the  in- 
habitants aie  quite  dininct  from  those  of  the  Highlands  and 
western  iflcs  ot  Scotland  Their  ancient  songs,  too,  arc  of  a^ 
d  fferent  strain  and  character,  turning  upon  magical  incanta- 
tioas  and  evocation<>  from  the  dead,  which  were  the  favourite 
sxibjects  of  the  old  Runic  poi^try  They  have  many  traditiont« 
among  them,  of  wars  in  foriner  time*  with  the  inhabitants  ot 
the  western  lilands. 
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siderable  disadvantage  to  the  poetry.  For  the 
most  august  and  lofty  ideas  tliat  can  enibeHifli 
poetry  are  derived  from  the  belief  of  a  divine  ad- 
ministration of  the  universe  :  And  hence  tlie  in- 
vocation of  a  .Supreme  Being,  or  at  least  of  some 
superior  powers,  who  are  conceived  as  presiding 
over  human  affairs,  the  solemnities  of  religious 
worfliip,  prayers  preferred,  and  afsistance  im- 
plored on  critical  occasions,  appear  with  great  dig- 
nity in  the  works  of  almost  all  poets  as  chief  or- 
naments of  their  compositions.  The  absence  of 
all  such  religious  ideas  from  Ofsian's  poetry  is  a 
sensible  blank  in  it ;  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
we  can  easily  imagine  what  an  illustrious  figure 
they  would  have  made  under  the  management 
of  such  a  genius  as  his  ;  and  how  finely  they 
would  have  been  adapted  to  many  situations 
which  occur  in  his  works. 

After  so  particular  an  examination  of  Fingal, 
it  were  needlefs  to  enter  into  as  full  a  discufsion 
of  the  conduct  of  Temora,  the  other  Epic  Poem. 
Many  of  the  same  observations,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  great  characteristics  of  heroic  poe- 
try, apply  to  both  The  high  merit,  however, 
of  Temora,  requires  that  we  lliould  not  pafs  it  by 
without  some  remarks. 

Tlie  scene  of  Temora,  as  of  Fingal,  is  laid  in 
Ireland  ;  and  the  action  is  of  a  posterior  date. 
The  subject  is,  an  expedition  of  the  hero,  to  dc- 
tlirone  and  punifli  a  bloody  usurper,  and  to  re- 
Store  the  ptTscfbion  of  the  kingdom  to  the  poste^ 
rity  of  the  lawful  prince  ;  an  undertaking  worthy 
of  the  justice  and  heroism  of  the  great  Fingal. 
The  action  is  one  and  con-.plete.  1  he  poem 
opens  with  the  descent  of  Fingal  on  the  coast, 
and  the  consultation  held  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
enemy.  The  munier  of  the  young  prince  Cor- 
niac,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  vvar,  being  an- 
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tecedent  to  the  epic  action,  is  introduced  with 
great  propriety  as  an  episode  in  the  first  book. 
In  the  progrefs  of  the  poem,  three  battles  are  de- 
scribed, which  rise  in  their  importance  above  one 
another  ;  the  succefs  is  various,  and  the  ifsue  for 
some  time  doubtful  ;  till  at  last,  Fingal,  brought 
into  distrefs  by  the  wound  of  his  great  general 
Gaul,  and  the  death  of  his  son  Fillan,  afsumes  the 
the  command  himself,  and  having  flain  the  Irifh 
king  in  single  combat,  restores  the  righful  heir 
to  his  throne. 

Temora  has  perhaps  lefs  fire  than  the  other 
epic  poem  ;  but  in  return  it  has  more  variety, 
more  tendernefs,  and  more  magnificence.  The 
reigning  idea,  so  often  presented  to  us,  of  "  Fin- 
**  gal  in  the  last  of  his  fields,"  is  venerable  and 
affecting  ;  nor  could  any  more  noble  conclusion 
be  thought  of,  than  the  aged  hero,  after  so  many 
succefbfui  atchievements,  taking  his  leave  of  bat- 
tles, and,  with  all  the  solemnities  of  those  times, 
resigning  his  spear  to  his  son.  The  events  are 
lefs  crowded  in  Temora  than  in  Fingal  j  actions 
and  characters  are  more  particularly  displayed  | 
we  are  let  into  the  transactions  of  both  hosts  5 
and  informed  of  the  adventures  of  the  night  as 
well  as  of  the  day.  The  still  pathetic  and  the 
romantic  scenery  of  several  of  the  night  adven- 
tures, so  remarkably  suited  to  Ofsian's  genius, 
occasion  a  fine  diversity  in  the  poem  j  and  are 
happily  contrasted  with  the  military  operations 
of  the  day. 

In  most  of  our  author's  poems,  the  horrors  01 
war  are  softened  by  intermixed  scenes  of  love 
and  friendfhip  In  Fingal,  these  are  introduccd- 
as  episodes  -,  in  Temora,  we  have  an  incident  of 
this  nature  wrought  into  the  body  of  the  piece  ;. 
in  the  adventure  of  Cathmor  and  Sulmalla.  This 
forms  one  o£  the  most  conspicuous  beauties  of 
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that  poem.  The  distrefs  of  Sulmalla,  disguls«ci 
and  unknown  among  strangers,  her  tender  and 
anxious  concern  for  the  safety  of  Cathmor,  her 
dream,  and  her  melting  remembrance  of  the  land 
of  her  fathers  ;  Cathmor's  emotion  when  he  first 
discovers  her,  his  struggles  to  conceal  and  sup- 
prefs  his  pafsion,  lest  it  fhould  unman  him  in  the 
midst  of  war,  though  "  his  soul  poured  forth  in 
**  secret,  when  he  beheld  her  fearful  eye  j"  and 
the  last  interview  between  them,  when  overcome 
by  her  tendernefs,  he  lets  her  know  he  had  dis- 
covered her,  and  confefses  his  pafsion  ;  are  all 
urought  up  with  the  most  exquibitive  sensibility 
in  delicacy. 

Besides  the  characters  which  appeared  in  Fin- 
gal,  several  new  ones  are  here  introduced  ;  and 
though,  as  they  are  all  the  characters  of  warri- 
ors, bravery  is  the  predominant  feature,  they  are 
neverthelels  diversified  in  a  sensible  and  striking 
manner.  Foldath,  for  instance,  the  general  of 
Cathmor,  exhibits  the  perfect  picture  of  a  savage 
chieftain  :  Bold,  and  daring,  but  presumptuous, 
cruel,  and  overbearing.  He  is  di^tinguifhed,  on 
his  first  appearance,  as  the  friend  of  the  tyrant 
Cairbar  i  **  His  stride  is  haughty  ;  his  red  eye 
rolls  in  wrath.*'  In  his  person  and  whole  de- 
portment, he  is  contrasted  with  the  mild  and 
wise  Hidalla,  another  leader  of  the  same  army, 
on  whose  humanity  and  genilenefs  he  looks  with 
great  contempt.  He  profcfsedly  delights  in  strife 
and  blood.  He  insults  over  the  fallen.  He  is 
imperious  in  his  counsels,  and  factious  when  th.ey 
are  not  followed.  He  is  unrelenting  in  all  his 
schemes  of  revenge,  even  to  the  length  of  ileny- 
ing  the  funeral  song  to  the  dead  ;  which,  from 
the  injury  thereby  done  to  their  ghosts,  was,  in 
those  days,  considered  as  the  greatest  barbarity. 
Fierce  to  the  last,  he  comforts  himself  in  his  dy;- 
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ing  moments^  with  tliinklng  that  his  ghost  (hall 
oftea  leave  its  blast  to  rejoice  over  the  graves  of 
those  he  had  (lain.  Yet  Ofsian,  ever  prone  to 
the  pathetic,  has  contrived  to  throw  into  his  ac- 
count of  the  death,  even  of  this  man,  so'.r.e  ten- 
der circumstances  ;  by  the  movinj^  description  of 
his  daughter  Dardulena,  the  List  of  his  race. 

The  character  of  Foldath  tends  much  to  exalt 
that  cf  Cathmcr,  the  chief  conimanuer,  which 
is  distinguiOied  by  the  most  humane  virtues.  He 
abhors  all  fraud  and  cruelty,  is  famous  for  his 
hospitality  to  strangers  ;  open  to  every  generous 
sentiment,  and  to  every  soft  and  compafsionate 
feeling.  He  is  so  amiable  as  to  divide  the  read- 
er's attachment  between  him  and  the  hero  of  the 
poem  •,  though  our  author  has  artfully  managed 
it  so,  as  to  make  Cathmor  himself  indirectly  ac- 
knowledge Fingal's  superiority,  and  to  appear 
somewhat  apprehensive  of  the  event,  after  the 
death  of  Filian,  which  he  knew  would  call  forth 
Fingal  in  all  his  might.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
that  although  Ofsian  has  introduced  into  his 
poems  three  com-plete  heroes,  Cuthullin,  Cath- 
mor, and  Fingal,  he  has,  however,  sensibly  dis- 
tinguilhed  each  of  their  characters.  CuthuUia 
is  particularly  honourable  i  Cathmor  particularly 
amiable  ;  Fingal  wise  and  great,  retaining  an  as- 
cendant peculiar  to  himself  in  whatever  light  \vz 
is  viewed. 

But  the  favourite  figure  in  Temora,  and  the 
one  most  highly  liniihed,  is  Filian.  His  cha- 
racter is  of  that  sort  for  which  Ofsian  fliews  a 
particular  fondnefs ;  an  eager,  fervent  young 
warrior,  fired  with  all  the  impatient  enthusiasm 
for  military  glory,  peculiar  to  that  time  of  lif^.- 
He  had  fketched  this  in  the  description  of  his 
own  son  Oscar  j  but  as  Ire  has  extended  it  mor« 
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fully  in  Plllan,  and  as  the  character  is  so  conso- 
nant to  the  epic  strain,  though,  so  far  as  1  re- 
member, not  placed  in  such  a  conspicuous  lij^ht 
by  any  other  tpic  poet,  it  may  be  w  orth  while 
to  attend  a  little  to  Of^-ian's  management  of  it  in 
this  instance. 

Fillan  was  the  youngest  of  all  the  sons  of  Fin- 
gal  ;  younger,  it  is  plain,  than  his  nephew  Oscar, 
by  whose  fame  and  great  deeds  in  war  we  may 
naturally  suppose  his  ambition  to  have  been  high- 
ly stimulated.  Withal,  as  he  is  younger,  he  is 
described  as  more  rafli  and  fiery.  His  first  ap- 
pearance is  soon  after  Oscar's  death,  when  he 
was  employed  to  watch  the  motions  of  tl^e  (ot 
by  night  In  a  conversation  with  his  brother 
Ofbian,  on  that  occasion,  we  learn  that  it  was 
not  long  since  he  began  to  lift  the  spear.  *'  Few 
**  are  the  marks  of  my  sword  in  battle  *,  but  my 
**  soul  is  fire."  He  is  with  some  difficulty  re- 
strained by  Ofsi.an  from  going  to  attack  the  ene- 
my ;  and  complains  to  him,  that  his  father  had 
never  allowed  him  any  opportunity  of  signaliz- 
ing his  valour.  "  The  king  hath  not  remarked 
*'  my  sword  ;  I  go  forth  v  ith  the  crowd  ;  I  re- 
"  turn  without  my  fame."  S-'^on  after,  when 
Fingal,  according  to  cut'.tom,  wis  to  appoint  one 
of  liis  chiefs  to  command  the  army,  and  each 
was  standing  forth,  and  putting  in  his  chiim 
to  this  honour,  Fillan  is  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing mo=^t  picturesque  and  natural  attitude. 
**  On  his  spear  stood  the  son  of  Ciatho,  in  the 
"  wandering  of  his  locks.  Thrice  he  raised  l:is 
"  eyes  to  Fingal :  his  voice  thrice  f.iiled  liim  as 
**  he  spoke.  Fillan  could  not  boast  of  battles, 
**  at  once  he  strode  away.  Bent  over  a  distant 
**  stream  he  stood  ;  the  tear  h.ung  in  his  ey^;. 
**  He  struck,  at  times,  the  thistle's  head,  with 
**  his  inverted  spear."    No  lefo  natural  and  beai> 
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tiful  is  the  description  of  Fingal's  paternal  emo- 
tion on  this  occasion.  "  Nor  is  he  unseen  of 
**  Fingal.  Side-long  he  beheld  his  son.  He- 
"  beheld  him  with  bursting  joy.  He  hid  the 
"  big  tear  witli  his  locks,  and  turned  amidst  his 
"  crowded  soul."  The  command,  for  that  day, 
being  given  to  Gaul,  Filian  rufher.  amidst  the 
thickest  of  the  foe,  saves  Gaul's  life,  who  is 
wounded  by  a  random  arrow,  and  distinguiOies 
himself  so  in  battle,  that — *'  the  days  of  old  re- 
"  turn  on  Fingai's  mind,  as  he  beholds  the  re- 
"  nown  of  his  son. — As  the  sun  rejoices  froaa 
*'  the  cloud,  over  the  tree  his  beams  have  rais- 
"  ed,  whilst  it  fliakes  its  lonely  head  on  the 
"  heath  ;  so  joyful  is  the  king  over  Filian."  Se- 
date, however,  and  wise,  he  mixes  the  praise 
which  he  bestows  on  him  with  some  reprehen- 
sion of  his  rafhnefs-  *'  My  son,  I  saw  thy 
*'  deeds,  and  my  soul  was  glad.  Thou  art 
"  br-ave,  son  of  Clatho,  but  headlong  in  the 
"  strife.  So  did  not  Fingal  advance,  though 
"  he  never  feared  a  foe.  Let  thy  people  be  a 
"  ridge  behind  thee  ;  they  are  thy  strength  in 
*'  the  field.  Then  ihalt  thou  be  long  renown- 
ed, and  behold  the  tombs  of  thy  fathers." 

On  the  next  day,  the  greatest  and  the  last  of 
Fillan's  life,  the  charge  is  committed  to  him  of 
leading  on  the  host  to  battle.  Fingal's  speech 
to  his  troops  on  this  occasion  is  full  of  noble 
sentiment ;  and  where  he  recommends  his  son 
to  their  care,  extremely  touching.  *'  A  youn^ 
*'  beam  is  before  you ;  few  are  his  steps  to  war. 
"  they  are  few,  but  he  is  valiant ;  defend  my 
*'  dark-haired  son.  Bring  him  back  with  joy  j 
'*  hereafter  he  may  stand  alone.  His  form  is 
**  like  his  fathers  j  his  soul  is  a  flame  of  their 
*'  fire."  When  the  battle  begins,  the  poet  puts 
forth  his  strength  to  describe  the  exploits  of  the 
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young  hero  ;  who,  f>t  last  encountering  and  kill- 
ing with  his  own  har.d  Fold-.uh  the  opposite  ge- 
neral, attains  the  pinacle  ci  glory.  In  what  fol- 
lows, when  the  Lte  of  Fiilnn  is  drawing  ner.r, 
Ofsian,  if  any  where,  excells  himself.  Vold^ih 
being  flain,  and  a  general  rout  begun,  there  was 
no  recourse  left  to  the  enemy,  but  in  the  great 
C'itbmor  himself,  \vl  o  in  this  extremity  descends 
from  the  hiii,  where,  according  ro  the  custom  of 
those  princes,  he  surveyed  the  batt]«^.  Observe 
liow  this  critical  event  is  wrought  up  by  the  poet. 
*'  "Wide-spreading  over  echon^g  Lubar,  the  flight 
**  of  Bolga  is  rolled  along.  Fillan  hung  forward 
**  on  their  steps  ;  and  strewed  the  heaih  with 

**  dead.      Fingal  rejoiced  over  his  son. B!ue- 

*'  (hielded  Cathmor  rose. ^Son  of  Alpin  bring 

**  the  harp  !  Give  Fillan's  praise  to  the  wind  ; 
**  raise  high  his  prarse  in  my  hall,  whdc  yet  he 
**  flnnes  in  war.  Leave,  blue-eyed  Clatho  !  leave 
*^  thy  hall  ;  behold  thar  early  beam   of  thine  ! 

**  The    host  is  withered    in  its  course. No 

"  fartlier  look. — It  is  davk — iJght-trejnbling 

"  from  the  h.arp,  strike,  viigins  !  strike  the 
**  sound  "  The  sudden  interruption,  and  sus- 
pense of  the  narration,  on  Cth mot's  ri:-in^'  from 
his  hill,  the  abrupr  bursting  into  the  praise  of 
Fillan,  and  the  paftionate  apostrophe  to  his  mo- 
ther Chnho,  are  admirable  efforts  of  poftical  art, 
in  order  to  interest  us  in  Fillan's  danger  ,  and 
the  whole  is  heightened  by  the  i'nmediatcly  fol- 
lowing .  imilc,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and 
sublime,  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  poet,  and 
•  which,  if  it  had  been  found  in  Homer,  would 
have  been  the  frequent  sul'jeet  of  admiration  to 
critics.  *'  Fiilan  is  like  a  spirit  of  heaven,  that 
"  descends  from  the  fkirt  of  his  bLitf.  Ihc 
"  troubled  ocean  feels  his  steps,  as  he  strides 
**  from  wave  to  wave.     His  path  kindles  behind 
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^^  him  ;  iflands  ftiake  their  heads  on  the  heaving 
"  seas." 

But  the  poet's  art  is  not  yet  exhausted.  The 
fall  of  this  noble  young  warrior,  or,  in  Ofsian's 
style,  the  extinction  of  this  beam  of  heaven, 
could  not  be  rendered  too  interesting  and  affect- 
ing. Our  attention  is  naturally  drawn  towards 
Fingal.  He  beholds  from  his  hill,  the  rising  of 
Cathmor,  and  the  danger  of  his  son,  But  what 
fliall  he  do  ?  "  Shall  Fingal  rise  to  his  aid,  and 
**  take  the  sword  of  Luno  ?  What  then  lliould 
"  become  of  thy  fame,  son  of  white- bos(Mried 
*'  Clatho  ?  Turn  not  thine  eyes  from  Fingal, 
**'  d?ughter  of  Inibtore  !  I  fhail  not  quench  thy 
**  early  beam. — No  cloud  of  mine  Ihail  rise,  my 
**  son,  upon  thy  toul  of  fire.-"  Struggling  be- 
tween concern  for  the  fame,  and  fear  for  the 
safety  of  his  son,  he  withdraws  from  the  sight 
of  the  engagement ;  and  dispatches  Ofsian  in 
haste  to  the  field,  with  this  affectionate  and  de- 
licate injuction  : — "  Father  of  Oscar  !"  addrefs- 
iiig  him  by  a  title,  which,  on  this  occasion,  has 
the  highest  propriety,  **  Father  of  Oscar  !  lift  the 
*'  spear  ;  defend  the  young  in  arms.  But  con- 
*'  ceal  thy  steps  from  FilLai's  eyes  ;  he  must  not 
*'  know  that  1  doubt  his  steel.'"  Ofsian  arrived 
too  late.  But  unvi'illing  to  describe  Fillan  van- 
quiihed,  the  p-oet  supiefses  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  combat  with  Cathmor ;  and  only  fliews  us 
the  dying  hero:  we  see  him.  animated  to  the  end 
with  the  sam.e  martial  and  ardent  spirit ;  breath- 
ing his  last  in  bitter  regret  for  being  so  early  cut 
off  from  the  field  of  glory.  *'  Ofsian,  lay  me  in 
**  that  hollow  rock.  Raise  no  stone  above  me, 
*'  le^-t  one  fnould  afk  about  my  fame.  I  am  fallen 
*'  in  the  first  of  my  fields  ;  fallen  without  re- 
*'  nown.  Let  thy  voice  alone  send  joy  to  my 
*'  flying    soul.       Why    (Ijould    the  bard  know 
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"  where  dwells  the  early-fallen  Fillan."  Ke 
who,  after  tracing  the  circumstances  of  this  story, 
ihall  deny  that  our  bard  is  pofscfsed  of  high  sen- 
timent and  high  art,  must  be  strangely  preju- 
diced indeed  Let  him  read  the  stoiy  of  Pallas 
in  Virgil,  which  is  of  a  similar  kind  •,  and,  after 
all  the  praise  he  may  justly  bestow  on  the  ele- 
gant and  finifhed  description  of  that  amiable  au- 
thor, let  him  say  which  of  the  two  poets  unfolds 
most  of  the  human  soul.  I  wave  insisting  on 
any  more  of  the  particulars  In  Temora  •,  as  my 
aim  is  rather  to  lead  the  reader  into  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  Ofiiaii's  poetry,  than  to  dwell  on  all 
his  beauties. 

The  judgment  and  art  discovered  in  conduct- 
ing works  of  such  length  as  Fingal  and  Temora, 
dibtinguifh  them  from  the  other  poems  in  this 
collection.  The  smaller  pieces,  however,  con- 
tain particular  beauties  no  lefs  eminent.  I  hey 
are  historical  poems,  generally  of  the  elegiac 
kind  ;  and  plainly  discover  themselves  to  be  th.e 
work  of  tlie  same  author.  One  consistent  face 
of  manners  is  every  where  represented  to  us  ;  one 
spirit  of  poetry  reigns  •,  the  masterly  hand  of  Of- 
sian  appears  tliroughout  •,  the  same  rapid  and  a- 
nimated  style  •,  the  same  strong  colouring  of 
imagination,  and  the  same  glowing  sensibility  of 
heart.  Besides  the  unity  w'hich  belongs  to  the 
compositions  of  one  man,  there  is  moreover  a 
certain  unity  of  subject,  which  very  happily  con- 
nects all  theie  poems.  They  form  the  poetical 
history  of  the  age  of  Fingal.  The  same  race  of 
heroes  whom  he  had  met  with  i"  tl'^e  greater 
poems,  CuthuUin,  Oscar,  Conn^l,  and  Gaul, 
return  again  upon  the  stage  j  and  Fingal  himself 
is  always  the  priiicipal  figure,  presented  on  every 
occasion,  with  equ.d  m.igninccnce,  nay  rising 
upon  us  to  die  hit.     Tiie  circumstances  cf  Os- 
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sian's  old  age  and  blindnefs,  his  surviving  all  his 
friends,  and  his  relating  their  great  exploits  to 
Malvina,  the  spouse  or  mistrefs  of  his  beloved 
son  Oacar,  furnilh  the  finest  poetical  situations 
that  fancy  could  devise  for  that  tender  pathetic 
which  reigns  in  OGian's  poetry. 

On  each  of  these  poems,  there  might  be  room 
for  separate  observations,  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  and  disposition  of  the  incidents,  as  well 
as  to  the  beauty  of  the  descriptions  and  senti- 
ments. Carthon  is  a  regular  and  highly  iinifhed 
piece.  The  main  story  is  very  properly  intro- 
duced by  C'.efsammor's  relation  ot  the  adventure 
of  Ids  youth  ;  and  this  introduction  is  finely 
heightened  by  Fingal's  song  of  mourning  over 
JV'Ioina  ;  in  which  Ofsian,  ever  fond  of  doing 
honour  to  his  father,  has  contrived  to  distinguifh 
him,  for  being  an  eminent  poet,  as  well  as  war- 
rior. Fingai's  song  upon  this  occasion,  when 
*'  his  thousand  bards  leaned  forwards  from  their 
**  seats,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  king,"  is  infe- 
rior to  no  pafsage  in  the  whole  book  ;  and  with 
great  judgment  put  in  his  mouth,  as  the  serious- 
nefs,  no  lefs  than  the  sublimity  of  the  strain,  is 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  Hero's  character.  In 
Uarthula  are  afsembled  almost  all  the  tender 
images  that  can  touch  the  heart  of  man  :  Friend- 
fliip,  love,  the  affections  of  parents,  sons,  and 
brothers,  the  distrefs  of  the  aged,  and  the  un- 
avaliing  bravery  of  the  young.  The  beautiful 
addrefs  to  the  moon,  with  which  the  poem 
opens,  and  the  transition  from  thence  to  the  sub- 
ject, most  happily  prepare  the  mind  for  that 
train  of  affecting  events  that  is  to  follow.  The 
story  is  regular,  dramatic,  interesting  to  the  last. 
He  who  can  read  it  without  emotion  may  con- 
gratulate himself,  if  he  pleases,  upon  being  com- 
pletely armed  ag.iinst  sympathetic  sorrow.     As 
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Pingal  had  no  occasion  of  appearing  in  the  ac- 
tion of  tliis  poem,  Of^an  m?;kes  a  very  artful 
transition  from  his  narration,  to  what  was  pafsini^ 
in  the  halls  of  Selma.  The  sound  heard  there 
on  the  strings  of  his  harp,  the  concern  which 
Fingal  (liows  on  hearing  it,  and  the  invocation 
of  the  gliosts  of  their  fathers,  to  receive  the  h.e- 
roes  falling  in  a  distant  land,  are  introduced  with 
great  beauty  of  imagination  to  incresFC  the  so- 
lemnity, and  to  diversify  the  scenery  of  the  poem. 
Carrie- tluira  is  full  of  the  most  sublime  digni- 
ty, and  has  this  advantage  of  being  more  cheer- 
ful in  the  subject,  and  more  liappy  in  the  catas- 
trophe than  most  of  the  oth.er  poems  :  Tliougli 
tempered  ?.t  the  same  time  with  episodes  in  that 
f  train  of  tender  melancholy,  v\  hich  seems  to  have 
bven  the  great  deliglrt  of  Ofsian  and  the  bards  of 
his  age.  Laihmon  is  peculiarly  distinguillied,  by 
high  gerierosity  of  sentiment.  This  is  carried  so 
far,  particularly  in  the  refusal  of  Gaul,  on  one 
side,  to  take  the  advantage  of  a  sleeping  foe  ; 
and  of  Lathmon,  on  the  other,  to  overpower 
by  numbers  the  two  young  warriors,  as  to  recall 
into  one's  mind  the  manners  of  chivalry  ;  some 
resemblance  to  which  may  perhaps  be  suggested 
by  other  incidents  in  this  collection  of  poems. 
Chivalry,  however,  took  rise  in  an  age  and  coun- 
try too  remote  from  tlioec  of  Of^ian,  to  admit  the 
Furpicion  that  the  one  could  have  borrowed  any 
thing  from  the  otiier.  So  far  as  chivalry  had  any 
real  existence,  the  same  military  enthusiasm, 
which  gave  birth  to  it  in  the  feudal  times,  might, 
in  the  days  of  Ofsian,  that  is,  in  the  inf mcy  of.a 
rising  state,  th.rough  the  operation  of  the  same 
cause,  very  naturally  produce  elfects  of  the  same 
kind  on  the  minds  and  manners  ofm.cn.  So  far 
ns  chivalry  was  an  ideal  system  exibting  only  in 
romance,  it  will  not  be  thought  surprising,  when 
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wc  reflect  on  the  account  bsfore  given  of  the  Cel- 
tic B  .riis,  that  this  imaginary  reii;^.ement  of  he- 
roic manners  Ihould  be  found  among  therm,  as 
much,  at  least,  as  am.ong  the  Tr^b,:d»rcs,  or 
strolhng  Provencal  Bards,  in  the  loth  or  iith 
century  i  whose  songs,  it  is  said,  first  g  ive  rise 
to  those  romantic  ideas  of  heroism,  which  for  so 
long  a  time  enchanted  Europe.*  Ofsian's  he- 
roes have  all  the  gallantry  and  generosity  of  those 
fabulous  knights,  without  th.ir  extrav  tgance  ; 
and  his  love  scenes  have  n-'.tive  tendennefs,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  those  forced  and  unnatural 
conceits  which  abound  in  the  old  romances. 
Ilie  adventures  related  by  our  poet  Vvhich  re- em- 
ble  the  most  those  of  romance,  concern  women 
who  follow  their  lovers  to  war  disgui.-^ed  in  the 
armour  of  men  j  and  these  are  so  managed  as  to 
produce,  in  the  discovery,  several  of  the  most 
interesting  situations  ;  one  beautiful  instance  of 
which  may  be  seen  m  Carric-thura,  and  another 
in  Calthon  and  Colmal. 

Oithona  presents  a  situation  of  a  different  na- 
ture. In  the  absence  of  her  lover  G«ul,  (he  had 
been  cirried  orf  and  ravilhed  by  Dunrommath. 
Gaul  discovers  the  place  where  llie  is  kept  con- 
cealed, and  comcs  to  revenge  her.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  two  lovers,  the  sentiments  and  the 
behaviour  of  Oithona  on  that  occasion,  are  de- 
scribed with  bucli  lender  and  exquisite  propriety, 
as  does  the  greatest  honour  both  to  the  art  and 
to  the  delicacy  of  our  autnor  :  and  would  have 
been  admired  in  any  poet  of  the  most  refined 
age.  The  conduct  of  Croma  must  strike  every 
reader  a^  remarkably  judicous  and  beautiful. 
We  are  to  be  prep. .red  for  the  death  of  Malvina, 
which  is  related  m  the  ^ucceedins:  poem.    She  is 

*  Vid.  Huctius  de  origine  fabularum  Romanensium. 

Vol.  il.  L 
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therefore  introduced  in  person;  "  (lie  has  heard 
*'  a  voice  in  a  dre.im  ;  Ihe  feels  the  fluttering  of 
*'  her  soul  ;"  and  in' a  most  moving  lamentation 
addrefied  to  her  beloved  OiC^Ty  ihe  sings  her 
own  death  son^.  Nothing  could  be  calculated 
\vith  more  art  to  soothe  and  comfort  her,  than 
the  story  which  Ofsian  rchtes.  In  the  youug 
and  brave  Fovargormo,  another  Oscar  is  intro- 
duced ;  his  praises  are  sung  ;  and  the  happinefs 
13  set  before  her  of  those  who  die  in  their  youth, 
**  when  their  renown  is  around  them  ;  before 
**  the  feeble  behold  them  in  the  hall,  and  bmile 
'*  at  tlieir  trembling  hands." 

But  no  where  does  Ofsian' s  genius  appear  to 
greater  advantage,  tlian  in  Berrathon,  which  is 
reckoned  the  conclusion  of  his  songs,  *'  The  last 


^'^  Cona. 


Qualis  olor  noto  positurus  littore  vitam, 

li  gemir,  et  nsc^tis  muktiis  conseniibus  auras 

Pra:sago  qusritur  vcnientia  iuntra  cantu. 

The  whole  train  of  ideas  is  admirably  suited  to 
the  subject.  Every  thing  is  full  of  that  invisible 
world,  into  which  the  aged  Bard  believes  him- 
self now  ready  to  enter.  The  airy  liall  of  Fin- 
gal  presents  itself  to  his  view  ;  **  he  sees  the 
*'  cloud  that  (hall  receive  his  ghost ;  he  beholds 
**  the  mist  that  fliall  form  his  robe  when  he  ap- 
"  pears  on  his  hill  j"  and  all  tlie  natural  objects 
around  him  seem  to  carry  the  presages  of  de^th. 
**  The  thibtle  (hakes  its  beard  to  the  wind.  The 
•*  flower  hangs  its  heavy  head  :  it  stems  to  say, 
**  I  am  covered  with  th.e  drops  of  heaven  ;  the 
*'  time  of  my  departure  is  near,  and  the  blast 
**  that  {halt  scatter  my  leaves"  ^lalvina's  deatli 
is  hinted  to  liim  in-  the  most  delicate  manner  by 
the  son  of  ALpin.  His  lainentiition  over  her,  her 
apotheos:is,  or  ascent  to  the  habitaticn  cf  heroes, 
und  the  introduclion  to  the  Uory  wluch  follows 
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from  the  mention  which  Ofsian  supposes  the  fa- 
ther of  Mah'in.1  to  make  of  him  in  the  hall  of 
Fingai,  are  all  in  the  highest  spirit  of  poetry. 
**  And  dost  thou  remember  Ofsian,  O  foscar 
"  son  of  Comloch  ?  the  battles  of  our  youtli 
"  were  many  j  our  swords  went  together  to  the 
*'  fieiil,"  Nothing  could  be  more  proper  than 
to  end  his  songs  with  recording  an  exploit  of  tlio 
father  of  that  Malvina  of  whom  his  heart  was 
now  so  full ;  and  who,  from  first  to  last,  had 
been  such  a  favourite  object  throughout  all  his 
poems. 

The  scene  of  most  of  Of^ian's  poems  is  laid  in 
Scotland,  or  in  the  coast  of  Irehnd  opposite  to  the 
territories  of  Fingal.  When  the  scene  is  in  Ire- 
land, we  perceive  no  change  of  manners  from 
those  of  Oisian's  native  country.  For  as  Ireland 
was  undoubtedly  peopled  with  Celtic  tribes,  the 
language,  customs,  and  religion  of  both  nations 
were  the  same.  They  had  been  separated  froai 
one  another  by  migraiion,  only  a  few  genera- 
tions, as  it  fhould  seem,  before  our  poet's  age  ; 
and  they  still  maintained  a  clo.se  and  frequent  in- 
tercourse. But  when  the  poet  relates  the  expe- 
ditions of  any  of  his  heroes  to  the  Scandinavian 
coast,  or  to  the  iflands  of  Orkney,  which  were 
then  part  of  the  Scandinavian  territory,  as  he  does 
in  Carric-thura,  Sulmalla  of  Lumon,  and  Cath- 
loda,  the  case  is  quite  altered.  Those  countries 
were  inhabited  by  nations  of  the  Teutonic  de- 
scent, who  in  their  manners  and  religious  rites 
diiTered  widely  from  the  Celtas  ;  and  it  is  curious 
and  remarkable  to  find  this  difference  clearly 
pointed  out  m  the  poems  of  Ofsian.  His  descrip- 
tions bear  the  native  marks  of  one  who  was  pre- 
sent in  the  expeditions  which  he  relates,  and  who 
describes  what  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes. 
No  sooner  are  we  carried  to  Lcchlin,  or  th^  ifiaads 
L2 
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of  Inlstore,  tlian  we  perceive  that  we  are  In  a 
foreign  region.  New  objects  begin  to  appear. 
We  meet  every  where  with  the  stones  and  cir- 
cles of  Loda,  th.it  i?,  Odin,  the  great  Scandina- 
vian deity.  We  n^eet  with  the  divinations  and 
jnchantments,  fcr  v/hich  it  is  well  known  fliose 
northern  nations  were  early  famous.  There, 
iTiixed  with  the  '*  murmur  of  w.iters,  rose  the 
**  voice  of  a^ed  men,  who  called  the  frms  of 
**  night  to  aid  thtm  in  their  war  ; '  whilst  the 
Caledonian  chiefs  who  af&ijted  them,  are  describ- 
ed as  standing  at  a  distance,  heedlefs  of  their  rires. 
That  ferocity  of  mannerb,  which  distrnguilliCd 
those  nations,  also  becomes  conspicuous.  In  tl;e 
combats  of  their  chiefs  there  is  a  peculiar  f  ivage- 
iicfs ;  even  their  women  are  bloody  and  fierce. 
The  spirit,  and  the  very  ideas  of  Regner  Lodbroir> 
that  northern  scahier  whom  I  formerly  quoted, 
occur  to  us  again.  "  The  hawk^,"  Ofsian  makcS 
one  of  the  Scandinavian  chiefs  say,  *'  ruih  from 
**  all  their  winds  ;  they  are  wont  to  trace  my 
**  course.  We  rejoiced  three  days  above  the 
**  dead,  and  called  the  hawks  of  heaven.  Tney 
*'  came  from  all  their  winds,  to  feast  on  the  foes 
«'  of  Annir." 

Dismifsing  now  tlie  separate  consideration  of 
any  cf  our  author's  works,  I  pioceed  to  make 
some  observations  on  his  manner  of  M-riting,  un- 
der the  general  heads  of  Description,  Im.igery, 
and  .Sentiment. 

A  poet  of  origi-ial  genius  is  always  distinguish- 
ed by  his  talent  tor  dcscri{^tion  *.  A  second  rate 
writer  discerns  nothing  new  or  particular  m  the 
object  be  nit-ans  to  des<  rlbe       His  conceptions  of 

•  Set  the  rules  i<f  pocricai  description  txcclkiuly  illu>trared 
bv  Lord  Kalni';,  ir.  hi3  clcnictus  ol  Ciiliciim,  voi.  iii.  chap.  21, 
(ji  Narration  and  Description. 
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it  are  vague  and  loose;  his  exprcfsions feeble;  and 
of  course  the  o'ojeet  Is  prejented  to  us  in  iistinctly 
and  as  through  a  cloud.  But  a  true  poet  makes 
us  imngine  that  we  see  it  before  our  eyes:  he 
catches  the  di^tingullhing  fcttures  ;  he  giver,  it 
the  colours  of  life  and  reality  ;  he  place-  it  in 
such  a  light  that  a  painter  could  copy  after  him. 
This  happy  talent  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  lively  i- 
magination/ which  first  receive.->  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  the  object ;  and  then,  by  a  proper  selec- 
tion of  capital  picturesque  circumstances  employ- 
ed in  describing  it,  transmits  that  imprefsion  in 
its  full  force  to  the  imaginations  of  others.  That 
Of.ian  pofr.efses  this  de  criptive  power,  in  a  high 
degree,  we  have  a  clear  proof,  from  the  effect 
which  his  descriptions  produce  upon  the  im.igi- 
nations  of  thofe  who  read  him  with  any  degree 
of  attention  and  taste.  Few  poets  are  more  in- 
teresting. We  contract  an  intimate  acqa  -intance 
with  his  principal  hcroe.'^.  The  character^,  the 
manners,  tlie  face  of  the  country,  become  fami- 
liar :  we  even  think  we  could  draw  the  figure  o£ 
his  ghosts.  In  a  word,  whilst  reading  hini,  we 
arc  transported  as  into  a  new  region,  and  dwell 
smong  his  objects  as  if  they  were  all  real. 

It  were  easy  to  point  out  several  instances  of 
exquisite  painting  in  the  works  of  our  author. 
Suchj  for  instance,  as  the  scenery  with  which  Tc- 
mora  opens,  and  the  attitude  in  which  Cairbar 
is  there  presented  to  us  ;  the  description  of  the 
you  !g  prince  Cormac,  in  the  same  book  ;  and 
the  ruins  of  Balclutha  in  Carthon.  **  I  have  seen 
*'  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  desolate, 
**  rhe  fire  had  resounded  in  the  halls  *,  and  the 
"  voice  of  the  people  is  he^rd  no  more. — The 
*'  stream  of  Cluiha  was  removed  from  its  place 
*'  by  the  fall  of  the  walls.  The  thistle  fnook  there 
''  its  lonely  head  :  the  mofs  whistled  to  the  '.vind, 
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**  — The  fox  looked  out  from  the  windows  ;  the 
**  rank  grafs  of  the  wall  waved  round  his  head* 

**  Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina  ;  silence 

•*  is  in  the  house  of  her  fathers."  Nothing  also 
can  be  more  natural  and  lively  than  the  manner 
in  which  Carthon  afterwards  describes  how  the 
conflagration  of  his  city  affected  him  when  a  child. 
"  Have  I  not  seen  the  fallen  Balclutha  ?  and  fliall 
**  I  feast  with  Comhal's  son  ? — Con-^^hal !  who 
*'  threw  his  fire  in  the  midst  of  my  father's  hall  I 
•*  1  was  young,  and  knew  rot  the  cause  why  the 
*'  virgins  wept.  The  columns  of  smoke  pleased 
•*  mine  eye,  when  they  rose  above  my  wails.  I 
'*  often  looked  back  with  gladnefs,  when  my 
**  friends  fled  above  the  hills.  But  when  the 
*'  years  of  my  youth  came  on,  I  beheld  the  mofs 
**  of  my  fallen  walls.  My  sigh  arose  with  the 
*'  morning  ;  and  my  tears  descended  with  night. 
"  Shall  I  not  fight,  1  said  to  my  soul,  against  the 
•*  children  of  my  fees  ?  And  I  v.  ill  fight,  O 
**  Bard  !  1  feel  the  strength  of  my  soul.  In  the 
same  poem,  the  afsembhng  of  the  chiefs  round 
ringal,  who  had  been  warned  of  some  impend- 
ing danger  by  the  appearance  of  a  prodigy,  is  de- 
scribed with  so  many  picturesque  circumstances, 
that  one  imagines  himself  present  in  the  afsem- 
by.  *'  The  king  alone  beheld  the  terrible  sight, 
•*  and  he  foresaw  the  death  of  the  people.  He 
**  came  in  silence  to  his  hall,  and  took  his  father's 
'*  spear  ;  the  mail  rattled  on  his  breast.  The 
**  heroes  rose  around.  'I'hey  looked  in  silence 
**  on  each  other,  marking  the  eyes  of  Fingal. 
**  They  saw  the  battle  in  his  face.  A  thousand 
**  fliields  are  placed  at  once  on  their  arm.s  ;  they 
**  drew  a  thousand  swords.  Tiie  hall  of  Selma 
**  brightened  around.  The  clang  of  arms  as- 
**  cends.  The  grey  dog>i  howl  in  their  phice. 
**  No  word  is  among  the  mighty  chiefs.     Euch 
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^'  marked  the  eyes  of  tlie  king,  and  half  afsum- 
•*  ed  his  spear." 

It  has  been  objected  to  Ofsian,  that  his  de- 
scriptions of  military  actions  are  imperfect,  and 
much  lefs  diversified  by  circumstances  than  those 
of  Homer.  This  is  in  some  measure  true.  The 
amazing  fertility  of  Homer's  invention  is  no 
where  so  much  displ  lyed  as  in  the  incidents  of 
ills  battles,  and  in  the  little  history  pieces  he  gives 
of  the  persons  flain.  Nor  indeed,  with  regard  to 
the  talent  of  description,  can  too  much  he  said  in 
praise  of  Homer.  Every  thing  is  alive  in  his 
'vvriting?.  The  colours  with  which  he  paints  are 
those  of  nature.  But  Ofsian's  genius  was  of  a 
different  kind  from  Homer's.  It  led  him  to  hur- 
ry towards  grand  objects,  rather  than  to  amuse 
himself  with  particulars  of  lefs  importance.  He 
could  dv/eli  on  the  death  of  a  favourite  hero  ;  but 
that  of  a  private  man  seldom  stopped  his  rapid 
course.  Komer's  genius  was  more  comprehen- 
sive than  Ofsian's.  It  included  a  wider  circle  of 
objects  ',  and  could  work  up  any  incident  into  de- 
scription. Ofaian's  was  more  limited  ;  but  the 
region  within  which  it  chiefly  exerted  itself  was 
the  highest  of  all,  the  region  of  the  pathetic  and 
sublime. 

We  must  not  imagine,  however,  that  Ofsian's 
battles  consist  only  of  general  indistinct  descrip- 
tion :  such  beautiful  incidents  are  sometimes  in- 
troduced, and  the  circumstances  of  the  persons 
r.aia  so  m»uch  diversified,  as  fliow  that  he  could 
have  embeiiifhed  his  m.ilitary  scenes  with  an  a- 
bundant  variety  of  particulars,  if  his  genius  had 
led  him  to  dwell  upon  them.  One  man  *'  is 
"  stretched  in  the  dust  of  his  native  land  ;  he 
*'  fell,  where  often  he  had  spread  the  feast,  and 
"  often  raised  the  voice  of  the  harp."  The  maid 
vi  Inistore  is  introduced,  in  a  moving  apostrophe^ 
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as  weeping  for  a  another.  And  a  third,  as  "  roU- 
•'  ed  in  tl  e  dust  he  lifted  his  faint  eyes  to  the 
**  king,"  is  ren^embered  and  mourned  by  Fingal 
as  the  friend  of  Ag.indecca.  The  blood  pouring 
from  the  wound  of  one  wlio  is  fiain  by  ni^iht,  is 
heard  "  hifsing  on  the  half-extinguiflied  oak," 
vlncli  had  been  kindled  for  giving  light.  Ano- 
ther, climbing  a  tree  to  escape  from  his  foe,  is 
pierced  by  his  spear  from  behind  ;  "  flirieking, 
**  ponting  he  fell  ;  VA'hilst  mofs  and  withered 
**  branches  pursue  his  fall,  and  strew  the  blue 
**  arms  of  Gaul."  Never  was  a  finer  picture 
drawn  of  the  ardour  of  two  youthful  warriors 
than  the  following  :  "  I  saw  Gaul  in  his  armour, 
*'  and  my  soul  was  mixed  with  his  •,  for  the  fire 
**  of  battle  was  in  his  eyes  ;  he  looked  to  the  foe 
*'  with  joy.  We  spoke  the  words  of  friendfliip 
'*  in  secret ;  and  the  liglitning  of  our  swords 
**  poured  together. — We  drew  them  hthind  the 
**  wood,  and  tried  the  strength  of  cur  arms  en 
**  the  empty  air." 

Ofsian  is  always  conciEe  In  his  descriptions, 
•which  adds  much  to  tlicir  beauty  and  force.  For 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine,  that  a  crowd  of 
particulars,  or  a  very  full  and  extended  style,  is 
of  advantage  to  description.  On  the  contrary, 
such  a  diifuse  manner,  for  the  most  part,  weak- 
ens it.  Any  one  redundant  circumstance  is 
a  nuisance.  It  encumbers  and  loads  the  fancy, 
and  renders  the  main  image  indistinct.  *'  Ob- 
*'  Stat,"  as  Qinntili;)n  says,  with  regard  to  style, 
"  quicquid  non  adjuvat."  To  be  concise  in  de- 
scription, is  one  thing  •,  and  to  be  general,  is  a- 
nother.  No  description,  that  rests  in  generals, 
can  pofsibly  be  good  •,  it  can  convey  no  lively  i- 
dea  ;  for  it  is  of  particulars  only  that  we  have  a 
distinct  conception.  But,  at  the  same  time,  no 
strong  in:ag:niuion  dwells  long   upon  any  one 
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particular,  or  heaps  together  a  mafs  of  trivial 
ones.  By  the  happy  choice  of  sonie  one,  or  of 
a  few  tliat  are  the  most  striking,  it  presents  the 
image  more  complete,  lliovrs  us  more  at  one 
glance,  than  a  feeble  imagination  is  able  to  do, 
by  turning  its  object  round  and  round  into  a  va- 
riety of  lights.  Tacitus  is  of  ail  profe  writers 
tlie  most  concise.  Ke  has  even  a  degree  of  ab- 
vuptnefs  resembling  our  author  :  Yet  no  writer 
is  more  eminent  for  lively  description.  When 
Fingal,  after  having  conquered  the  haughty 
Swaran,  prcpofes  to  dismifs  him  with  honour  : 
**  Raise  to-morrow  thy  white  sails  to  the  wind, 
"  thou  brother  of  Agandecca  i"  Ke  conveys,  by 
thus  addrefsing  his  enemy,  a  stronger  imprefsioa 
cf  the  emotions  then  pafsing  within  his  mind, 
than  if  whole  paragraphs  had  been  spent  in  de- 
scribing the  conflict  between  resentment  against 
Swaran  and  the  tender  remembrance  of  his  an- 
cient love.  No  ampliiication  is  needed  to  give 
us  the  most  full  idea  of  a  hardy  veteran,  after 
the  few  following  words  :  ''  His  Tnield  is  marked. 
*'  v/ith  the  strokes  of  battle  ;  his  red  eye  despis- 
"  es  danger."  When  Oscar,  left  alone,  was- 
surrounded  by  foes,  *'  he  stood,"  it  is  faid,, 
*'  growing  in  his  place,  like  the  flood  of  ths  nar- 
**  row  vale  ;  a  happy  representation  of  one,  wlio,, 
by  daring  intrepidity  in  the  midst  of  danger, 
seems  to  increase  in  his  appearance,  and  becomes 
more  formidable  every  moment,  like  the  sudden 
rising  of  the  torrent  hemmed  in  by  the  valley* 
And  a  whole  crowd  of  ideas,  concerning  rhe  cir- 
cumstances of  domestic  sorrow  occasioned  by  a-. 
young  warrior's  first  going  forth  to  battle,  is 
poured  upon  the  mind  by  these  words :  '*  Cal- 
"  mar  leaned  on  his  father's  spear ;  that  spear 
*^  v/hich  he  brought  from  Lara's  hall,  Vvdien  the 
''  soul  of  his  mother  was  sad»-'* 
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The  concisenefs  of  Ofsian's  descriptions  is  the 
more  proper  on  account  of  his  subjects.  De  crip- 
tions  of  gay  and  smiling  scenes  may,  without 
any  disadvantage,  be  ampHfied  and  prolonged. 
Force  is  not  the  predominant  quality  expected  in 
these  The  description  may  be  weakened  by  be- 
ing diffuse,  yet,  notwithstanding,  may  be  beau- 
tiful still.  Whereas,  with  respect  to  grand,  so- 
lemn and  pathetic  subjects,  which  arc  Ofsian^s 
chief  field,  the  case  is  very  different.  In  these, 
energy  is  above  all  things  required.  The  ima- 
gination must  be  seized  at  once,  or  not  at  all ; 
and  is  far  more  deeply  imprefsed  bv  one  strong 
and  ardent  image,  than  by  the  anxious  minute- 
iiefs  of  laboured  illustration. 

But  Ofsian's  genius,  though  chieflv  turned  to- 
wards the  sublime  and  pathetic,  w.)s  not  confined 
to  it :  In  subjects  also  of  grace  and  delicacy,  he 
discovers  the  hand  of  a  mafter.  Take  for  an  ex- 
anple  the  following  elegant  description  of  Agan- 
decca,  wherein  the  tendernefs  of  Tibullus  seems 
unit<^d  with  the  majesty  of  Virgil.  "  The 
**  daughter  of  the  snow  overheard,  and  left  the 
**  hali  of  her  secret  high.  She  c;.me  in  all  her 
**  brauty  ;  like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the 
**  Eisr.  Lovelinefs  was  around  her  as  light. 
**  Her  steps  were  like  the  music  of  songs.  She 
'*  saw  the  youtli  and  loved  liim.  He  was  the 
**  stolen  sigh  of  her  soul.  Her  blue  eyes  rolled 
**  on  him  in  secret  :  And  (lie  blest  the  chief  of 
•*  Morven."  Several  other  instances  might  be 
produced  of  the  feelings  of  love  and  friendship 
painted  by  our  author  with  a  most  natural  and 
happy  delicacy. 

The  simplicity  of  Ofsian's  manner  adds  great 
beauty  to  his  descriptions,  and  indeed  to  his 
whole  poetry.  We  meet  with  no  affected  orna- 
ments i  no  forced  refinement  j  no  marks  either  in 
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style  or  thought  of  a  studied  endeavour  to  fhlne 
and  sparkle.  Ofsian  appears  every  where  to  be 
prompted  by  his  feelings  ;  and  to  speak  from  the 
abundance  of  his  heart.  I  remember  no  more 
than  one  instance  of  what  can  be  called  quaint 
thought  in  this  whole  collection  of  his  works. 
It  is  in  the  first  book  of  Fingal,  where  from  the 
tombs  of  two  lovers  tv/o  lonely  yews  are  men- 
tioned to  have  sprung,  "  whose  branches  wiflied 
"  to  meet  on  high."  This  sympathy  Ox^ the  trees 
with  the  lovers,  may  be  reckoned  to  border  on 
an  Italian  conceit  •,  and  it  is  somewhat  curious  to 
find  this  single  instance  of  that  sort  of  wit  in  our 
Celtic  poetry. 

The  "  joy  of  grief,"  is  one  of  Ofsian's  remark- 
able exprefsions,  several  times  repeated,  if  any 
one  fhall  think  that  it  needs  to  be  juftified  by  a 
precedent,  he  may  find  it  tu'ice  ufed  by  Komer ; 
in  the  Iliad,  when  Achilles  is  visited  by  the  ghost 
of  Patrocuius ;  and  in  the  Odyfsey,  when  Ulys- 
ses meets  his  mother  in  the  Ihades.  On  both 
these  occasions,  the  heroes,  melted  with  tender- 
nefs,  lament  their  not  having  it  in  their  power  to 
throw  their  arms  round  the  ghoft,  *'  that  we 
"  might/*  say  they,  "  in  a  mutual  embrace 
**  enjoy  the  delight  of  grief.'* 

But  in  truth  the  exprefsion  stands  in  need  of 
no  defence  from  authority  ;  for  it  is  a  natural 
and  just  exprefsion,  and  conveys  a  clear  idea  of 
that  gratification,  which  a  virtuous  heart  often 
feels  in  the  indulgence  of  a  tender  melancholy. 
Ofbian  makes  a  very  proper  distinction  between 
this  gratification,  and  the  destructive  effect  of 
overpowering  grief.  "  There  is  a  joy  in  grief, 
*'  when  peace  dv/ells  in  the  breasts  of  the   fad. 


*  Odyfs.  II.  an.     Iliad  23.  98. 
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"  But  sorrow  wastes  the  mournful,  O  daughtetr 
"  of  Toscar,  and  their  days  are  few."  To  "  give 
"  the  joy  of  grief,"  generally  signifies  to  raise 
tl^.e  strain  of  soft  and  grave  music  ;  and  finely 
characterises  the  taste  of  Ofsian's  age  and  coun- 
try. In  those  days,  when  the  songs  of  bards 
were  the  great  delight  of  heroes,  the  tragic  muse 
"was  held  in  chief  honour  ;  gallant  actions,  and 
virtuous  sufferings,  were  the  chosen  tlieme  ;  pre- 
ferably to  that  light  and  trifling  strain  of  poetry 
and  music,  which  promotes  light  and  trilling 
manners,  and  serves  to  emasculate  the  mind; 
*'  Strike  the  harp  in  my  hall,"  said  the  great  Fin- 
gal,  in  the  midst  of  youth  and  victory,  **  Strike 
*'  the  harp  in  my  hall,  and  let  Fingul  liear  the 
"  song.  Pleasant  is  the  joy  of  grief!  It  is  like 
*'  the  fliower  of  spring,  when  it  softens  the 
*'  branch  of  the  oak ;  and  the  young  leaf  lifts  its 
**  grean  head.  Sing  on,  O  barcjs  !  To  morrow 
**  v/e  lift  the  sail." 

Personal  cpithicts  have  been  much  used  by  all 
the  poets  of  th.e  moot  ancient  ages  :  and  when 
well  chosen,  not  general  and  unmeaning,  they 
contribute  not  a  little  to  render  the  style  descrip- 
tive and  animated.  Eei^ides  epithets  founded  on 
bodily  distinctions,  a-kin  to  many  of  Homer's^ 
we  find  in  Ofoian  several  which  are  remarkably 
beautiful  and  pot  tied.  Suclr  as,  Oscar  of  the 
future  fights,  Fingal  of  the  mildest  lock,  Carril 
of  other  times,  the  mildly-blulhing  Evirallin  ; 
Brageb'',  the  lonely  sunbeam  of  Dunscaich  i  a 
C'jKtee,  the  son  of  the  secret  cell. 

But  of  all  tl;e  ornaments  employed  in  descrip- 
tive poetry,  comparisons  or  similes  are  the  most 
splendid.  TI.ese  chiefly  form  what  is  called  the 
imagery  of  a  p<  en  :  And  as  they  abound  so  much 
in  the  wcrks  of  Ofsian,  and  are  commonly  a- 
fr.ong  t!ie  favourite  pifsages  of  all  poets,  it  may 
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be  expected  that  I  fliould  be  somewhat  particular 
in  my  remarks  upon  them. 

A  poetical  simile  always  supposes  two  objects 
brought  together,  between  which  there  is  some 
near  relation  or  connection  in  the  fancy.  What 
that  relation  ought  to  be,  cannot  be  precifcly  de- 
fined. For  various,  almost  numberlefs,  are  the 
analogies  formed  among  objetls,  by  a  fprightly 
imagination.  The  relation  of  actual  similitude,, 
or  likenefs  of  appearance,  is  far  from  being  the 
only  foundation  of  poetical  comparifon.  Some- 
times a  resemblance  in  the  effect  produced  by 
two  objects,  is  made  the  connecting  principle  : 
sometimes  a  semblance  in  one  distinguiihing, 
property  or  circunistance.  Very  often  two  ob- 
jects are  brought  together  in  a  simile,  tho'  they 
resemble  one  another,  strictly  speaking,  in  no- 
thing, only  because  they  raise  in  the  mind  a 
train  of  similar,  and  what  may  be  called,  con- 
cordant ideas  •,  so  that  the  remembrance  of  the 
one,  when  recalled,  serves  to  quicken  and. 
heighten  the  imprefsion  made  by  the  other. 
Thus,  to  give  an  instance  from  our  pcet,  the 
pleasure  with  which  an  old  man  looks  back  on- 
tlie  exploits  of  his  youch,  has  certainly  no  direfl 
resem»blance  to  the  beauty  of  a  hne  evening  ;  far- 
ther than  that  both  agree  in  producing  a  certain 
calm,  placid  joy.  Yet  Ofsian  has  founded  upon 
this,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  comjparisons  that 
is  to  be  m.et  with  in  any  poet.  "  Wilt  thou  not 
*'  listen,  son  of  the  rock,  to  the  song  of  Ofsian  ? 
"  My  soul  is  full  of  other  tim.es  •,  the  joy  of  my 
"  youth  returns.  Thus  the  sun  appears  in  the 
"  v/est  after  the  steps  of  Jiis  brightnefs  have  mo- 
"  ved  behind  a  storm.  The  green  hiils  lift  their 
*'  dewy  heads.  The  blue  streams  rejoice  in  the 
"  vale.  The  aged  hero  comes  {orth  on  his 
^^  itaff  i  and  his  grey  hair  glitters  in  the  beamo"' 
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Never  was  there  a  finer  group  of  objects.  It 
raises  a  strong  conception  of  the  old  man's  joy 
and  elevation  of  heart,  by  displaying  a  scene,  wliich 
produces  in  every  spectator  a  corresponding  train 
of  pleasing  emotions  ;  the  declining  sun  looking 
forth  in  his  brightnefs  after  a  storm  ;  the  cheer- 
ful face  of  all  nature  ;  and  the  still  life  finely  a- 
Fiimated  by  the  circumstance  of  the  aged  hero, 
witli  his  staff  and  his  grey  locks  ;  a  circumstance 
both  extremely  picturesque  in  itself,  and  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  the  main  object  of  the  compari- 
son. Such  analogies  and  afsociations  of  ideas  as 
these,  are  highly  pleasing  to  the  fancy.  They 
give  opportunity  for  introducing  many  a  fine 
poetical  picture.  They  diversify  the  scene  •,  they 
aggrandize  the  subject;  they  keep  the  imagina- 
tion awake  and  sprightly.  For  as  the  judgment 
is  principally  exercised  in  distinguifhing  objects, 
and  remarking  the  differences  among  those  which 
seem  like  ;  so  the  highest  amusement  of  the  i- 
magination  is  to  trace  likenefses  and  agreements 
among  those  which  seem  difrerent. 

The  principal  rules  which  respect  poetical 
comparisons,  are,  that  they  be  introduced  on  pro- 
per occasions,  when  the  mind  is  disposed  to  re- 
lifh  them  ;  and  not  in  the  midst  of  some  severe 
and  agitating  pafsion,  which  cannot  admit  this 
play  of  fancy  ;  that  they  be  founded  on  a  re- 
semblance neither  too  near  and  obvious,  so  as  to 
give  little  amusement  to  the  imagination  in  trac- 
ing it,  nor  too  faint  and  remote,  so  as  to  be  ap- 
prehended v^ith  difficulty  ;  that  they  serve  either 
to  illustrate  the  principal  object,  and  to  render 
the  conception  of  it  more  clear  and  distinct ;  or 
at  least,  to  heighten  and  embelliih  it,  by  a  suita- 
ble afsociation  of  images*. 


*  See  Elements  of  Cii::dsm,  vol.  3.  ch.  19, 
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Every  country  has  a  scenery  peculiar  to  itself; 
and  the  imagery  of  a  good  poet  will  exhibit  it. 
For  as  he  copies  after  nature,  his  allusions  will 
of  course  be  taken  from  those  objects  which  he 
sees  around  him,  and  which  have  often  struck 
his  fancy.  For  this  reason,  in  order  to  judge  of 
the  property  of  poetical  imagery,  we  ought  to  be, 
in  some  measure,  acquainted  with  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  country  where  the  scene  of  the  poem 
is  laid.  The  introduction  of  foreign  images  be- 
trays a  poet,  copying  not  from  nature,  but  from 
other  writers.  Hence  so  many  lions,  and  tygers, 
and  eagles,  and  serpents,  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  similes  of  modern  poets  j  as  if  these  animals 
had  acquired  some  right  to  a  place  in  poetical 
comparisons  for  ever,  because  employed  by  an- 
cient authors.  They  employed  them  with  propri- 
ety, as  objects  generally  known  in  their  country  ; 
but  they  are  absurdly  used  for  illustration  by  us, 
wlio  know  them  only  at  second-hand,  or  by  de- 
scription. To  most  readers  of  modern  poetry, 
it  v/ere  more  to  the  purpose  to  describe  lions  or 
tygers  by  similes  taken  from  men,  than  to  com- 
pare men  to  lions.  Ofsian  is  very  correct  in  this 
particular.  His  imagery  is,  without  exception, 
copied  from  that  face  of  nature  which  he  saw 
before  his  eyes  ;  and  by  consequence  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  lively.  We  meet  with  no  Grecian 
or  Italian  secenery  j  but  with  the  mists  and  clouds 
and  storms  of  a  northern  mountainous  region. 

No  poet  abounds  more  in  similes  than  Ofsian. 
There  are  in  this  collection  as  many,  at  least,  as 
in  the  whole  I!iad  and  Odyfsey  of  Homer.  I  am 
indeed  inclined  to  think,  that  the  works  of  both 
poets  are  too  much  crowded  with  them.  Similes 
are  sparkling  ornaments  ;  and  like  all  things  that 
sparkle,  are  apt  to  dazzle  and  tire  us  by  their  lus- 
tre.   But  if  Ofsi^n's  simiks  be  too  frequent,  they 
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Irave  this  advantapfe  of  being  commonly  fliorter 
than  Homer's;  tliey  interrupt  his  narration  lefs  v 
he  just  glances  aside  to  some  resembling  object, 
and  instantly  returns  to  his  former  track.  Ho- 
nier's  similes  include  a  wider  range  of  objects. 
But  in  return,  Ofsian's  are,  without  exception, 
taken  from  objects  cf  dignity,  which  cannot  be 
said  for  all  those  which  Homer  employs.  The 
Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Stars,  Clouds,  and  INIe- 
teors,  Lightning  and  Thunder,  Seas  and  Whales, 
Rivers,  Torrents,  Winds,  Ice,  Rain,  Snow, 
Dews,  Mist,  Tire,  and  Smoke,  Trees  and  Fo- 
rests, I  ieath  and  Grafs,  and  Flowers,  Rocks  and 
Mountains,  Music  and  Songs,  Light  and  Dark- 
nefs,  Spirits  and  Ghosts  -,  these  form  the  circle 
within  which  Ofsian's  comparisons  generally  run. 
Some,  not  m/any,  are  taken  from  Birds  and 
Beasts ;  as  Eagles,  Sea  Fowl,  the  IIor?e,  the 
Deer,  and  the  mountain  Bee  •,  and  a  very  few 
from  such  operations  of  art  as  were  then  known. 
Homer  has  diversified  his  imagery  by  many  m.ore 
allusions  to  the  animal  world  j  to  Lions,  Bulls, 
Goats,  Herds  of  Cattle,  Serpents,  Insects  ;  and 
to  the  various  occupations  of  rural  and  pnstorai 
life.  Ofsim's  defect  in  this  article,  is  plainly  ow- 
ing t)  tlie  desert,  uncultivated  state  of  his  coun- 
try, which  suggested  to  him  few  images  beyond 
natural  inanimate  objects,  in  their  rudest  form. 
Tlie  birds  and  animals  of  the  country  were  pro- 
bably net  numerous  ;  and  his  acquaintance  with 
thetn  was  fiender,  as  they  were  little  subje^Sted  to 
tije  uses  of  m.m. 

The  great  objection  made  to  Ofsian's  im.ngery, 
is  its  uuiformiry,  and  the  too  frequent  repetition 
of  the  saiTie  comparisons.  la  a  work  so  thick 
sown  witli  .similes,  one  could  not  but  expect  tofind 
im.iges  of  the  same  kind  sometimes  suggested  tO' 
the  poet  by  reicmbling  objccls  j  especially  to  » 
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poet  like  Ofsian,  who  wrote  fronn  the  immediate 
impuLe  of  poetical  enthusiasm,  and  without  much 
preparation  of  studjr  or  labour.  Fertile  as  Ho- 
mer's miigination  is  acknowledged  to  be,  who 
does  not  know  how  cfcen  his  Lions  and  Bulls  and 
Flocks  of  (liecp,  recur  with  little  or  no  vari  ition  ; 
nay,  sometimes  in  the  very  same  words  ?  The  ob- 
jection made  to  Ofsian  is,  however,  founded,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  a  mistake.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  inittentive  readv;rs,  that  wherever  the 
Moon,  the  Cloud,  or  the  Thunder,  rctuins  in  a 
simile,  it  is  the  same  simde,  and  the  same  Moon, 
or  Cloud,  or  Thunder,  which  they  had  met  with 
a  few  pages  before.  Wht^reas  very  often  the 
similes  are  widely  different.  The  object,  whence 
they  are  taken,  is  indeed  in  substance  the  same  ; 
but  the  image  is  new  j  for  the  appearance  of  the 
object  is  changed  ;  it  is  presented  to  the  fancy  in 
another  attitude  ;  and  cloathed  with  new  circum- 
stances, to  make  it  suit  the  different  illustration 
for  which  it  is  emptuyed.  In  this  lies  Ofsian's 
great  art ;  in  so  happily  varying  the  form  of  the 
few  natural  appearances  with  which  he  v/as  ac- 
quainted, as  to  make  them  correspond  to  a  great 
many  different  objects. 

Let  us  take  for  one  instance  the  Moon,  which 
is  very  frequently  introduced  into  his  comparisons, 
as  in  northern  climates,  where  the  nights  are 
long,  the  Moon  is  a  greater  object  of  attention, 
than  in  the  climate  of  Homer ;  and  let  us  view 
how  much  our  poet  has  diversified  its  appearance. 
The  (hield  of  a  warrior  is  like  *'  the  darkened 
*'  moon,  when  it  moves  a  dun  circle  through  the 
"  heavens."  The  face  of  a  ghost,  wan  and  pale, 
is  like  "  the  beam  of  the  setting  moon  ;"  and  a  dif-^ 
ferent  appearance  of  a  ghost,  thin  and  indistinct, 
is  like  *'  the  new  moon  seen  through  the  gather- 
"  cd  mist,   when  the  fky  pours  down  its  fbky 
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*'  snow,  and  the  world  is  silent  and  dark  i"  or,  in 
a  different  form  still,  it  is  like  "  the  watery  beam 
*'  of  the  moon,  when  it  rufhes  from  between  two 
**  clouds,  and  ihe  midnight-fliower  is  on  the 
"  field."  A  very  opposite  use  is  made  of  the 
moon  is  the  description  of  Ajzandecca :  **  She 
*'  came  in  all  Iier  beauty,  like  the  moon  from  tlie 
**  cloud  of  the  eait."  Hope  succeeded  by  disap- 
poinrnient,  is  "  joy  risinii  on  her  face,  and  sor- 
**  row  returning  again,  like  a  thin  cloud  on  the 
*'  moon."  But  wlien  Swaran,  after  his  defeat, 
is  cheered  by  Flngal's  generosity,  "  Kis  fsce 
"  brightened  like  the  full  moon  of  heaven,  when- 
**  the  clouds  vanish  away,  and  leave  her  calm 
**  and  broad  in  the  midst  of  th.e  ficy  "  Venvela 
is  *'  bright  as  the  mocn  when  it  trembles  over 
•*  the  western  wave  ;"  but  the  soul  of  the  guil- 
ty Uthul  is  '*  dark  as  the  troubled  face  of  the 
**  moon,  when  it  fortclls  tlic  storm."  And  by  a 
very  fanciful  and  unconuTiOn  allusion,  it  is  said  of 
Cormac,  who  was  to  die  in  h-^v  early  years,  *'  Nor 
**  long  flialt  thou  lift  the  spear  mi!dly-il;ining 
"  beam  of  youth  !  Death  stands  dim  behind  thee 
**  like  the  darkened  half  of  the  moon  behind  its 
*'  growing  light." 

Another  instance  of  the  same  nature  may  be 
taken  from  mist,  which,  as  being  a  very  familiar 
sppearance  in  the  country  of  Ofsian,  he  applies  to 
a  variety  of  purposes,  and  pursues  through  a  great 
many  forms  Sometimes,  which  one  would  hard- 
ly expect,  he  employs  it  to  heighten  the  appear- 
ance of  a  beautiful  object.  The  hair  cf  Morna 
is  "  like  the  mist  of  Cromla,  when  it  curls  on  the 
"  rock,  and  ihines  to  the  beam  of  the  west." — 
**  The  song  comes  v^'ith  its  music  to  melt  and 
**  please  the  ear.  It  is  like  soft  mist,  that  rising 
'*  from  a  lake  pours  on  the  silent  vale.  The 
**  green  fiowers  are  filled  with  Uev/.     The  sun 
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*'  returns  in  its  strength,  and  the  mist  is  gone  *." 
— But,  for  the  most  part,  mist  is  employed  as  a 
similitude  of  some  disagreeable  or  terrible  object. 
**  The  soul  of  Nathos  was  sad,  like  the  sun  in 
**  the  day  of  mist,  when  his  face  is  watery  and 
"  dim."  "  The  darknefs  of  old  age  comes  like 
**  the  mist  of  the  desart."  *'  The  face  of  a  ghost  is 
**  pale  as  the  mist  of  Cromla."  "  The  gloom  of 
**  battle  is  rolled  along  as  mist  that  is  poured  on 
**  the  valley,  when  storms  jnvade  the  silent  sun- 
*^  fhine  of  heaven."  Fame  suddenly  departing, 
is  likened  to  "  mist  that  flics  away  before  the 
•*  rustling  wind  of  the  vale."  A  ghost,  slowly 
vanifhing,  to  '*  mist  that  melts  by  degrees  on  the 
**  sunny  hill."  Cairbar,  after  his  treacherous  as- 
safsination  of  Occar,  is  cornpared  to  a  pestilential 
fog.  **  1  love  a  foe  hke  Cathmor,"  says  Fingal, 
"  his  soul  is  great ;  his  arm  is  strong  •,  his  bat- 
**  ties  are  full  of  fame.  But  the  little  soul  is  like 
*^  a  vapour  that  hovers  round  the  marfhy  lake. 
**  It  never  rises  on  the  green  hill,  lest  the  winds 
**  meet  it  there.  Its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave  ; 
"  and  it  sends  forth  the  dart  of  death."  This 
is  a  simile  highly  finifiied.  But  there  is  another 
which  is  still  more  striking,  founded  also  on  mist, 
in  the  4th  book  of  Temora.  Two  facrious  chiefs 
are  contending  ;  Cathmor  the  king  interposes,  re- 
bukes, and  silences  them.     The  poet  intends  to 

*  There  is  a  reaiarkable  propriety  in  this  comparison.  It 
is  intended  to  explain  the  effect  of  soft  and  mournful  music, 
Armin  appears  disturbed  at  a  performance  of  this  kind.  Car- 
mor  says  to  him,  "  Why  bursts  the  sigh  of  Armin  ?  Is  there  a 
"  cause  to  mourn  ?  The  song  comes  with  its  music  to  melt 
"  and  plea?e  the  ear.  It  is  like  toft  mijt,  ^cc."  that  is,  such 
mournful  songs  have  a  happy  effect  to  soften  the  heart,  and  to 
improve  it  by  tender  emotions,  as  the  moisture  of  the  mist 
reirefhes  and  nourifhes  the  flov?ers  ;  whilst  the  sadnefs  they 
occasion  is  only  trinsient,  and  soon  dispelled  by  the  succeed- 
ing occupations  and  amusements  of  life  :  "  The  sun  returns  in 
*'  its  strength,  and  the  mist  is  gone." 
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give  us  the  highest  idea  of  Cathmor's  pup'-riorty  ; 
and  most  effect ually  acconiplilhes  his  iureiiiion 
by  the  following  happy  i  rage.  "  They  sunk 
*'  from  the  king  on  either  side  -,  like  two  colunins 
•'  of  mcrning  mist,  when  the  sun  rises  berwcen 
*•  them,  on  his  glittermg  rock-.  D.iik  ib  th<  ir 
**  rolling  on  either  side  ;  each  tow^^nh  its  reeviy 
*'  poL"  I  hese  instances  miy  suificienrly  D  cw 
with  ulut  richnefs  of  imagination  (Jf^i.ni's  com- 
parisons abound,  ai.d  at  the  same  time,  with  what 
proprif  ty  of  juiigmmt  they  are  employed.  If  his 
field  was  narrow,  it  must  be  admittei  to  have 
been  a?  well  cu  tivated  as  its  extent  would  allow. 

As  it  is  usual  to  judge  of  poets  from  a^-ompa-. 
rlson  of  their  simiiies  more  than  of  other  pas- 
ages,  it  M'ill  perhips  be  agreeable  to  tlie  reader, 
to  fee  how  Hoaier  and  Of^ian  have  condu'ted 
some  images  (^f  the  same  kind.  This  might  be 
{]iewn  in  many  instances.  For  as  the  gre-^t  ob- 
jects of  naturr  are  common  to  the  poe's  of  all 
nations,  and  make  the  g:meral  store- hou-^e  of  all 
im  gery,  the  ground-woik  of  their  compari-otis 
must  of  course  be  freque;;tly  the  same.  1  ihall 
select  only  a  few  of  the  most  considerable  from 
both  poets.  Mr  Pope's  tranfl  ition  of  Homer  can 
be  of  no  use  to  us  here.  The  parallel  is  alto- 
gether unf:iir  between  prose  and  the  imposing 
harmony  of  flowing  numbers.  It  is  only  by  view- 
iiigKomer  in  the  simplicity  of  a  prose  tranflation, 
that  we  can  form  any  comparison  between  the 
two  bards. 

The  shock  of  two  encountering  armies,  the 
noise  and  the  tumult  of  battle,  aflbrd  one  of  the 
n'lost  grand  and  awful  subjects  of  description  ;  on 
which  all  epic  poets  hive  exerted  their  strength. 
Let  us  fir^t  hear  Homer.  The  following  lie- 
sciiption  is  a  favourite  one,  for  we  find  it  twicv2 
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repeated  in  the  same  wcnis  *  "  When  now  the 
*'  conflicting  ho.^tb  joined  in  the  fiela  of  batiie, 
*'  then  were  mutually  opposed  Tnields,  and 
**  sword^,  and  the  strength  of  armed  men.  The 
"  Kbfsy  bucklers  were  dailied  against  each  oth- 
"  er  The  universal  tumult  rose.  There  were 
**  minified  the  triumphant  Ibouts  and  the  dying 
*'  groans  of  the  victors  and  the  vai-quifhed. 
"  The  earth  -treamed  with  blood.  As  when 
**  winter  torrent?,  rufliing  from  the  mountains, 
"  pour  into  a  narrow  valley  their  violent  wa- 
"  ters.  They  ifsue  from  a  thousand  springs, 
*'  and  mix  in  the  hollowed  cha;  n.l.  The  dis- 
"  tant  fhepherd  hears,  on  the  mountain,  their 
"  roar  from  afar.  Such  was  the  terror  and  the 
**  ihout  of  the  engaging  armies."  In  another 
pafsage,  the  poet,  much  in  the  manner  of  Ofsi- 
an,  heaps  simile  on  simile,  to  exprefs  the  vast- 
nefs  of  the  idea  with  which  his  imjgin-t'oa 
seems  to  labour.  *'  With  a  mighty  trout  tie 
*'  hosts  engage.  Not  so  loud  roars  tiie  wave  of 
**  ocean,  when  driven  against  the  ihore  by  rhc 
*'  whole  force  of  the  boisterous  north  ;  not  ro 
**  loud  in  the  woods  of  tlie  mountain,  the  noise 
*'  of  the  flame,  when  rising  in  its  fury  to  con- 
**  sume  the  forest ;  not  so  ioud  the  wind  among 
"  the  lofty  oaks,  when  the  wrath  of  the  storm 
"  rages  ;  as  was  the  clamour  of  the  Greeks  and 
"  Trojans,  when,  roaring  terrible,  they  ruihed 
**  against  each  other. "f 

To  the.e  dessnpcions  and  sia.ileo,  we  may  op- 
pose the  f-  Mowing  from  Ofsian,  and  leave  the 
reader  to  judge  between  them.  He  will  fmd 
imiages  of  the  same  kmd  employed  *,  conmonly 
Icfs  extended  ;  but  thrown  forth  with  a  glowmg 


*  Il;aa,  iv.  44').  acd  vui.6o« 
f  Iliad,  xiv.  ^<^i. 
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rapidity  which  characterises  our  poet.  "  As  nu- 
tumn's  dark  storms  pour  from  two  echoing 
hills,  towards  each  other  approached  the  he- 
**  roes.  As  two  dark  streams  from  high  rocks 
**  meet  and  mix,  and  roar  on  the  plain;  loud, 
**  rough,  and  dirk  in  battle,  meet  Lochlin  and 
"  Inisfail.  Chief  mixed  his  strokes  with  chief, 
**  and  man  with  man.  Steel  clanging,  sounded 
*'  on  steel.  Helmets  are  cleft  on  hi^h  ;  blood 
*'  bursts  and  smoaks  around. — As  the  troubled 
**  noife  of  the  ocean,  when  roll  the  waves  on 
*'  high  ;  as  the  last  peal  of  the  thunder  of  hea- 
*'  vcn,  such  is  the  noise  of  battle," — "  As  roll  a 
'*  thou-^and  waves  to  the  rock,  so  Swaran's  host 
"  came  on  ;  as  meets  a  rock  a  thousand  waves, 
**  so  Inisfail  met  Swaran.  Death  raises  all  his 
**  voices  around,  and  mixes  with  the  sound  of 
**  (liields  — The  field  echoes  from  wing  to  wing, 
**  as  a  hundred  hammers  thiit  rise  by  turns  on 
*'  the  red  son  of  the  furnace." — '*  Asa  hunderd 
**  winds  on  Morven  ;  as  the  streams  of  a  hun- 
**  dred  hills  ;  as  clouds  fly  succefsive  over  hea- 
'*  ven  ;  or  as  the  dark  ocean  assaults  tlie  Ihorc 
**  of  the  desarc  -,  so  roaring,  so  vast,  so  terrible 
*'  the  armies  n\ixed  on  Lena's  echoing  htath.'* 
In  several  of  these  images,  there  is  a  remarkable 
similarity  to  Homer's  ;  but  what  followb  is  fupe- 
rior  to  any  comparison  that  Homer  u^es  on  this 
sul  je6l.  "  The  groan  of  the  people  spread  over 
*'  the  hills  *,  it  was  like  the  thundtr  of  night, 
**  when  the  clouds  burst  on  Cona  -,  and  a  thou- 
**  sand  ghosts  shriek  at  once  on  the  hollow  wind." 
Never  was  an  image  of  mor;:  awful  sublimity 
employed  to  heighten  the  terror  of  bntle. 

Both  poets  compare  the  appearance  of  an  ar- 
my approaching,  to  the  gathering  of  dark  clouds. 
*'  As  when  a  Ihepherd,"  says  Homer,  "  beholds 
^*  from  the  jock  a  cloud  borne  along  the  sea  by 
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^*  the  western  wind  ;  black  as  pitch  it  appears 
**  fiom  afar,  sailing  over  the  ocean,  and  carry- 
"  ing  the  dre.dful  storm.  He  fhrinks  at  the 
"  sight,  and  drives  his  flock  into  the  cave  :  Such, 
**  under  the   Ajaces,    moved  on  the  dark,  the 

"  th.ickened  phalanx  to  the  war*'' ''  They 

"  came,"  says  Ofsian,  *'  over  the  dcsart  Hke  stor- 
*'  my  clouds,  when  the  winds  roll  them  over  the 
"  heath  ;  their  edges  are  tinged  v^dth  lightning ; 
"  and  the  echoing  groves  foresee  the  storm." 
The  edges  of  the  cloud  tinged  with  lightning,  is 
a  sublime  idea  ;  but  the  ihepherd  and  his  flock 
render  Homt^r's  simile  more  picturesque.  This 
is  frequently  the  difference  between  the  two  poets. 
Ofsian  gives  no  more  than  the  main  image,  strong 
and  full.  Homer  adds  circumstances  and  ap- 
pendages, which  amuse  the  fancy  by  enlivening 
the  scenery. 

Homer  compares  the  regular  appearance  of  an 
army,  to  "  clouds  that  are  settled  on  the  moun- 
*'  tain  top,  in  the  day  of  calmnefs,  when  the 
*'  strength  of  the  north  wind  ileeps  f  •"  Ofsian, 
with  fud  as  much  propritty,  compares  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  disordered  army,  to  "  the  moun- 
"  tain  clcud,  when  the  blast  hath  entered  its 
*'  womb  ;  and  scatters  the  curling  gloom  on  e- 
*'  very  side."  Of^ian's  clouds  afsume  a  great  ma- 
ny for;r.s  ;  and,  as  we  might  expect  from  his  cli- 
mate, are  a  fertile  source  of  imagery  to  him. 
*'  The  warriors  followed  their  chiefs,  like  the  gd- 
"  theiing  of  the  ramy  clouds  behind  the  red  me- 
*'  teors  of  heaven."  An  army  retreating  with- 
out coming  to  action,  is  likened  to  "  clouds  that 
**  hiving  long  threatened  ram,  retire  flowly  be- 
"  hind  the  hills."  The  picture  of  Oithona,  af- 
ter ihe  had  determined  to  die,  is  lively  and  deli- 

*  Iliad  iv.  Z75. 
\-  Hi  .id  V.  55  a. 
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cate.  "  Her  soul  was  resolved,  nnd  the  tear  was 
*'  cried  from  her  wiidly-looking  eye.  A  trou- 
*'  bled  joy  rose  on  her  mind,  like  the  red  path  of 
**  the  lightning  on  a  stormy  cloud  "  The  ima^c 
also  of  the  gloomy  Cairbar,  meditntir.g,  in  siknce, 
the  afs.Trinaiion  cf  Oscar,  until  the  mom.ent 
when  his  designs  were  ripe  for  exccut>ion,  is 
extremely  noble  and  complete  in  all  it"^  pirrs. 
**  Cairbar  heard  their  words  in  silence  ;  like  tl:e 
•*  cloud  of  a  iliower ;  it  stands  dark  on  Ciomla,' 
*'  till  the  lightning  hursts  it  side  The  valley 
**  gleams  with  red  light  ;  the  spirits  of  the  storm 
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ejoice.  So  stood  the  silent  king  of  Femora  ; 
**  at  length  his  words  are  heard." 

Homer's  comparison  cf  Achilles  to  the  Dog- 
Star,  is  very  sublime.  "  Friam  beheld  him  rulh- 
"  ing  along  the  plain,  (liining  in  his  armour,  l;kc 
"  the  star  cf  autumn  :  bright  are  its  beam-,  dis- 
•*  tinguifhcd  amidst  the  multitude  of  stars  in  the 
"  dark  hour  of  night.  It  rises  in  its  splendour; 
*'  but  its  splendour  is  fatal  •,  betokening  to  mi- 
'*  serable  men  tlie  destroying  heat  *  "  The  fir^t 
appear<.nce  of  Fingal  is,  in  like  manner,  compir- 
ed  by  Of  ian  to  a  star  or  meteor.  *'  Fingal,  tnll 
**  in  his  fliip,  stretched  his  bright  lance  before 
•*  him.  Terrible  was  the  gleam  of  his  steel ;  it 
•*  was  like  the  green  meteor  of  death,  setting  in 
"  the  heath  of  Malmor,  vhen  the  traveller  ib  a- 
**  lone,  and  the  broad  moon  is  darkened  in  hea- 
**  ven."  The  hero's  appearance,  in  Homer,  is 
more  magnificent  •,  in  Ofsian,  more  terrible. 

A  tree  cut  down,  or  overthrown  by  a  storm, 
is  a  s-militU(ie  frequent  among  potts  for  descr.b- 
ing  the  fall  of  a  warrior  in  b.ittle.  Homer  em- 
ploys it  often.  But  the  most  be;^utlful,  by  far, 
of  his  comparisons,;  founded  on  this  object,  in- 
d.ed  on<-   ot  tlie   mo^t   beautiful   in   the  whole 

'f  Iliad,  xiji,  36. 
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lii.id,  is  th.it  on  the  death  of  F.uphorbus.  **  As 
*'  the  young  and  verdant  olive,  which  a  man 
*'  hath  reared  with  care  in  a  lonely  field,  where 
*'  the  springs  of  water  bubble  around  it  ;  it  is 
"  fjir  and  fl  nirilhing  ;  it  is  fanned  hy  the  brff ath 
**  of  all  the  winds,  and  loaded  with  white  blos- 
**  soms;  when  t'  e  sudden  blast  of  a  whirlwind 
"  descending,  roots  it  out  from  its  bed,  and 
,"  stretches  it  on  the  dust*/'  To  this,  ele- 
gant as  it  is,  we  may  oppose  tl.ie  following  simile 
of  Ofj.ian's,  relating  to  the  death  of  the  three 
sons  of  Utnoth.  *'  They  fell,  lii^e  three  young 
*'  oaks  which  stood  alone  on  the  hill.  The  tra- 
"  veller  saw  the  lovely  trees,  and  wondered  how 
"  they  grew  so  lonely.  The  b'ast  of  the  desart 
**  came  by  night,  and  laid  their  green  heads  low. 
**  Next  day  he  returned  ;  but  they  were  wi- 
"  thered,  and  the  heath  was  bare."  Malvina's 
allusion  to  the  same  object,  in  her  lamentation 
over  Oscar,  is  so  exquisitely  tender,  that  I  cannot 
forbear  giving  it  a  place  also.  "  I  was  a  love- 
'*  ly  tree  in  thy  presence,  Oscar  !  with  all  m-y 
**  branches  round  me.  But  thy  death  came, 
**  like  a  blait  from  the  desart,  and  laid  my  green 
**  head  low  The  spring  returned  with  its  Ihow- 
**  ers  ;  but  no  leaf  of  mine  arose.'  Several  of 
Cfsian's  similes  taken  from  trees,  are  remark- 
ably beautiful,  and  diversified  with  well  choben 
circumstances  j  such  as  that  upon  the  death  of 
Ryno  and  Oria  :  "  They  have  fallen  like  the  oak 
*'  of  the  desert ;  when  it  lies  acrofs  a  stream, 
**  and  withers  in  the  wind  of  the  mountains  :" 
Or  that  which  Ofsian  applies  to  himself;  **  I, 
"  like  an  ancient  oak  in  Morven,  moulder  alone 
'*  in  my  place  ;  the  blast  hath  lopped  my  branch- 
'*  es  away  ;  and  I  trem.ble  at  the  wings  of  the 
«^  north." 

■■  ■  .       .  —i^ 

*  Iliad,  xvii.  53, 
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As  Homer  exalts  his  heroes  by  comparing  them 
.to  ji^ods,  Of-.lan  makes  the  same  use  of  compari- 
sons taken   from    spirits  and    gliosts.       Swaran 
.**  roared  in  battle,  like  the  llirill  spirit  of  a  storm 
**  that  sits  dim  on  the   clouds   of  Gormal,  and 
"  enjoys  the  de<uh  of  the  mariner."     Kis  people 
(T;r.thcred  around  Errngon,  **  like  storms  s-round 
'*  the  ghost  of  night,  when  he  calls  tli^m  from 
**  the  top  of  INIorven,  and  prepares  to  pour  them 
**  on  the  land  of  the  stranger."     **  They  fell  be- 
*'  fore  my  son,   like  groves  in  tlie  depart,   when 
•'  an  angry  ghost  rulhes  through  night,  and  takes 
**  their  green  heads  in  his  hand."     In   such  i- 
jmages  Ofsian  appears  in  his  strength  ;   for  very 
seldom  have   s,upernatural  beings   been   painted 
with  so  much  sublimity,   and  such  force  of  ima- 
gination,  as  by  this  poet.     Even   Homer,   great 
as  he  is,  must  yield  to  him  in  similes  formed  up- 
on  these.      Take,  for  iiistance,   the   following, 
v.'hich  is  the  most  remarkable  of  this  kind  in  the 
Iliad.     *'  Meriones   followed  Idomeneus  to  bat- 
*'  tie,  like  Mars  the  destroyer  of  men,  when  he 
*'  rudies  to  war.     Terror,  his  beloved  son,  strong 
*'  and  fierce,  attends  him  ;   who  fills   with   dis- 
•*  may  the  most  valiant  hero.     They  come  from 
**  Thrace,    armed   against   the    Ephyrlans    and 
**  Phlegyans  ;  nor  do  they  regard  the  prayers  of 
**  either  ;  but  dispose  of  succefs  at  their  will  *." 
Tlie  idea  here  is  undoubtedly  noble  :  but  observe 
what  a  figure  Oftian  sets   before   the   abtonifhed 
imagination,  and  with  what   sublimely   terrible 
circum.stanccs  he  has  heightened  it.     *'  He  rufl^- 
**  ed  in  the  sound  of  his  arms,  like  thedrcidful 
•'  spirit  of  Loda,   when  he  comes  in  the  roar  of 
*'  a  thousand  storms,   and  scatters  battles  from 
*^  his  eyes,     lie  sits  on  a  cloud  over  Lochlin's 
**  seas.    Elis  mighty  hai.d  is  on  his  sword.    The 

^-  I'.iaf.l,  xii).  2<;8. 
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■^*  winds  lift  his  flaming  locks-     So  terrible  was 
"  Cuthullin  in  the  day  of  his  fame." 

Homer's  comparisons  relate  chiefiy  to  martial 
subjects,  to  the  appearances  and  motions   of  ar- 
mies, the  engagement  and  death  of  heroes,  and 
the  various  incidents  of  war.      In  Ofsian,  we  find 
a  greater  variety  of  other  subjstls  illustrated  by 
similes  ;    particularly,    the  songs  of  bards,  the 
beauty  of  women,  the  different  circumstances  of 
old  age,  sorrow,  and  prrvate  distrefs  ;  which  gave 
occasion  to  much  beautiful  imagery.     What,  for 
instance,  can  be  more  delicate  and  moving,  than 
the  following  simile  of  Oithona's,  in  her  lamen- 
tation  over  the    diflionour    (lie    had    sufTered  ? 
**  Chief  of  Strumon,"  replied  the  sighing  maid, 
'*  why  didst  thou  come  over  the  dark-blue  wave 
**  to  Nuath's  mournful  dauc,hteTr  ?   Why  did  net 
**   1  pafs  away  in  secret,  like  the  flower  of  the 
"  rock,  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unseen,  and  strews 
*'  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blast  ?"  The  music 
of  bards,  a  favourite  object  with  Ofsian,  is  illus- 
trated by  a  variety  of  the  most  beautiful  appear- 
ances that  are  to  be  found  in  nature.     It  is  com- 
pared to  the  calm  flicwer  of  spring ;  to  the  dews 
of  the  morning  on  the  hill  of  roes ;  to  the  face  of 
the  blue  and  etill  lake.     Two  similes  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  (hall  quote,  because  they  would  do  honour 
to  any  of  the  miost  celebrated  clafsics.     The  oiiC 
is  ;  "  Sit  thou  on  the  heath,   O   bard  !    and  let 
"  us  hear  thy  voice  ;  it  is  pleasant  as  the  gale  of 
**  the  spring  that  sighs  on  the  hunter's  ear,  when 
**  he  wakens  from  dreams  of  joy,  and  has  heard 
*'  the  music  of  tne  spirits  of  the  hill."    The  other 
contains  a  (liort,  but   exquisitely   tender  image, 
accompanied  with  the  finest  poetical   painting. 
•*  The  music  of  Carril  was  like  the  memory  of 
*'  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournful  to  the 
^'  soul.     The  ghosts  of  departed  bards  heard  it 
**  from  SiiiriOra's  side.     Soft  sounds  spread  alor^g 
M  2, 
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*^  the  wood  ;  and  tlic  silent  v.illeys  of  night  re- 
**  joice."  What  a  figure  M'ould  such  imagery 
and  such  scenery  have  made,  had  they  been  pre- 
sented to  us,  adorned  with  the  sweetnefs  and  liar- 
JiiOny  of  the  Virgilian  numbers  I 

I  have  cho  en  all  along  to  compare  Ofslan  with 
Homer,  rather  than  Virgil,  for  an  obvious  rea- 
son. There  is  a  much  nearer  correspondence  be- 
tween the  times  and  manners  of  the  two  former 
poets.  Doth  wrote  in  an  early  period  of  society  ; 
both  are  originals  ;  both  are  distinguifl^d  by  sim- 
plicity, sublimity,  and  fire.  The  correct  elegance 
of  Virgil,  his  artful  in  itation  of  Homer,  the  Ro- 
rnan  stiitelinefs  which  he  every  where  maintains, 
admit  of  no  parallel  with  the  abrupt  boldncfs,  and 
enthusiastic  warmth  of  the  Celtic  bard.  In  one 
article,  indeed,  there  is  a  resemblance.  Virgil  is 
more  tender  than  Homer  -,  and  thereby  agn  es 
more  with  Ofsian  ;  with  this  difference,  that  the 
feelings  of  the  one  are  more  gentle  and  poiillied, 
thofe  of  the  other  more  strong  :  the  tendernefs 
of  Viri^il  softens,  that  of  Ofsian  difsolves  and  o- 
vercomes  the  heart. 

A  resemblance  maybe  rometimes  observed  be- 
tween Ofbian's  comparisons,  and  those  employed 
by  the  sacred  writers.  They  abound  much  in 
this  figure,  and  they  use  it  with  the  utmost  pro- 
priety *.  The  imagery  of  Scripture  exhibits  a 
soil  and  climate  altogether  difierent  from  those 
of  Ofbian  ;  a  warmer  country,  a  more  emiling 
face  of  nature,  the  arts  of  iigriculture  and  ot  rur- 
al life  much  farther  advanced.  The  wine  prefs, 
and  the  threlliing  floor,  are  often  presented  to  us, 
the  Cedar  and  the  Palm  tree,  the  fr.'grance  of 
perfumes,  the  voice  of  tlie  Turtle,  and  the  beds 
of  Liilits.  '!  he  similes  are,  like  Of^ian's,  gene- 
rally fnort,  toucliing  on  one  point  of  resemblance, 

^i".  ■  . ■ 

*-  ;5cc  Dr  Lowtb,  de  sacia  Pocji  Hcbixoruni. 
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rather  than  spread  out  into  little  episodes.  In  the 
following  exatnple  may  be  perceived  what  inex- 
prefsible  grandeur  poetry  receives  from  the  intt-r- 
venrion  of  the  Deity.  *'  The  nations  fliall  rufn, 
**  like  the  ruHiitigs  of  many  waters  :  but  God 
"  fliall  rebuke  them  ;  and  they  (li;dl  fly  far  off; 
^'  and  fhall  be  chased  as  the  ch.;ff  of  the  moun- 
"  tains  before  the  wind,  and  like  the  down  of 
"  the  thistle  before  the  whirlwind*." 

Besides  formal  comparisons,  the  poetry  of  Os- 
sian  is  embelliihed  with  many  beautiful  meta- 
phors :  such  as  that  remarkably  fine  one  applied 
to  Deugala.  "  She  was  covered  with  the  light 
"  of  beauty  ;  but  her  heart  was  the  house  of 
"  pride."  This  mode  of  exprefsion,  which  sup- 
prefses  the  mark  of  comparison,  and  substitutes 
a  figured  description  in  room  of  the  object  de- 
scribed, is  a  great  enlivener  of  style.  It  denotes 
that  glow  and  rapidity  of  fancy,  which,  without 
pausing  to  form  a  regular  simile,  paints  the  ob- 
ject at  one  stroke. — "  Thou  art  to  me  the  beani 
"  of  the  east,  rising  in  a  land  unknown." — *'  In 
**  peace,  thou  art  the  gale  of  spring  j  in  war,  the 
"  mountain  storm." — "  Pleasant  be  thy  rest,  O 
"  lovely  beam  ;  soon  hast  thou  set  on  our  hills  I 
"  The  steps  of  thy  departure  were  stately,  like 
**  the  moon  on  the  blue-trembling  wave.  But 
*^  thou  hast  left  us  in  darknefs,  first  of  the  maids 
**  of  Lutha  !  Soon  hast  thou  set,  Malvina  ! — but 
"  thou  risest,  like  the  beam  of  the  east,  among 
*'*  the  spirits  of  thy  friends,  where  they  sit  in  their 
*'  stormy  halls,  the  chambers  of  the  thunder." — 
This  is  correct  and  finely  supported.  But  in  the 
following  instance,  the  metaphor,  though  very 
beautiful  at  the  beginning,  becomes  imperfect 
before  it  closes,  by  being  improperly  mixed  with 

*  Isaiah,  xvii.  13. 
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the  literal  sense.  "  Frothal  went  forth  with  the 
**  stream  of  his  people  ;  but  they  met  a  rock  : 
"  Fingal  stood  unmoved.  Broken  they  rolled 
**  back  from  his  side.  Nor  did  they  roll  in  fafe- 
"  ty  j  the  spear  of  the  king  pursued  their  flight." 
The  hyperbole  is  a  figure  which  we  might  ex- 
pect to  find  often  employed  by  Ofsian  ;  as  the 
imdiscipiined  imagination  of  early  ages  generally 
prompts  exaggeration,  and  carries  its  objects  to 
txcefs;  whereas  longer  experience,  and  farther 
progrefs  in  the  arts  of  life,  chasten  men's  ideas 
and  exprefsions.  Yet  Ofsian's  hyperboles  ap- 
pear not  to  me  eidier  so  frequent  or  so  harlh  as 
might  at  first  have  been  looked  for  ;  an  advan- 
tage owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  more  cultivated 
state  in  wliich,  as  was  before  flicwn,  poetry  sub- 
sisted among  the  ancient  Ccltcc,  than  among  most 
other  barbarous  nations.  One  of  the  most  exag- 
gerated descriptions  in  the  whole  work,  is  what 
meets  us  at  the  beginning  of  Fingal,  where  the 
scout  makes  his  report  to  Cuthullin  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  foe.  But  this  is  so  far  from  deserving 
censure,  that  it  merits  praise,  as  being,  on  that 
occasion,  natural  and  proper.  The  scout  arrives, 
trembling,  and  full  of  fears  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  no  pafaion  disposes  men  to  hyperbolize  more 
than  terror.  It  both  annihilates  themselves  in 
their  own  apprehension,  and  magnifies  every  ob- 
ject v.'hich  tliey  view  through  tlie  medium  of  a 
troubled  imagination.  Hence  ail  those  indistinct 
images  of  formidable  greatnefs,  the  natural  marks 
of  a  disturbed  and  confused  mind,  which  occur 
in  Moran's  description  of  bvvaran's  appearance, 
and  in  his  relation  of  the  conference  wiiich  they 
lield  together  j  not  unlike  the  report  which  the 
atTrighted  Jcvvilh  spies  made  to  their  leader,  of 
the  land  of  Canaan.  *'  The  land  through  which 
**  we  have  gone  to  search  it,  is  a  land  that  eat- 
*'  cth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof;  and  all  the  pco- 
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*^  pie  that  we  saw  in  it  are  men  of  great  btature  : 
**  and  there  saw  we  giants,  the  sons  of  Anack, 
**  which  come  of  the  giants  •,  and  we  were  in  our 
*'  own  sight  as  grafhoppers,  and  so  were  we  in 
"  their  sight  *." 

With  regard  to  person fications,  1  formerly  ob-. 
served  that  Ofsian  was  sparing,  and  I  accounted 
for  his  being  so.  Allegorical  personages  he  has- 
none  ;  and  their  absence  is  not  to  be  regretted. 
For  the  intermixture  of  those  fhadowy  beings, 
which  have  not  the  support  even  of  mythological 
or  legendary  belief,  witli  human  actors,  seldom 
produces  a  good  effect.  The  fiction  becomes  too 
visible  and  phantistic  ;  and  overthrows  that  im- 
prefsion  of  reality,  which  the  probable  recital  of 
human  actions  is  calculated  to  make  upon  the 
mind.  In  the  serious  and  pathetic  scenes  of  Os- 
sian,  especially,  allegorical  characters  would  have 
been  as  much  out  of  place  as  in  Tragedy  ;  serv- 
ing only  unseasonably  to  amuse  the  fancy,  whilst 
they  stopped  the  current,  and  weakened  the  force- 
of  pafsion. 

With  apostrophes,  or  addrefses  to  persons  ab- 
sent or  dead,  which  have  been,  in  all  ages,  the 
language  of  pafsion,  our  poet  abounds  ;  and  they 
are  among  his  highest  beauties.  Witnefs  the 
apostrophe,  in  the  first  book  of  Fingal,  to  the 
maid  of  inistore,  whose  lover  had  fallen  in  battle  i 
and  that  inimitably  fine  one  of  Cuthullin  to  Bra- 
gela,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  same  book.  He 
commands  the  harp  to  be  struck  in  her  praise  -, 
and  the  mention  of  Bragela's  name  immediate- 
ly suggesting  to  him  a  crowd  of  tender  ideas  ; 
"  Dost  thou  raise  thy  fair  face  from  the  rocks," 
he  exclaims,  "  to  find  the  sails  of  Cuthullin  I 
**  The  sea  is  rolling  far  distant,  and  its  v.'hite  foam- 

*  Numbers,  xiii,  3Z.  33. 
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*'  fliall  deceive  thee  for  my  sails"  And  now  his 
imiigin.ition  being  wrought  up  to  conceive  her 
ixSy  at  that  n^oment,  really  in  this  situation,  he 
becomes  afraid  of  the  h.irm  flie  may  receive 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  night  ;  and  with  an 
enthusiasm,  happy  and  affecting,  though  beyond 
the  cautious  strain  of  modern  poetry,  *'  Retire,"' 
he  proceeds,  '*  retire,  for  it  is  night,  my  love,  and 
"  the  dark  winds  sigh  in  thy  hair.  Retire  to  the 
"  hall  of  my  feasts,  and  think  of  the  times  that 
**  are  past ;  for  I  will  not  return  till  the  storm 
**  of  war  has  ceased.  O  Connal,  ppeak  of  wars 
*'  and  arms,  and  send  her  from  my  mind  ;  for 
^'  lovely  with  her  raven  hair  is  the  whitc-bosom- 
**  ed  daughter  of  Sorglan."  This  breathes  all 
the  native  spirit  of  pafsion  and  tendernefs. 

The  addrefses  to  the  sun,  to  the  moon,  and  to 
the  evening  star,  must  draw  the  attention  of  eve- 
ry reader  of  tabte,  as  among  the  most  splendid 
ornaments  of  this  collection.  The  beauties  of 
each  are  too  great,  aiid  too  obvious  to  need  any 
particular  comment.  In  one  p^ifsage  only  of  the 
addrefs  to  the  moon,  there  appears  some  obscu- 
rity. *'  Whither  dost  thou  retire  from  thy 
•'  course,  when  the  darkncfs  of  thy  countenance 
**  grows  ?  Hast  thou  thy  hall  like  Ofsian  ? 
**  Dwellest  thou  in  the  fliadow  of  grief?  Have 
**  thy  sisters  fallen  from  Heaven  ?  Are  they  M'ho 
*'  rejoiced  with  thee  at  night,  no  more  ?  Ye?, 
"  tlicy  have  fallen,  fair  light  I  and  thou  dost  often 
*^  retire  to  mourn."  AVe  may  be  a  lofs  to  com- 
prehend, at  first  view,  the  ground  of  these  spe- 
culations of  Ofsian,  concerning  the  moon  ;  but 
when  all  the  circumstances  are  attended  to,  they 
will  appear  to  flow  naturally  from  the  present 
situation  of  his  mind.  A  mind,  under  the  do- 
minion of  any  strong  pafsion,  tinctures  with  its 
own  disposition,  every  object  which  it  beholds. 
The  old  bard,   with  his  heart  bleeding  for  the 
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lofs  of  all  his  friends,   is  meditating  on  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  moon.     Her  waning  and 
darknefs,  presents  to  his  melancholy  imagination 
the  image  of  sorrow  ;  and  presently  the  idea  a- 
rises,  and  is  indulged,  that,  like  himself,  fhe  re- 
tires to  mourn  over  the  lofs  of  other  moons,  or 
of  stars,  whom  he  calls  her   sisters,   and  fancies 
to  h:ive  once  rejoiced  with  her  at  night,  now  fal- 
len from  heaven.     Darknefs  suggested  the  idea 
of  mourning,  and  mourning  suggested  nothing 
so  naturally  to  Ofsian,   as   the   death  of  beloved 
friends.     An  instance  precisely  similar  of  this 
influence  of  pafsion,   maybe  seen  in  a  pafsage 
which  has  always  been  admired  of  Shakespeare's 
King  Lear.     The  old  nian,  on  the  point  of  dis- 
traction, through  the  inhumanity  of  his  daugh- 
ters, sees  Edgar  appear  disguised  like  a  beggar 
and  a  madman. 

Lear.  Didst  thou  give  all  to  thy  daughters  ?  And  art  thou 
come  to  tfeis  ? 
Couldest  thou  leave  nothing  ?   Didst  thou  give  them  all  ? 
Kent.  He  hath  no  daughters,  Sir. 

Lear.  Death,  traitor  !  nothing  could    have  subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lovirnefs,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

King  Lear,  Act  3,  Scene  5. 

The  apostrophe  to  the  winds,  in  the  opening 
of  Darthula,  is  in  the  highest  spirit  of  poetry. 
*'  But  the  winds  deceived  thee,  O  Darihula  ; 
"  and  deny  the  woody  Etha  to  thy  sails.  These 
"  are  not  thy  mountains,  Nathos,  nor  is  that 
**  the  roar  of  thy  climbing  waves.  The  halls ' 
*^  of  Calrbar  are  near,  and  the  towers  cf  the  foe 

"  lift  their  head Where  have   ye  been,   ye 

"  southern  winds ;  when  the  sons  of  my  love 
*^  were  deceived  ?  But  ye  have  been  sporting  on 
**  plains,  and  pursuing  the  thistle's  beard.  (3  that 
"  ye  had  been  rustling  in  the  sails  of  N^itlios, 
*'  till  the  hills  of  Etha  rose  !  till  they  rose  in  their 
^^  clouds,  and  saw  their  coming  chief."  This. 
Ms 
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pafsape  is  remarkable  for  the  resemblance  itbears 
to  ^n  expo':tulation  with  the  wood  nymphs,  on 
their  absence  at  a  critical  time  ;  which,  as  a  fa- 
vourite poetical  ide^,  Virgil  has  copied  from 
Theocritus,  and  Milton  has  very  happily  imitat- 
ed from  both. 

Where  were  ye,  nymphs  ?  when  the  remorselofs  deep 

Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas  ? 

For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep 

Where  your  old  hards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie; 

Nor  ou  the  (hajigy  cop  of  Mona,  high. 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream.  * 

Having  novr  treated  fully  of  Ofsian's  talents, 
with  respect  to  description  and  imagery,  it  only 
remains  to  make  some  observations  on  his  senti- 
ments No  sentiments  can  be  beautiful  without 
being  proper  ;  that  is,  suited  to  the  characrer 
and  situation  of  those  who  utter  them.  In  this 
respect,  Ofsian  is  as  correct  as  most  writers. 
His  characters,  as  above  observed,  are  in  general 
well  supported  ;  which  could  net  liave  been  the 
case,  had  the  sentiments  been  unnatural  or  out 
of  place.  A  variety  of  personages,  of  different 
ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  are  introduced  into 
his  poems  ;  and  they  speak  and  act  with  a  pro- 
priety of  sentiment  and  behaviour,  which  it  is 
surprising  to  find  in  so  rude  an  age.  Let  tlie 
poem  of  Darthula,  throughout,  be  taken  as  an 
example. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  fentiments  be  natu- 
ral and  proper.  In  order  to  acquire  any  high 
degree  of  poetical  merit,  they  muft  alfo  be  sub- 
lime and  pathetic. 

The  sublime  is  not  confined  to  sentiment  a- 
lone.     It  belongs  to  description  also  ;    and  whe- 

*   Milton's  Lycidas.  See  Theocrit.  Idyll.  I. 

JlxTOK  «p  ha-Q  OKU.  Aoeipvii   irantTO  ;    t«  ttukx,  Nw/^f««,  &C, 

And  Virg.  lit  log.  lo. 
Qvx  nemora,  aut  qui  vys  sahus  habuere,  puella-,  &c. 
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ther  in  description  or  in  sentiment,  imports  such 
ideas  presented  to  the  mind,  as  raise  it  to  an  un- 
common degree  of  elevation,  and  fill  it  with  ad- 
miration and  aftonifliment.  This  is  the  highefi: 
eflc6t  either  of  eloquence  or  poetry  :  And  to  pro- 
duce this  effect,  requires  a  genius  glowing  with 
the  ftrongeft  and  warmed  conception  of  feme 
object,  awful,  great,  or  magnificent.  That  this 
character  of  genius  belongs  to  Ofsian,  may,  I 
think,  sufficiently  appear  from  many  of  the  pas- 
sages \  have  already  had  occasion  to  quote.  To 
produce  more  inftances,  v/ere  superfluous.  If 
the  engagement  of  Fingal  with  the  spirit  of  Lo- 
da,  in  Carricthura  ;  if  the  encounters  of  the  ar- 
mies in  Fingal  j  if  the  addrefs  to  the  sun,  in 
Carthon  •,  if  the  similies  founded  upon  ghosts  and 
spirits  of  the  night,  all  formerly  mentioned,  be 
not  admitted  as  examples,  and  illustrious  ones 
too,  of  the  true  poetical  sublime,  1  confefs  my- 
self entirely  ignorant  of  this  quality  of  writing. 

All  the  circum fiances,  indeed,  of  Ofsian's 
composition,  are  favourable  to  the  sublime,  more 
perhaps  than  to  any  other  species  of  ^eauty^. - 
Accuracy  and  correal nefs  ;  artfully  connected' 
narration  ;  exact  method  and  proportion  of  parts, 
we  may  look  for  in  polifned  times.  The  gay  and 
the  beautiful,  will  appear  to  more  advantage  in 
the  midfi  of  smiling  scenery  and  pleasurable 
themes.  But  amidfl  the  rude  scenes  of  nature, 
amidil  rocks  and  torrents  and  whirlwinds  and 
battles,  dwells  the  sublime.  It  is  the  thunder 
and  the  lightning  of  genius.  It  is  the  ofiVpring 
of  nature,  not  of  art.  It  is  negligent  of  ail  the 
leffer  graces,  and  perfectly  consistent  with  a  cer- 
tain noble  disorder.  It  afsociates  naturally  with 
that  grave  and  solemn  spirit,  which  distinguifhes 
our  author.  For  the  sublime  is  an  awful  and 
serious  emotion  ;  and  is  heightened  by  all  the 
images  of  Trouble,  and  Terror,  ;ind  Darknefs. 
M  6 
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Ipse  pater,  media  nimborum  in  nncte,  corusca 
Fulmina  molitur  dejtra  ;  quo  maxima  motu 
Terra  treniit  ;  fiigere  fera;;  &  ir.ortalia  corda 
Per  o^enres,  humilis  ftravit  pavor;  ille,  fiagfranti 
Aut  Atho,  aut  Rhodopen,  aut  aka  Ccraunia  tclo 
Dejicit. ViRG.   Georg.   1, 

Simplicity  and  concisenefs  are  never- failing 
eharacteristicts  of  the  stile  of  a  sublime  writer. 
He  rests  on  the  majesty  of  his  sentiments,  not  on 
the  pomp  of  his  exprefsions.  The  main  secret 
of  being  sublime,  is  to  say  great  things  in  few 
and  in  plain  words :  For  every  superfluous 
decoration  degrades  a  sublime  idea.  The  mind 
rises  and  swells  when  a  lofty  description  or  sen- 
timent is  presented  to  it,  in  its  native  form.  But 
no  sooner  docs  the  poet  attempt  to  spread  out 
this  sentiment  or  description,  ziiid  to  deck  it  round 
and  round  with  glittering  ornaments,  than  the 
mind  begins  to  fall  from  its  high  elevation  ;  the 
transport  is  over  ;  tlie  beautiful  may  remain,  but 
the  sublime  is  gene,  ilence  the  concise  and 
simple  style  of  Cfsian  gives  great  advantage  to 
his  sublime  conceptions  ;  and  asists  them  in  seiz- 
ing the  imngination  with  full  power.* 


■*  The  noted  saying  of  Julius  Cicsar,  to  the  pilot  in  a  storm  : 
Qaid  times  i  Cxaram.  vehis  ;  is  magnanimous  and  sublime. 
J.iiCin,  net  satisfied  with  this  fimplc  concisenefs,  resolved  to 
iimplify  and  improve  the  thought.  Observe,  how  every  time 
he  t\vistsit  round,  it  departs  farther  from  the  sublime,  till,  at: 
last,  it  ends,  in  tumid  dcchmation. 

Sperne  minas,  inquit,  Pclaj^i,  ventoque  furenti 
'I'radc  tinum.     Italiam,  si  calo  auctore.  recusas, 
J\Tc,  pcre.     Sola  tibi  causa  h.xc  est  justa  timoris 
Vccioreni  noii  nofst.  tnuni ;  quem  numina  nimquam 
Destituunt ;  dc  quo  male  timi;  for'una  meretur. 
Cum  post  vota  vcnit ;  medias  perriimpe  prucclbs 
""lutcla  secure  mca,     Cceli  isce  fretiquc, 
N'  n  piippis  nostra,  hbor  est.     Haac  Ccsare  prcfsam 
A  fuictu  defcndit  onus. 

Q^'id  tanta  strtge  paratur, 

Ignorab/   Qurc'it  pchigi  ccehqve  tumyitu 

<4^id  jrrsitct  tortuna  mihi. 

PiiAJiEAL.  V  57S-, 
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Sublimity,  as  belonging  to  sentiment,  coincides 
in  a  great  measure  with  magnanimity,  heroism, 
and  generosity  of  sentiment.  Whatever  disco- 
vers human  nature  in  its  greatest  elevation ;  what- 
ever bespeaks  a  high  effort  of  soul ;  or  (hews  a 
mind  superior  to  pleasures,  to  dangers,  and  to 
death,  forms  what  may  be  called  the  moral  or 
sentimental  sublime.  For  this,  Ofoian  is  emi- 
nently distinguifhed.  No  poet  maintains  a  higher 
tone  of  virtuous  and  noble  sentiment,  through- 
cut  all  his  woiks.  Particularly  in  all  the  senti- 
ments of  Finga!,  there  is  a  grandeur  and  loftinefs 
proper  to  Svvell  the  mind  with  the  highest  ideas  of 
human  perfection.  Wherever  he  appears,  we 
behold  the  hero.  The  objects  which  he  pursues 
are  always  truly  great ;  to  bend  the  proud  ;  to 
protect  the  injured  ;  to  defend  his  friends;  to 
overcome  his  enemies  by  generosity  more  than  by 
force.  A  portion  of  the  same  spirit  actuates  all 
the  other  heroes.  Valour  reigns  ;  but  it  is  a  ge- 
nerous valour,  void  of  cruelty,  animated  by  ho- 
nour, not  by  hatred.  We  behold  no  abasing 
pafsions  among  Fingal's  warriors  ;  no  spirit  of 
avarice  or  of  insult ;  but  a  perpetual  contention 
for  fame  ;  a  desire  of  being  distinguiOied  and  re- 
membered for  gallant  actions  ;  a  love  of  justice  ; 
and  a  zealous  attachment  to  their  friends  and 
their  country.  Such  is  the  strain  of  sentiment 
in  tlie  v/oiks  of  Oisian. 

But  the  sublimity  of  moral  sentiments,  if  they 
wanted  the  softening  of  the  tender,  would  be  in 
hazard  of  giving  a  hard  and  stifFair  to  poetry.  It 
is  not  enough  to  admire.  Admiration  is  a  cold 
feeling,  in  comparison  of  that  deep  interest,  which 
the  heart  takes  in  tender  and  pathetic  scenes  ; 
where,  by  a  mysterious  attachment  to  the  objects 
of  conipa>fsion,  we  are  pleased  and  delighted,  even 
whilst  we  mourn.     With  scenes  of  this  kind 
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Oisian  abounds  ;  and  his  high  merit  in  these  is 
inconteftible.  He  may  be  blamed  for  drawing, 
tears  too  often  from  our  eyes  ;  but  that  he  has 
the  power  of  commanding  them,  I  believe  no 
man,  who  has  the  least  sensibility,  will  question. 
The  general  character  of  his  poetry,  is  the  heroic 
mixed  with  the  elegiac  strain  ;  admiration  tem- 
pered with  pity.  Ever  fond  of  giving,  as  he  ex- 
prefses  it,  "  the  joy  of  grief,"  it  is  visible,  that 
on  all  moving  subjects,  he  delights  to  exert  his 
genius  •,  and  accordingly,  never  were  there  finer 
pathetic  situations,  than  what  his  works  present. 
His  great  art  in  managing  them  lies  in  giving  vent 
to  the  simple  and  natural  emotions  of  the  heart. 
We  meet  with  no  exaggerated  declamation  ;  no 
subtle  refinements  on  sorrow  ;  no  substitution  of 
description  in  place  of  pafsion.  Ofsian  felt  strong- 
ly himself:  and  the  heart,  when  uttering  its  native 
language,  never  fails,  by  powerful  sympathy,  to 
affect  the  heart.  A  great  variety  of  examples 
might  be  produced.  We  need  only  open  the  book 
to  find  them  every  where.  What,  for  instance, 
can  be  more  moving  than  the  lamentations  of 
Githona,  after  her  mi.sfortune  .''  Gaul  the  son  of 
Morni,  her  lover,  ignorant  of  what  Hie  had  suffer- 
ed, comes  to  her  rescue.  Their  meeting  is  ten- 
der in  the  highest  degree.  He  proposes  to  en- 
page  her  foe,  in  single  combu,  and  gives  her  in 
charge  what  fhe  is  to  do,  if  he  himself  fliall  fall. 
♦*  And  fhall  the  daughter  of  Nuiith  live  r"  flie 
replied  with  a  bursting  sigh.  "  Shall  I  live  in 
**  Troniathon,  and  the  son  of  Morni  low  ?  My 
"  heart  is  not  of  tliat  rock  ;  nor  my  soul  carelefs 
"  as  that  sea,  which  lifts  its  blue  waves  to  every 
**  wind,  and  rolls  beneath  the  storm.  The  blast, 
"  which  fnall  lay  thee  low,  Ihallsprcadthebrnnch- 
"  es  of  Githona  on  earth.  We  fl)all  wither  to- 
"  gether,  son  cf  car-borne  Morni  !  The  narrow 
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*'  house  is  pleasant  to  me  ;  and  the  grey  stone  of 
*'  tiie  dead  ;  for  never  more  will  I  leave  thy  rocks, 
**  sea-surrounded   Tromathon  !  —  Chief  of 

**  Strumon,  why  earnest  thou  over  the  waves  to 
**  Nuath's  mornful  daughter  ?  Why  did  not  I 
"  pafs  away  in  secret,  like  the  flower  of  the  rock 
**  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unseen,  and  strews  its 
*'  withered  leaves  on  the  blast  ?  Why  didst  thou 
*'  come,  O  Gaul  !  to  hear  my  departing  sigh  ? 
**  — O  had  I  dwelt  at  Duvranna,  in  the  bright 
*'  beams  of  my  fame  !  Then  had  my  years  come 
"  on  with  joy ;  and  the  virgins  would  blefs  my 
*'  steps.  But  I  fall  in  youth,  son  of  Morni,  and 
"  my  father  (liall  blufti  in  his  hall." 

Oithona  mourns  like  a  woman  ;  in  Cuthullin's 
exprefbions  of  grief  after  his  defeat,  we  behold  the 
sentiments  of  a  hero,  generous  but  desponding. 
The  situation  is  remarkably  fine.  Cuthullin, 
roused  from  his  cave,  by  the  noise  of  battle,  sees 
Fingal  victorious  in  the  field.  He  is  described 
as  kindling  at  the  sight.  "  His  hand  is  on  the 
"  sword  of  his  fathers  ;  his  red-rolling  eyes  on 
**  the  foe.  He  thrice  attempted  to  rufh  to  bat- 
**  tie ;  and  thrice  did  Connal  stop  him,"  sug- 
gesting, that  Fingal  was  routing  the  foe  ;  and 
that  he  ought  not,  by  the  fhow  of  superfious  aid, 
to  deprive  the  king  of  any  part  of  the  honour 
of  a  victory  which  was  owing  to  him  alone« 
Cuthullin  yields  to  this  generous  sentiment  j  but 
we  see  it  stinging  him  to  the  heart  with  the  sense 
of  his  own  disgrace.  *'  Then,  Carril,  go,"  re- 
replied  the  chief,  "  and  greet  the  king  of  Mor- 
*'■  ven.  When  Lochlin  falls  away  like  a  stream 
*^  after  rain,  and  the  noise  of  the  battle  is  over, 
*'  then  be  thy  voice  sweet  in  his  ear,  to  praise 
•*  the  king  of  swords.  Give  him  the  sword  of 
**  Caithbat ',  for  Cuthullin  is  worthy  no  more  to 
f '  lift  the  arms  of  his  fathers.     But,  O  ye  ghosts 
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"  of  the  lonely  Cromla  !  Yc  souls  of  chiefs  tliat 
**  are  no  more  I  Be  ye  the  companions  of  Cu- 
**  thullin,  and  talk  to  him  in  the  cave  of  his  sor- 
"  row.  For  never  more  fhall  I  be  renowned 
**  among  the  mighty  in  the  land.  I  am  like  a 
"  beam  that  has  flione  ;  Like  a  mist  that  has  fled 
"  away  ;  when  the  blast  of  the  morning  came, 
*'  and  brightened  the  fliaggy  side  of  the  hill. 
**  Connal  I  talk  of  arms  no  more  :  Departed  is 
*'  my  fame.  INIy  sighs  fhall  be  on  Cromla's 
"  wind  J  till  my  foot-steps  cease  to  be  seen.  And 
*'  thou,  white-bosomed  Bragela  !  mourn  over 
**  the  fall  of  my  fame  -,  for  vanquiflied,  I  will 
"  never  return  to  thee,  thou  sun-beam  of  Dun- 
"  scaich  !" 

^stuat  ingens 


Uno  in  corde  pudor,  luctusque,  &  conscia  virtus. 

Besides  such  extended  pathetic  scenes,  Ofslan 
frequently  pierces  the  heart  by  a  single  unexpect- 
ed stroke.     When  Oscar  fell  in  battle,  "  No  fa- 
*'  ther  mourned  his  son  llain  in  youth  ;  no  bro- 
**  ther  his  brother  of  love  ;  they  fell  without 
**  tears,  for  the  chief  of  the  people  was  low." 
In  the.  admirable  interview  of  Hector  with  An- 
dromache, in  the  sixth  Iliad,  the  circumstance  of 
the  child  in  the  nurse's  arms,  has  often  been  re- 
marked, as  -adding  much  to  the  tendernefs  of  the 
scene.     In  the  following  pafsage  relating  to  the 
death  of  Cuthulhn,  we  find  a  circumstance  that 
must  strike  tl  e   imagination  with   still  greater 
force.     "  And  is  the  son  of  Semo  fallen  ?"  said 
Carrii  with  a  sigh.    '*  Mournful  are  Tura's  walls, 
*'  and  sorrow  dwells  at  Dunscalch.    Thy  spouse 
*'  is  left  alone  in  her  youlh  ;  the  son  of  thy  love 
<*  is  alone.     He  fliall  come  to  Bragela,  and  afk 
<*  her  why  Che  weeps.     He  fliall  lift  his  eyes  to 
"  the  wall,  and  sec  his  father's  sword.     Whose 
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"  sword  is  that  ?  he  will  say  j  and  the  soul  of 
<'  his  mother  is  sad."  Soon  after  Fmgal  had 
fliewn  all  the  grief  of  a  father's  heart  for  Ryno, 
one  of  his  sons,  fallen  in  battle,  he  is  calling,  af- 
ter his  accustomed  manner,  his  sons  to  the  chace. 
"  Call,"  says  he,  *'  Fillan  and  Ryno — But  he  is 
<'  not  here — My  son  rests  on  the  bed  of  de:ith." 
This  unexpected  start  of  anguiih  is  worthy  of 
the  highest  tragic  poet, 

If  flie  come  in,  fhe'll  sure  speak  to  mj''  wife — 

My  wife  ! — my  wife— What  wife  ?— I  have  no  wixe— 

Oh  insupportable!    Oh  heavy  hour  ! 

Othello,  Act  f.  Scene  7. 

The  contrivance  of  the  incident  In  both  poets 
is  similar  ;  but  the  circumstances  are  varied  with 
judgment.  Othello  dwells  upon  the  name  of 
wife,  when  it  had  fallen  from  him,  with  the  con- 
fusion and  liorror  of  one  tortured  with  guilt. 
Fingal,  with  the  dignity  of  a  hero,  corrects  him- 
self, and  supprefses  his  rising  grief. 

The  contrast  which  Ofsian  frequently  makes 
between  his  present  and  his  former  state,  diffuses 
over  his  M'hole  poetry  a  solemn  pathetic  air,  which 
cannot  fail  to  make  imprefbion  on  every  heart. 
The  conclusion  of  the  songs  of  Selmais  particu- 
larly calculated  for  this  purpose.  Nothing  can 
be  more  poetical  and  tender,  or  can  leave  upon 
the  mind  a  stronger  and  more  affecting  idea  of 
the  venerable  aged  bard.  "  Such  were  the  words 
"  of  the  bards  in  the  days  of  the  song  •,  when  the 
**  king  heard  the  music  of  harps,  and  the  tales 
"  of  other  times.  The  chiefs  gathered  from  all 
*^  their  hills,  and  heard  the  lovely  sound.  They 
"  praised  the  voice  of  Cona  *  ;  the  first  among 
"  a  thousand  bards.  But  age  is  now  on  my 
**  tongue,  and  my  soul  has  failed.  I  hear  some- 
times the  ghosts  of  bards,  and  learn  their  plea- 


tt 


*  Ofsian  himself  is  poetically  called  the  voice  of  Cona, 
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"  sant  song.  But  memory  fails  on  my  mind  ;' 
*'  I  hear  the  c.\U  of  years-  They  say,  as  they  pafs 
"  along  ;  Why  does  Ofiian  s\ng  ?  Soon  ihall  he 
"  lie  in  the  narrow  houi-e,  and  no  bard  Ihall  raise 
*'  his  fame.  Roll  on,  ye  dark-brown  ye;4rs  !  for 
**  ye  bring  no  joy  in  your  cours.^.  Let  ilie  ton\b 
*'  open  to  Ofbian,  for  his  strength  has  failed. 
"  The  sons  of  the  song  are  gone  to  rest.  My 
**  voice  remains,  hke  a  blast,  that  roar?  lonely  ca 
"  a  sea-surroundea  rock,  after  the  winds  are  laid. 
*'  The  dark  mofs  whistles  there,  and  the  distant 
"  mariner  sees  the  waving  trees." 

Upon  the  whole  •,  if  to  feel  strongly,  and  to 
describe  naturally,  be  the  two  chief  mgredients  in 
poetical  genius,  Ofiian  must,  after  fair  examina- 
tion, be  held  to  pofsefs  that  genius  in  a  high  de- 
gree. The  question  is  not,  whether  a  few  impro- 
prieties may  be  pointed  cut  m  his  works ;  whe- 
ther this  or  that  pifsage  might  not  have  been 
v/orked  up  with  more  art  rind  {ki^l,  by  some  wriuT 
of  happier  tlirjes  ?  A  thousand  such  cold  and  fri- 
volous criticisms  are  altogether  indecisive  as  to 
his  genuine  merit.  But,  has  he  the  spirit,  the 
fire,  the  inspiration  of  a  poet  ?  Does  he  utter 
the  voice  of  nature  ?  Does  he  elevate  by  his  sen- 
timents ?  Does  he  interest  by  his  descriptions  ? 
Does  he  paint  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  fan- 
cy ?  Does  he  make  his  readers  glow,  and  trem- 
ble, and  weep  ? — These  are  the  characteristics  of 
true  poetry. — Where  these  are  found,  he  must 
be  a  minute  critic  indeed,  who  can  dwell  upon 
flight  defects.  A  few  beauties  of  this  high  kind 
transcend  whole  volumes  of  lauhlefs  mediocrity. 
Uncouth  and  abrupt  Ofsian  may  sometimes  ap- 
pear, by  reason  of  his  concisenefs.  But  he  is  su- 
blime, he  is  pathetic,  in  an  eminent  degree.  If 
he  has  not  the  extensive  knowledge,  the  regular 
dignity  of  narration,  the  fulnefs  and  accuracy  of 
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description,  which  we  lind  in  Homer  and  Virgil ; 
yet,  in  strength  of  imagination,  in  grandeur  of 
sentiment,  in  native  majesty  of  pafsion,  he  is  ful- 
ly their  equal.  If  he  flows  not  always  like  a  clear 
stream,  yet  he  breaks  forth  often  like  a  torrent  of 
fire.  Of  art  too,  he  is  far  from  being  destitute  ', 
and  his  imagination  is  remarkable  for  delicacy  as 
well  as  strength.  Seldom  or  never  is  he  either 
trilling  or  tedious ;  and  if  he  be  thought  too  me- 
lancholy, yet  he  is  always  moral.  Though  his 
merit  were  in  other  respects  much  lefs  than  it  is, 
this  alone  ought  to  intitle  him  to  high  regard,  that 
his  writings  are  remarkably  favourable  to  virtue. 
They  awake  the  tenderest  sympathies,  and  inspire 
the  most  generous  emotions.  No  reader  can  rise 
from  him,  without  being  warmed  with  the  senti- 
ments of  humanity,  virtue,  and  honour. 

Though  unacquainted  with  the  original  lan- 
guage, there  is  no  one  but  must  judge  the  trans- 
lation to  deserve  the  highest  praise,  on  account 
of  its  beauty  and  elegance.  Of  its  faithfulnefs 
and  accuracy,  I  have  been  afsured  by  persons 
{killed  in  the  Gailic  tongue,  who,  from  their  youth, 
were  acquainted  with  many  of  these  poems  of  Os- 
sian.  'i  o  transfuse  such  spirited  and  fervid  ideas 
from  one  language  into  another  ;  to  tranflate  li- 
terally, and  yet  with  such  a  glow  of  poetry  ;  to 
keep  alive  so  much  pafsion,  and  support  so  much 
dignity  throughout,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
works  of  genius,  and  proves  the  tranflator  to  have 
been  animated  with  no  small  ponion  of  Ofsian's 
spirit. 

The  measured  prose  which  he  has  employed, 
pofsefses  considerable  advantages  above  any  sort 
of  versification  he  could  have  chosen.  Whilst  it 
pleases  and  fills  the  ear  with  a  variety  of  harmo- 
nious cadences,  being,  at  the  same  time,  freer 
from  constraint  in  the  choice  and  arrangement 
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of  words,  it  allows  the  spirit  of  the  original  to  be 
exhibitfd  with  more  justnefs,  force,  and  biiTipli- 
city.  Elegant,  however,  and  masterly  as  Mr 
Maepherson's  tranflarion  is,  we  must  never  for- 
get, whilst  we  read  it,  that  we  are  putting  the 
merit  of  the  original  to  a  severe  test.  For,  we 
are  examining  a  poet  stript  of  his  native  dn  fs  ; 
divested  of  the  harmony  of  his  own  numbers  Wc 
know  how  much  grace  and  energy  the  works  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  receive  from  the  charm 
of  versification  in  their  original  languages.  If, 
then,  destitute  of  this  advantage,  exliicited  in  a 
literal  version,  Ofbian  still  has  power  to  please  as 
a  poet ;  and  not  to  pleape  only,  but  often  to  cc  m- 
mand,  to  transport,  to  melt  the  heart ; — we  may 
very  safely  infer,  that  his  productions  are  the  off- 
spring of  true  and  uncommon  genius  ;  and  wc 
may  boldly  i.fsign  him  a  place  among  those  whose 
M'orks  are  to  latt  for  ages. 


CRITICAL   OBSERVATIONS 

ON    THE 

POEMS  OF  OSSIAN, 

BY 

LORD  KAIMES. 


In  addition  to  the  di^ertations  already  given, 
Vv'hich  are  usually  found  accompanying  the  Poems 
of  Ofsian,  it  is  presumed  that  it  will  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  the  reader,  to  see  what  another  ce- 
lebr.ited  Philosopher  and  Critic  has  said  on  the 
subject.  He  has  put  the  matter  in  a  different 
light  from  those  who  have  written  before  him  ; 
and  his  criticisms  and  remarks  will  be  found  to 
be  original,  judicious,  and  highly  pleasing  ;  as  a 
proof  of  this  the  following  extracts  aie  given  : 

**  From  a  thousand  circumstances  it  appears 
that  the  works  of  Ofsian  are  not  a  late  produc- 
tion. They  are  composed  in  an  old  dialect  of 
the  Celtic  tongue  ;  and  as,  till  lately,  they  were 
known  only  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the 
author  mu;t  have  bfen  a  Caledonian.  The  trans- 
lator *  saw,  in  the  Ifle  cf  Sky,  the  first  four 
books  of  the  poem  Fingal,  written  in  a  fair  hand 
on  velum,  and  bearmg  date  in  the  year  1403. 
The  natives  believe  t'"at  poem  to  be  very  ancient : 
every  person  has  pafsages  of  it  by  henrt,  transmit- 
ted by  memory  from   their  forefathers.      Their 

*  Mr  Macpherson, 
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dogs  bear  commonly  the  nam.e  of  Luath^ 
Brafiy  &c.  mentioned  in  these  poems,  as  our 
dogs  do  of  Ponipe-^  and  C^sar  *.  Many  other 
particulars  might  be  mentioned  ;  but  these  are 
sulFicient  to  prove  that  the  work  must  have  ex- 
isted at  least  three  or  four  centuries.  Taking 
that  for  granted,  1  proceed  to  certain  consider- 
ations, tending  to  evince  that  the  manners  de- 
scribed in  Ofsian  were  Caledonian  manners,  and 
not  a  pure  fiction.  And,  after  perusing  with  at- 
tention these  considerations,  I  am  not  afraid  thai 
even  the  most  incredulous  will  continue  altoge- 
ther unfhaken. 

It  is  a  noted  and  well-founded  observation, 
That  manners  are  never  painted  to  the  life  by 
any  one  to  whom  they  are  not  familiar.  It  is 
not  dilTicult  to  draw  the  out-lmes  of  imaginary 
manners  ;  but  to  fill  up  the  picture  with  all  the 
viiriety  of  tints  that  manners  afsum.e  in  different 
circumstances,  uniting  all  concordantly  in  one 
whole — hie  Inbor^  hoc  cpiis  ejl.  Yet  the  manners 
here  supposed  to  be  invented,  are  delineated  in 
a  variety  of  incidents,  of  sentiments,  of  images, 
and  of  allusions,  making  one  entire  picture,  with- 
out once  deviating  into  the  flightest  incongruity. 
Every  scene  in  Ofsian  relates  to  hunting,  to  fight- 
ing, or  to  love,  the  sole  occupations  of  men  in  the 
original  state  of  society  :  there  is  not  a  single  i- 
mage,  simile,  or  allusion,  but  what  is  borrowed 
from  that  state,  without  a  jarring  circumstance. 
Supposir'g  all  to  be  mere  invention,  is  it  not  a- 

*  In  the  Iflf  of  Shy,  the  ruine  of  the  castle  of  Dunscaich, 
upon  an  abrupt  rock  hanging  over  the  sea,  are  still  visihk-. 
That  castle  a.s  vouclicd  by  tradition,  belonged  to  Cuthulliii, 
Lord  of  that  Ule,  whoic  history  is  related  in  the  Poem  of  Fin- 
gal.  Upon  the  green,  before  the  castle,  there  is  a  great  stone, 
.to  which,  accordinjj  to  ihc  same  tradition,  his  i-y^  Luath  v\':i« 
chained. 
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mazing  to  find  no  mention  of  highland  clans,  or 
of  any  name  now  in  use  ?     Is  it  not  still  more 
amazing,  that  there  is  not  the  (lightest  hint  of  the 
Christian  religion,  not  even  in  a  metaphor  or  al- 
lusion ?     Is  it  not  equally  amazing,  that,  in  a 
work  where  deer's  fleih  is  frequently  mentioned, 
and  a  curious  method  of  roasting  it,  there  (liould 
not  be  a  word  of  filli  as  food,  so  common  in  later 
times  ?     Very  few  highlanders  know  that  their 
forefathers  did  not  eat  fidi ;  and,  supposing  it  to 
be  known,   it  would   require   singular   attentiori 
never  to  let  a  hint  of  it   enter  the  poem.     Can 
it  be  supposed,  that  a  modern  writer  could  be  so 
constantly  on  his  guard,  as  never  to  mention  corn 
nor  cattle  ?  In  a  story  so  scanty  of  poetical  images, 
the  sedentary  life  of  a  (hepherd,  and  the  industry 
of  a  husbandman,  would  make  a  capital  figure  : 
the  cloven  foot  would  somewhere  peep  out.    And 
yet,  in  all  the  works  of  Ofaian,  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  agriculture  ;  and  but   a   flight  hint  of  a 
herd  of  cattle  in  one  or  two  ^illusions.     1  willing- 
ly give  all  advantages  to  the  unbeliever  :  Suppof- 
ing  the  author  of  Ofsian  to  be   a   late  writer,  a- 
dorned  with  every  refinement  of  modern  educa- 
tion ;  yet,  even  upon  that   supposition,  he   is  a 
miracle,  far  from  being  equalled   by  any  other 
author  ancient  or  modern. 

But  difficulties  multiply  when  it  is  taken  into 
the  account,  that  the  poems  of  Ofsian  have  ex- 
isted three  or  four  centuries  at  least.  Our  High  ! 
landers  at  present  are  rude  and  illiterate  j  rind 
were  in  fact  little  better  than  savages  at  the  pe- 
riod mentioned.  N'07/,  to  hold  the  manners  de- 
scribed in  that  work  to  be  imaginary,  is  in  efi'ect 
to  hold  that  they  were  invented  by  a  Highland 
savage,  acquainted  with  the  rude  manners  of  his 
country,  but  utterly  unacquainted  with  every  o- 
.ther  system  of  manners.     The  manners  of  dif- 
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ferent  countries  are  now  so  \vell  known  as  to 
irake  it  an  ea  y  u{k  to  invent  manners  by  blend- 
ing the  manners  of  one  country  with  those  of 
another  •,  but  to  invent  manners  of  whicli  tliC 
author  has  no  example,  and  yet  neither  vhin.si- 
cal  nor  ab.^urd,  but  congruous  to  human  nauire 
in  its  most  polilhed  state,  I  pronounce  to  be  fir 
above  the  powers  of  man.  Is  it  so  much  as  sup- 
posable,  that  such  a  work  could  be  the  produc- 
tion of  a  Tartar,  or  of  a  Hottentot  ?  From  what 
source  then  did  Ofsisn  draw  the  refined  manners 
so  delicioufly  painted  by  him  ?  Supposing  him  to 
have  been  a  trcU'eller,  of  wh.ich  we  have  not  the 
{lightest  hint,  the  manners  of  France  at  that  pe- 
riod, of  Italy,  and  of  other  neighbouring  nations, 
v/ere  little  iefs  barbarous  rhan  those  of  his  own 
country.  I  can  discover  no  source  but  inspira- 
tion. In  a  word,  whoever  serioufly  believes  the 
manners  of  Ofsian  to  be  fictitious,  may  well  say, 
with  the  religious  enthusiast,  *'  Crcd'^  quia  impofsi' 
*'  bile  ej}  :  I  believe  it,  becauie  it  is  impofsible.'* 
But  further  :  The  uncommon  talents  of  the 
author  of  this  work  will  cheerfully  be  acknow- 
ledged by  every  reader  of  taste  :  he  certainly  was 
a  great  master  in  his  way.  Now,  m  hcther  the 
work  be  late,  or  composed  four  centuries  ago,  a 
man  of  such  talents  inventing  a  historical  fable, 
and  laying  the  scene  of  action  among  savages  in 
tlie  1  unter  state,  would  natur.dly  frame  a  system 
of  manners  the  best  suited  in  his  opinion  to  that 
state.  What  then  could  tempt  him  to  adopt  a 
system  of  manners,  ^o  opposite  to  any  notion  he 
could  form  of  savage  manners  ?  The  absurdity  is 
so  grofs,  that  we  are  forced,  however  reluctant- 
ly, to  believe  that  these  manners  are  not  ficti- 
tious, but  in  reality  the  manners  of  his  country, 
coloured  perhaps,  or  a  little  heightened,  accord- 
ing to  the  privilege  of  an  epic  poet.     And  once 
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aJmlttinpj  that  fact,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in 
ascribing  the  work  to  Ofsinn  son  of  Fingal,  whose 
name  it  bears  :  we  hav^  no  better  evidence  for 
the  authors  of  several  Greek  and  Roman  books. 
Upon  the  Same  evidence,  we  must  believe,  that 
Ofsian  hved  in  the  r.-ign  of  the  Emperor  Cara- 
calla,  of  whom  frequent  mention  is  made,  under 
the  designation  of  Caracul  the  Great  King ;  at 
which  period,  the  fliepherd-state  was  scarce 
known  in  Caledonia,  and  hufbindry  not  at  all. 
Had  he  lived  so  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  when 
there  were  flocks  and  herds  in  that  country,  and 
some  sort  of  agriculture,  a  poet  of  genius,  such 
as  Ofbian  undoubtedly  was,  would  have  drawn 
from  these  his  finest  images. 

The  foregoing  considerations,  I  am  persuaded, 
would  not  fail  to  convert  the  most  incredulous  ; 
were  it  not  for  a  consequence  extremely  impro- 
bable, that  a  people,  little  better  at  present  than 
savages,  were,  in  their  primitive  hunter  state, 
highly  refined  ;  for  such  Ofsian  describes  them. 
And  yet  it  iS  no  lefs  improbable,  that  such  man- 
ners ihould  be  invented  by  an  illiterate  highland 
bard.  Let  a  man  chuse  either  bide,  the  dithculty 
cannot  be  solved  but  by  a  sort  of  miracle.  What 
fhali  we  conclude  upon  the  whole  ?  for  the  mind 
cannot  for  ever  remain  in  suspense.  As  dry  rea- 
soning has  left  us  in  a  dilemma,  taste,  perhaps, 
and  feeling  may  extricate  us.  May  not  the  case 
be  here  as  in  real  painting  ?  A  portrait  drawn 
from  fancy  may  resemble  the  human  visage  -,  but 
such  peculiarity  of  countenance  and  exprefsion  as 
serves  to  distinguifii  a  certain  persjn  from  every 
other  is  always  wanting.  Present  a  portrait  to 
a  man  of  taste,  and  he  will  be  at  no  lofs  to  say, 
whether  it  be  copied  from  life,  or  be  the  product 
of  fancy.  If  Ofsian  paint  from  fancy,  the  clov- 
en foot  will  appear  :  but  if  his  portraits  be  corn» 

Vol.  11.  N 
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plete,  so  as  to  exprefs  every  peculiarity  of  charac- 
ter, why  Ihould  we  doubt  of  their  being  copied 
from  life  ?  In  that  view,  the  reader,  I  am  hope- 
ful, will  not  think  Iiis  time  thrown  away  in  exa- 
mining some  of  Ofsian's  striking  pictures.  I  per- 
ceive not  another  resource. 

Love  of  fame  is  painted  by  Ofsian  as  the  rul- 
ing pafsion  of  his  countrymen  the  Caledonians. 
Warriors  are  every  where  described,  as  esteem- 
ing it  their  chief  happinefs  to  be  lecorded  in  the 
songs  of  the  bp^rds  :  that  feature  is  never  wanting 
in  any  of  Ofsian's  heroes.     Take  the  following 
instances  :   *'  King  of  the  roaring  Strumon,  said 
*'  the  rising  joy  of  Fingal,   do  I  behold  thee  in 
**  arms  after  thy  strength  has  failed  ?      Often 
**  hath  Morni  Oione  in  battles,  like  the  beam  of 
*'  the  rising  sun,  when  he  disperses  the  storms 
of  the  hill,  and  brings  peace  to  the  glittering 
*'  fields.     But  why  didst  thou  not  rest  in  thine 
age  .''    Thy  renown  is  in  the  song  :  the  people 
behold  thee,  and  blefs  the  departure  of  migh- 
ty Morni." — "  Son  of  Fingal,  he  said,  why 
"  burns  the  soul  of  Gaul  ?  My  heart  beats  high  ; 
"  my  steps  are  disordered  ;  and  my  hand  trem- 
*^  bles  on  m.y  sword.     When  I  look  toward  the 
*^  foe,   my  soul  lightens  before  me,   and  I  see 
**  their  flcening  host!     Tremble  thus  the  souls 
**  of  the  valiant,  in  battles  of  the  spear  .''     How 
"  would  the  soul  of  Morni  rise,  if  we  fliould  rufh 
**  on  the  foe  I     Our  renown  would  grow  in  the 
**  song,  and  our  steps  be  state'y  in  the  eve  of  the 
«»  brave*." 

That  a  warrior  has  acquired  his  fame  is  a  con- 
solation in  every  distrefs  :  "  Carril,  said  the  king 
**  in  secret,  the  strength  of  CuthuUin  fails.  My 
**  days  are  with  the  years  that  arc  past ;  and  no 


''*^,  -    *  Lathnior. 
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^'  morning  of  mine  fiiall  arise.  They  (liall  seek 
^'  me  at  Temora,  but  I  (liall  not  be  fonnd.  Cor- 
*'  mac  will  weep  in  his  hall,  and  say,  Where  is 
*'  Tura's  chief  ?  But  my  name  is  renowned  \ 
"my  fame  is  in  the  song  of  bards.  The  youth 
**  will  say,  O  let  me  die  as  Cuthull'ui  died :  remivn 
**  chthed  him  like  a  robe  ,-  and  the  light  of  his  fame 
**  ;j-  great.  Draw  the  arrow  from  my  side  ;  and 
**  lay  Cuthullin  below  thnt  oak.  Place  the  lliield 
**  of  Cathbat  near,  that  they  may  behold  me  a- 
*'  mid  the  arms  of  my  fathers  *."  Fingal  speaks : 
*^  Uilin,  my  aged  bard,  take  the  (hip  of  the  king. 
**  Carry  Oscar  to  Selm.a,  and  let  the  daughters  of 
^'  Morven  weep.  We  fhall  fight  in  Erin  for  the 
*^  race  of  fallen  Cormac.  The  days  of  my  years 
**  begin  to  fail  :  1  feel  the  weaknefs  of  my  arm. 
*^  My  fathers  bend  from  their  clouds  to  receive 
*^  their  grey-haired  son.  Bat,  Trenmior  I  before 
1  go  hence,  one  beam  of  my  fame  fhall  rise  : 
my  days  fliall  end  as  my  years  begun,  in  fame  ; 
my  life  (liall  be  one  stream  of  light  to  other 
times  f."  Of^i.ni  speaks:  "  Did  thy  beauty 
last,  O  Ryno  !  stood  the  strength  of  car-borne 
X  Oscar  !  Fingal  himself  pafsed  away,  and  the 
"  halls  of  his  fathers  forgot  his  steps.  And  Pnalt 
thou  remain,  thou  aged  bard,  when  the  migh- 
*'  ty  have  failed  ?  But  my  fame  fliall  remain  j 
**  and  grow  like  the  oak  of  Morven ;  which  lifts 
**  its  broad  head  to  the  storm,  and  rejoiceth  in 
**  the  course  of  the  wind  §  ." 

The  chief  cause  of  afSiction,  when  a  young 
man  is  cut  off  in  battle,  is  his  not  having  receiv- 

*  The  death  of  Cuthullin.  f  Temora. 

i  Several  of  Ofsian's  heroes  arc  described  as  fighting  in  cars. 
The  Britons,  in  general,  fought  in  that  manntr  :  "  The  Bri- 
"  tons  fight,  not  only  with  cavalry,  or  foot,  but  alsJ  with  cars 
«  and  chariots."     Fok:^.  Mela. 

§  B;;rrathon. 
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ed  his  tame  :  "  And  fell  the  swiftest  in  the  race, 
"  said  the  king,  the  fir.st  to  bend  the  bow  ?  Thou 
*'  scarce  hast  been  known  to  me.  V;hy  did 
'*  young  Ryno  fall  ?  But  llecp  thou  softly  on 
*'  Lena;  Fingal  fliall  soon  behold  thee.  Soon 
*'  ftiall  my  voice  be  heard  no  more,  and  my  foot- 
"  steps  cease  to  be  seen.  Ttie  bards  will  talk  of 
"  Fingal's  name  ;  the  stones  will  talk  of  me. 
"  But,  Ryno  I  tliou  art  low  indeed,  thou  ha^t 
"  not  received  thy  fame.  Ullin,  strike  the  harp 
"  for  Ryno  ;  tell  M'hat  the  chief  would  liave 
*^  been.  Farewell,  thou  first  in  every  field.  No 
*'  m.ore  Ihall  I  direct  thy  dart.  Thou  that  hast 
•^  been  so  fair,  I  behold  thee  not. — Farewell*." 
*'  Calthon  ruflied  into  the  stream  :  1  bounded 
**  forward  on  n^.y  spear.  Teuth.i's  race  fell  be- 
**  fore  us.  Night  came  rolling  down.  Dun- 
'*  thalmo  rested  on  a  rock,  amidst  an  aged  wood  : 
**  the  rage  of  his  bosom  burned  against  the  car- 
*'  borne  Calthon.  But  Calthon  stood  in  his  grief; 
**  he  mourned  the  fallen  Colmar  ;  Colmar  flain 
"  in  youth,  before  his  fame  arose  f ." 

liSmentatlon  for  lofs  of  fame.  Cuthullin 
speaks  :  "  But,  O  ye  ghosts  of  the  lonely 
*'  Cromla  !  ye  souls  of  chiefs  that  are  no 
"  more  I  be  ye  the  companions  of  Cuthullin, 
*'  and  talk  to  him  in  the  cave  of  his  sorrow.  For 
*'  never  more  ihr.U  I  be  renowned  among  the 
*'  mighty  in  the  land.  I  am  like  a  beam  that 
"  has  flione  -,  like  a  mist  that  fled  away,  when 
*'  the  blast  ojF  the  morning  came,  and  brighten- 
<*  ed  the  ihsggy  side  of  the  hill.  Connal,  talk 
*•  of  arms  r.o  more  ;  departed  is  my  f..me.  My 
"  sighs  (hall  be  on  Cromla's  wind,  till  my  loot- 
*'  steps  cease  to  be  seen.  And  thou,  white-bo- 
*'  somcd  Br.ige!-!,   m.ourn  over  the  f.nl   of  my 


Firgal.  \  Calthon -and  Colmar. 
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"  fame  •,  for,  varqiiiflied,  never  will  I  return  to 
"  thee,  thou  sun-beam  of  Dunscaich  *." 

Love  of  fame  begets  heroic  actions,  which  go 
hand  in  hand  with  elevated  sentiments :  of  the 
former  there  are  examples  in  every  page  ;  of  the 
latter  take  the  following  cxam.ples  :  **  And  let 
*'  him  come,  replied  the  king.  I  love  a  foe  like 
*'  Cathmcr  :  his  soul  is  great  ;  his  arm  strone; 
"  and  his  battles  full  of  fame  But  the  little 
"  soul  is  I'.ke  a  vapour  that  hovers  round  the 
*'  marfhy  lake,  which  never  rises  on  the  green 
«*  hill,  lest  the  winds  m,eet  it  there  f  ".  Ofsian 
speaks  :  *'  But  let  us  ^jy  son  of  Morni,  Lathmon 
**  descends  the  hill/'  *'  Then  let  our  steps  be 
"  flow,  replied  the  fair-haired  G.iul,  lest  the  foe 
"  say  with  a  smile,  Behold  the  warriors  of  nights 
•'  they  are  like  ghosts,  terrible  in  darknefs  j  but 
**  they  melt  away  before  the  beam  of  the  EastJ.'' 
<*  Son  of  the  feeble  hand,  said  Lathmon,  fnall 
"  my  host  descend  !  They  are  but  two,  and  fhall 
*'  a  thousand  lift  their  steel  I  Nuah  would  mourn 
in  his  hall  for  the  departure  of  Lathmon's 
fame  :  his  eyes  would  turn  from  Lathmon, 
"  when  the  tread  of  his  feet  approached.  Go 
"  thou  to  the  heroes,  son  of  Dutha,  for  I  behold 
*'  the  .stately  steps  of  Ofsian.  His  fame  is  wor- 
*'  rhy  of  my  steel  :  let  him  fight  with  Lathmon§." 
**  Fmgal  does  not  delight  in  battle,  though  his 
*'  arm  is  strong.  iNly  renown  grows  on  the  fall 
*^  of  the  haughty  :  the  lightening  of  my  steel 
*'  pours  on  the  proud  in  arms.  The  battle 
"  comes ;  and  the  tombs  of  the  valiant  rise ; 
"  the  tomJos  of  n^iy  people  rise,  O  my  fathers! 
*'  and  I  at  last  must  remain  alone.  But  1  will 
*'  remain  renowned,   and   the   departure  of  my 

*  Fuigal.  I  Lathmon.  \  La:hr.;on. 

§  Lathmon, 
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"  soul  (hall  be  one  stream  of  light*."  **  I  rais- 
*'  ed  my  voice  for  Fovar-gormo,  when  they  laid 
"  tlie  chief  in  earth.  "  The  aged  Crothar  was 
"  tliere,  but  his  sigh  wgs  not  heard.  He  search- 
**  ed  for  the  wound  of  hia  son,  and  found  it  in 
*'  in  his  breast  :  joy  arose  in  the  face  of  the  a- 
"  ged :  he  came  and  spoke  to  Ofsian  :  King  of 
"  spears,  my  son  hath  not  fallen  without  his 
fame  :  the  young  warrior  did  not  fly,  but  met 
death  as  he  went  forward  in  his  strength. 
Happy  are  they  who  die  in  youth,  when  their 
"  renown  is  heard  :  their  memory  fhall  be  ho- 
noured in  the  song;  the  young  tear  of  the  vir- 
gin fallsf ."  "  Cuthullin  kindled  at  the  sight, 
*'  and  darknefs  gathered  on  his  brow.  His  hand 
**  was  on  tlie  sword  of  his  fathers  :  his  red-ioll- 
*'  ing  eye  on  tie  foe.  He  thrice  attempted  to 
**  Tufh  to  battle,  and  thrice  did  Connal  stop 
*'  him.  Chief  of  the  ifle  of  mist,  he  said,  Fin- 
**  gal  subdues  the  foe ;  seek  not  a  part  of  the 
**  fame  of  the  kingt."' 

The  pictures  that  Ofbian  draws  of  his  country- 
men, are  no  lefs  remarkable  for  tender  senti- 
ments than  for  elevation.  Parental  affections  is 
finely  couched  in  the  following  pafsage  :  '*  Son 
"  of  Comhal,  replied  the  chief,  the  strength  of 
**  Morni's  arm  has  failed.  1  attempt  to  draw 
*'  the  sword  of  my  youth,  but  it  remains  in  its 
*'  place  :  I  throw  the  spear,  but  it  falls  Ihort  of 
*'  the  mark  ;  and  I  feel  the  weight  of  my  fhield. 
**  We  decay  like  the  grafs  of  the  mountain,  and 
*^  our  strength  returns  no  more.  I  have  a  son, 
"  O  Fingal  I  his  soul  has  delighted  in  the  ac- 
**  tions  of  Morni's  youth  ;  but  his  sword  lias  not 
**  been  lifted  against  the  foe,  neither  has  his 
fame  begun.     1  come  with  him  to  battle,  (o 


(( 
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"  direct  his  arm.  His  renown  will  be  a  5un  to 
*'  my  soul,  in  the  dark  hour  of  my  departure. 
**.0  that  the  name  of  Morni  were  forgot  among 
"  the  neople,  that  the  heroes  would  only  say, 
"  Beliold  the  father  of  Gaul^." 

And  no  lefs  finely  touched  is  grief  for  the  lofs 
of  children  :  "  We  saw  Oscar  leaning  on  his 
^'*  fhield  :  we  saw  his  blood  around.  Silence 
**  darkened  on  the  face  of  every  hero  :  each  turn- 
"  ed  his  back  and  wept.  The  king  strove  to 
«*  hide  his  tears-  He  bends  liis  head  over  hir. 
**  son  ;  and  his  words  are  mixed  with  sighs.  And 
**  art  thou  fallen,  Oscar,  in  the  midst  of  thy 
"  course  I  the  heart  of  the  aged  beats  over  thee. 
*♦  I  see  thy  coming  battles  :  I  behold  the  battles 
*^  that  ought  to  come,  but  they  are  cut  off  from 
"  thy  fame.  When  (liall  joy  dwell  at  Selma  ? 
"  when  fhall  the  song  of  grief  cease  on  Morven  ? 
**  My  sons  fall  by  degrees,  Fingal  will  be  the 
"  last  of  his  race.  The  fame  I  have  received 
"  fhall  pafs  away  :  my  age  fhall  be  without 
"  friends.  I  fhall  sit  like  a  grey  cloud  in  my 
**  hall :  nor  fiiall  I  expect  the  return  of  a  son 
"  with  his  sounding  arms.  Weep,  ye  heroes  of 
"  INIorven  ;  never  more  will  Oscar  risef." 

Crothar  speaks :  "  Son  <5f  Fingal  !  dost  thou 
"  not  behold  the  darknefs  of  Crothar's  hall  of 
•^^  fhells  ?  My  soul  was  not  dark  at  the  feast,  when 
"  my  people  lived.  1  rejoice  in  the  presence  of 
"  strangers,  when  my  son  shone  in  the  hall. 
"  But,  Ofsian,  he  is  a  beam  that  is  departed,  and 
**  left  no  streak  of  light  behind.     He  is  fallen, 

**  son  of  Fingal,  in  the  battles  of  his  father. 

**  Rothmar,  the  chief  of  grafsy  Tromla,  heard 
"  that  my  eyes  had  failed  •,  he  heard  that  my 
**  arms  were  fixed  in  the  hall,  and  the  pride  of 

*  Lathmoa.  |.  femora, 
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**  his  soul  prose.  He  came  towards  Cron'ia  ;  my 
**  people  ft II  before  him.  1  took  n-.y  ::rms  in 
•*  the  hall  ;  but  what  could  sightTefs  Crothar  do  ? 
**  INIy  steps  were  unequal ;  my  p;Ticf  was  great. 
**  I  wiOied  for  the  dr.ys  that  were  past,  days 
**  wherein  T  fouj^ht  and  won  in  the  field  of  bloodt 
**  Mv  son  returned  from  the  chace,  the  fiir-hair- 
*'  ed  Fovar-gorn:o.  He  had  not  lifted  his  sword 
**  in  battle,  for  his  arm  was  young.  But  the 
**  soul  of  the  youth  was  great ;  the  fire  of  va- 
**  lour  burnt  in  his  eyes  He  saw  thj  disorder- 
**  ed  steps  of  his  father,  and  his  sigh  arose. 
"  King  of  Croma,  he  said,  is  it  because  thou  hast 
*'  no  son  ;  is  it  for  the  weakncfs  of  Fovargor- 
*'  nio's  arm  that  thy  bighs  arise  ?  I  begin,  my 
**  father,  to  feel  the  strength  of  my  arm  j  I 
**  have  drawn  the  sword  of  my  youth  ;  and  I 
*'  have  bent  the  bow.  Let  me  meet  this  Roth- 
•*  mar  with  the  youths  of  Croma  :  let  me  meet 
**  him,  O  my  father  j  for  I  feel  my  burning  soul. 
**  And  thou  (halt  meet  him,  I  said,  son  of  the 
**  sightlefs  Crothar  I  But  let  others  advance  be- 
**  fore  tliee,  that  I  may  hear  the  tread  of  thy 
"  feet  at  thy  return  ;  for  my  eyes  behold   thee 

**  not,  fair-haired  Fovar-gormo? He  went, 

**  he  met  the  foe  ;  he  fell.  The  foe  advances 
*'  towards  Croma.  He  who  flew  my  son  is  near, 
**  with  all  his  pointed  spearb*." 

The  following  sentiments  about  the  fliortnefs 
of  hum.m  life  are  pathetic  :  "  Desolate  is  the 
«•  dwellmg  of  Moina,  silent  is  the  house  of 
"  her  fathers.  Raise  the  song  of  mourning 
**  over  tlie  strangers.     One   day  we  must  fall ; 

*'  and  they  have  only  fallen  before  us. Why 

«'  dost  thou  build  tlie  hall,  son  of  the  winged 
«*  days  I   Thou  lookest  from  thy  towers  to  day  : 

•  Croma. 
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*'  soon  will  the  blast  of  the  desart  come.  It 
*'  howls  in  thy  empty  court,  and  whistles  over 
«  thy  half  worn  fliield  *."  *'  How  long  (liall  we 
**  weep  on  Lena,  or  pour  tears  on  Ullin  !  The 
**  mighty  will  not  return  ;  nor  Oscar  rise  in 
"  his  strength  :  The  valiant  must  fall  one  day, 
"  and  be  no  more  known.  Where  are  our  fa- 
"  thers,  O  warriors,  the  cliiefs  of  the  times 
*'  of  old  I  They  are  set,  like  stars  that  have 
*'  fiione :  we  only  hear  the  sound  of  their  praise. 
*'  But  they  were  renowned  in  their  day,  and 
**  the  terror  of  other  times.  Thus  fhall  we 
**  pafs,  O  warriors,  in  the  day  of  our  fall.  Then 
**  let  us  be  renowned  while  we  may  ;  and  leave 
**  our  fame  behind  us,  like  the  last  beams  of 
•*  the  sun,  when  he  hides  his  red  head  in  the 
«  westf." 

In  Homer's  time,  heroes  were  greedy  of  plun- 
der ;  and,  like  robbers,  were  much  disposed  to 
insult  a  vanquifhed  foe  According  to  Ofsiar, 
the  ancient  Caledonians  had  no  idea  of  plunder  : 
and  as  they  fought  for  fame  only,  their  humani- 
ty overflowed  to  the  vanquifhed.  American  sa- 
vage?, it  is  true,  are  not  addicted  to  plunder, 
and  are  ready  to  bestow  on  the  first  comer  what 
trifles  they  force  from  the  enemy.  But  they 
have  no  notion  of  a  pitched  battle,  nor  of  single 
combat  :  on  the  contrary,  they  value  themselves 
upon  fljughtering  tlicir  enemies  by  surprise, 
without  riflcing  their  own  sweet  persons.  A- 
preeable  to  the  magnanimous  character  given  by 
Ofoian  of  his  countrymen,  we  find  humanity 
blended  with  courage  in  all  their  actions :  "  Fin- 
"  gal  pititd  the  white- armed  maid  :  he  stayed  the 
"  uplifted  sword.  The  tear  was  in  the  eye  of 
"  the  king,  as  bending  forward  he  spol;e  :  king 
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**  of  streamy  Sora,  fear  not  the  sw'ord  of  Fingal  : 
"  it  was  never  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  van- 
•^  quiihed  ;  it  never  piercv.'d  a  fallen  foe.  Let 
**  thy  people  rejoice  along  the  blue  waters  of 
*'  Tora  :  let  the  maids  of  thy  love  be  glad.  Why 
*'  fiiouldest  thou  fall  in  thy  youth,  king  of  strca- 
**   my  Sora  *." 

Fingal  speaks  :  **  Son  of  my  strength,  he  said, 
"  take  the  spear  of  Fingal :  go  to  Teutha*s  mighty, 
*'  stream,  and  save  the  car-borne  Colmar.  Let- 
"  thy  fame  return  before  thee  like  a  pleasant  gale*, 
**  that  my  soul  may  rejoice  over  my  son,  who  re- 
"  news  the  renown  of  our  fatliers.  Ofsian  I  be 
*■''  thou  a  storm  in  battle,  but  mild  where  the  foes 
**  are  low.  It  was  thus  my  fame  arose,  O  my 
*'  son  ;  and  be  thou  like  Selma's  chief.  When 
"  the  haughty  come  to  my  hall,  my  eyes  behold 
*'  them  not ;  but  my  arm  is  stretched  forth  to  the 
"  unhappy,  my  sword  defends  the  weak  f ."  "  O 
*'  Oscar  !  bend  the  strong  in  arm,  but  spare  the 
*'  feeble  hand.  Be  tliou  a  stream  of  many  tides 
**  against  the  foes  of  thy  people,  but  like  the  gale 
**  that  moves  the  grafs  to  those  who  a(k  thy  aid.. 
"**  Never  search  for  the  battle,  nor  Ihun  it  when 
*'  it  comes.  So  rrtnmor  lived  j  such  Trathal 
"  was  •,  and  such  has  Fingal  been.  INIy  arm  was 
**  the  support  of  the  injured  ;  and  the  weak  rest- 
'*  ed  behind  the  iighteiiing  of  my  steel  J." 

Humanity  to  the  vanquiihcd  is  displayed  in  the 
following  pafsages.  After  defeating  in  battle 
Swaran  king  of  Lcchlin,  Fingal  says,  "  Raise, 
"  Ullin,  raise  the  song  of  peace,  and  soothe  my 
**  soul  after  battle,  that  my  ear  may  forget  the 
**  noise  of  urmr.  And  let  a  hundred  harps  be 
**  near  to  gladden  the  king  of  Lochlin  :  he  must 
**  depart  from  us  with  joy  :  none  ever  went  sad 
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'*  from  Finga\  Oscar,  the  lightening  of  my 
*'  sword  is  against  the  strong  -,  but  peaceful  it 
''  hanjTs  by  my  side  when  warriors  yield  in  bat- 
**  tie  *."  "  Uthal  fell  beneath  my  sword,  and 
**  the  sons  of  Berrathon  fled.  It  was  then  I 
*^'  saw  him  in  his  beauty,  and  the  tear  hung  in 
**  my  eye.  Thou  art  fallen,  young  tree,  I  said, 
*'  with  all  thy  budding  beauties  round  thee. 
**  The  winds  come  from  the  desart,  and  there 
**  is  no  sound  in  thy  leaves.  Lovely  art  thou  in 
*'  death,  son  of  car-borne  Lathmor  "[•" 

After  perusing  these  quotations,  it  will  not  be 
thought  that  Ofsian  deviates  from  the  manners 
represented  by  him,  in  describing  the  hospitality 
of  his  chieftains  •,  "  We  heard  the  voice  of  joy- 
"  on  the  coast,  and  we  thought  that  the  mighty 
*'  Cathmor  came  -,  Cathmor,  the  friend  of  stran- 
«*  gers,  the  brother  of  red  haired  Cairbar.  But 
""  their  souls  were  not  the  same ;  for  the  light 
"  of  heaven  was  in  the  bosom  of  Cathmor.  His 
«  towers  ro£e-on  the  banks  of  Atha  ;  seven  paths 
«*  led  to  his  hall  ;  seven  chiefs  stood  on  these 
'*  paths,  and  called  the  stranger  to  the  feast, 
'<  But  Cathmor  dwelt  in  the  wood,  to  avoid 
'•  the  voice  of  praise  J"  "  Rathmor  was  a 
*'  chief  of  Clutha.  Tlie  feeble  dwelt  in  his 
*'  hall.  The  gates  of  Rathmor  were  never  clo- 
'^  sed  :  his  feast  was  always  spread.  The  sons 
"  of  the  stranger  came  and  blefsed  the  generous 
"  chief  of  Clutha.  Bards  raised  the  song,  and 
"  touched  the  h.irp  :  joy  brij^htened  on  the  face 
*'  of  the  mournful.  Dunthalmo  came  in  his 
*'  pride,  and  ruihtd  into  combat  with  Rathmor. 
"  The  chief  of  Clutha  overcame.  The  rage  of 
**  Dunthalmo  rose  :  he  came  by  niglit  with  his 
''  warriors  ;  and  the  mighty   Rathmor  fell  :  he 

*  fingil,  bock  6.        f  Berrathon,        |  Tcinora. 
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•'  fell  in  his  hall,  where  his  feast  had  been  often 
"  sprend  for  strangers  *." 

It  seems  not  to  exceed  the  magnanimity  of 
his  chit^ftains,  intent  upon  glory  only,  to  feast 
even  an  enemy  before  a  battle.  Cuthullin,  after 
ihe  first  day's  engagement  with  Swaran,  king  of 
Lochlin  or  Scandinavia,  says  to  Carril,  one  of 
his  bards,  *'  Is  this  feast  spread  for  me  alone,  and 
*'  the  king  of  Lochlin  on  Ullin's  (here  ;  far  from 
"  the  deer  of  his  hills,  and  sounding  halls  of  his 
"  feasts  ?  Rise,  Carril  of  other  times,  and  carry 
"  my  words  to  Swaran  j  tell  him  from  the  roar- 
**  ing  of  waters,  that  Cuthullin  gives  his  feast.. 
**  Here  let  him  listen  to  the  sound  of  my  groves 
'*  amid  the  clouds  of  night :  for  cold  and  bleak 
**  the  blustering  winds  ruHi  over  the  foam  of  his 
"  sea-^.  Here  let  him  praise  the  trembling  harp, 
"  and  hear  the  songs  of  heroes  f ." 

The  Scandinavian  king,  lefs  poliOied,  refused 
the  invitation.  Cairbar  speaks  :  **  Spread  the 
*** feast  on  Lena,  and  let  my  hundred  bards  at- 
*'  tend.  And  thou,  red-haired  Olla,  take  the  harp 
*'  of  the  king.  Go  to  Oscar,  king  of  swords, 
**  and  bid  iiim  to  our  feast.  To-day  we  feast 
**  and  he.ir  the  song;  to-morrow  break  the 
*^  spears  J.'*  Olla  came  with  his  songs.  Oscar 
*^  went  to  Cairbar's  feast.  Three  hundred  he- 
**  roes  attend  the  chief,  and  tlie  clang  of  their 
"  arms  is  terrible.  The  grey  dogs  bound  on  the 
*'  heath,  and  their  howling  is  frequent.  Fingal 
"  saw  the  def^arture  of  the  hero  :  the  toul  of  the 
•*  King  \vas  sad.  He  dreads  the  gloomy  Cair- 
"  bar  :  but  who  of  the  race  of  Trenmor  fears 
*-  the  foe  §  ?" 

*  Cakhon  ii:.\  Colmal.     f  Fingal,  book  i.     \  Tcmc:a, 
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Cruelty  is  every  where  condemned  as  an  infa- 
mous vice.  Speaking  of  the  bards,  **  Cairb?.r 
**  feared  to  stretch  his  sword  to  the  bards,  though 
'-  his  soul  vi'as  dark  ;  but  he  closed  us  in  the 
**  midst  of  darknefs.  Three  days  we  pined  a- 
"  lone  :  on  the  fourth  the  noble  Cathmor  came. 
*'  He  heard  our  voice  from  the  cave,  and  turn- 
*'  ed  the  eye  of  his  wrath  on  Cairbar.  Chief  of 
**  Atha,  he  said,  how  long  wilt  thou  pain  my 
*'  soul  ?  Thy  heart  is  like  the  rock  of  the  desert, 
"  and  thy  thou^rhts  are  dark.  But  thou  art  the 
*'  brother  of  Cathmor,  and  he  will  fight  thy  bat- 
"  tie?.  Cathmor's  soul  is  not  like  thine,  thou 
"  feeble  hand  of  war.  The  light  of  my  bosom 
"  is  stained  with  thy  deeds.  The  bards  will  not 
"  sing  of  my  renown  :  they  may  say,  Cathmor 
*'  was  brave,  but  he  fought  for  gloomy  Cairbar: 
*'  tliey  will  pafs  over  my  tomb  in  silence,  and  my 
*'  fame  fhall  not  be  heard.  Cairbar,  loose  the 
**  bards  ',  they  are  the  sons  of  other  times  :  their 
"  voice  Ihall  be  heard  in  other  ages,  when  the 
**  Kings  of  Temora  have  failed."!  Uliin  raised 
**  his  white  sails :  the  wind  of  the  south  came 
*'  forth.  He  bounded  on  the  waves  toward  Sel- 
*'  ma's  walls.  The  feast  is  spread  on  Lena  :  aa 
**  hundred  heroes  reared  the  tomb  of  Cairbar  ; 
*'  but  no  song  is  raised  over  the  chief,  for  his 
"  soul  had  been  dark  and  bloody.  We  remem- 
*'  bered  the  fall  of  Cormac  ;  and  what  could  we 
"  say  in  Cairbar's  praise  ?"§ 

Genuine  manners  never  were  represented 
more  to  the  life  by  a  Tacitus  nor  a  Shakespe-ire. 
Such  painting  is  above  the  reach  of  pure  inven- 
tion :  it  must  be  the  work  of  knowledge  and 
feeling, 

J  Temora,  §  Temora. 
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One  may  discover  the   manners  of  a   nation 
from  the  figure  their  women  make.     Among  sa- 
vages, women  are  treated  like  flaves ;    and   tliey 
acquire  not  the  dignity  that  belongs  to  the   sex, 
till  manners  be   considerably  refined.     Accord- 
ing to  the   manners  above   described,    women 
©ught  to  have  made  a  considerable  figure  among 
the  ancient  Caledonians.  Let  us  examine  Ofsian 
upon  that  subject,  in  order  to  judge  whether  he 
carries  on  the   same  tone  of  manners   through 
every  particular.      I'hat  women  were  highly  re- 
garded,  appears  from   the  following  pafsages  : 
**  Daughter  of  the  hand  of  snow  !   I  was  not  so 
**  mournful  and  blind,  1  was  not  so  dark  and  for- 
"  lorn,  when  Everallin  loved  me,  Everallin  with 
"  the  dark- brown  hair,  the  white- bosomed  love 
"  of  Cormac.      A  thousand  heroes  sought  the 
"  maid,  Hie  denied  her  love  to  a  thousand  :  the 
"  sons  of  the  sword  were  despised  ;  for  graceful 
"  in  her  eyes  was  Ofsian.    1  went  in  suit  of  the 
"  maid  to  Lego's  sable  surge  ;  twelve  of  my  peo- 
**  pie  were  there,  sons  of  the  streamy  Morven. 
**  We  came  to  Branno  friend  of  strangers,  Bran- 
**  no  of  the  sounding  m.ail — From  whence,  he 
"  said,  are  the  arms  of  steel  ?  Not  easy  to  win  is 
**  the  maid  that  has  denied  the  blue-eyed  sons  of 
**  Erin.     But  blest  be  thou,  O  son  of  Fingal, 
*'  happy  Is  the  maid  that  waits  thee.     Though 
**  twelve  daughters  of  beauty  were  mine,  thine 
**  were  the  clio'ce,  thou  son  of  fame  !    Then  he 
**  opened  the  hall  of  tlie  maid,  the  dark-hp.ired 
"  Everallin.    Joy  kindled  in  cur  breasts  of  steel, 
**  and  blest  the  maid    cif    l!ranno."i-      "    Now 
•*  Connal,  on  Cromla's  windy  side,  spoke  to  the 
•*'  chief  of  the  noble  c  ir      Why  that  gloom,  son 
**  of  Semo?  Our  friends  are  the  mighty  in  bat- 

I'  Fingal,  book  4. 
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*<  tie.  And  renowned  art  thou,  O  warrior  ? 
"  many  were  the  deaths  of  thy  steeh  Often  has 
"  Brageia  met  thee  with  blue-rolling  eyes  of 
"  joy ;  often  has  fhe  met  her  hero  returning 
"  in  the  midst  of  the  valiant,  when  his  sword 
"  was  red  with  {laughter,  and  his  foes  silent  in 
"  the  field  of  the  tomb.  Pleasant  to  her  ears 
*'  were  thy  bards,  when  thine  actions  rose  in  the 
"  song.'^J  *'  But,  King  of  Morven,  if  1  shall 
"  fall,  as  one  time  the  warrior  must  fall,  raise  my. 
"  tomb  in  the  midst,  and  let  it  be  the  greatest  on 
"  Lena.  And  send  over  the  dark-blue  wave  the 
«*  sword  of  Orla,  to  the  spouse  of  his  love  ;  that 
**  file  may  fiiow  it  to  her  son,  with  tears,  to 
**  kindle  his  soul  to  war."|  **  I  lifted  my  eyes 
*'  to  Cromla,  and  I  saw  the  son  of  generous  Se- 
"  mo. — Sad  and  flow  he  retired  from  his  hill  to- 
*'  ward  the  lonely  cave  of  Tura.  He  saw  Fin- 
"  gal  victorious,  and  mixed  his  joy  with  grief. 
**  The  sun  is  bright  on  his  armour,  and  Connal 
"  flowly  followed.  They  sunk  behind  the  hillj 
"  like  two  pillars  of  the  fire  of  night,  when 
**  winds  pursue  them  over  the  mountain,  and 
"  the  flaming  heath  resounds.  Beside  a  stream 
^*  of  roaring  foam,  his  cave  is  in  a  rock.  One 
*'  tree  bends  abovei  it ;  and  the  rufl:iing  winds 
"  echo  against  its  sides.  There  rests  the  chief  of. 
"  Dunscaich,  the  son  of  generous  Semo.  His 
*'  thoughts  are  on  the  battles  he  lost ;  and  the 
"  tear  is  on  his  cheek.  He  mourned  ihe  depar- 
"  ture  of  his  fame>  that  fled  like  the  mist  of  Co- 
"  na.  O  Brageia,  thou  art  too  far  remote  to 
^  cheer  the  soul  of  the  hero.  But  let  him  see^ 
"  thy  bright  form  in  his  soul ;  that  his  thoughts 
<**  may  return  to  the  lonely  sun-beam  of  Dun- 
**  scaich  t.     "  Ofsian,  king  of  swords,  replied 
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"  the  bard,  thou  best  ralsest  the  scng.  Lon^ 
*'  hast  thou  been  kno'.vn  to  Carril,  thou  ruler  of 
"  battles.  Often  have  I  touched  th»e  harp  to 
"  lovely  Everallin.  Thou,  too,  hast  often  ac- 
**  companled  my  voice  in  Branno's  hall  of  (liells. 
**  And  often  amidst  our  voices  was  heard  the 
*'  mildest  Fverallin.  One  day  (lie  sung  of  Cor- 
"  mac's  fall,  the  youth  that  died  for  her  love. 
*'  I  saw  tlie  tears  on  her  cheek,  and  on  thine, 
**  thou  chief  of  n:en.  Her  soul  was  touched  for 
*'  the  unhappy,  though  (lie  loved  him  not.  How 
"  fair  among  a  tliousand  maids,  was  the  daugh- 
"  ter  of  the  generous  Branno§.'*  "  It  was  in 
"  the  days  of  peace,  replied  the  great  Clefsam- 
**  mor,  I  came  in  my  bounding  lliip  to  Balclu- 
*'  tha's  walls  of  towers.  The  winds  had  roared 
*'  behind  my  sails,  and  Clutha's  streams  receiv- 
**  ed  my  dark-bosomed  vefbel.  Three  days  I  re- 
*'  mained  in  Reuthamir's  halls,  and  saw  that 
*'  beam  of  light,  his  daughter.  The  joy  of  the 
*'  fiiell  went  round,  and  the  aged  hero  gave  the 
*'  fair.  Her  breast  was  like  foam  on  the  wave, 
*^  and  her  eyes  like  stars  of  liglit :  her  hair  was 
*•'  dark  as  the  raven's  wing  :  her  soul  was  gene- 
"  reus  and  mild.  My  love  for  Moina  was  great ; 
'*  and  my  heart  poured  forth  in  joy*."  **  The 
*'  fame  of  Ofsian  fhall  rise  :  his  deeds  fliall  be 
"  like  his  father's.  Let  us  rufli  in  our  arms, 
<*  son  of  Morni,  let  us  ruOi  to  battle.  Gaul,  if 
•*  th.cu  flialt  return,  go  to  Sehna's  lofty  hall. 
*'  Tcli  tvcrallln  that  I  fell  with  fame  :  carry  the 
"  swor'  to  Branno's  daughter  :  let  her  give  it  to 
"  Oscar  whvn  the  years  of  his  youth  fhall  arisef ." 
Next  to  war,  love  makes  the  principal  figure: 
and  weil  it  may  j  for  in  OGian's  poems  it  breatlies 
every  thing  sweet,  tender,  and  elevated.     '*  On 

§  Firgal,  hook  j,         •  Carthon.         f  Lathmon.. 
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<«  Lubar's  gr^ifsy  banks  they  fought  ;  and  Gru- 
"  dar  fell.     Fierce  Cairbar  came  to  the  vale  of 
*'  the  echoing  Tura,   where  BrafTolis,  fairest   of 
"  his  sisters,    all   alone  raised  the  song  of  grief. 
"  She  sung  the  actions  of  Grudar,  the  youth  of 
"  her  secret  soul :  O^e  mourned  him  in  the  field 
*'  of  blood  ;  but  still  (lie  hoped  his  return.     Her 
<'  white  bosom  is  seen  from  her  robe,  as  the  moon 
"  from  the  clouds  of  night :  her  voice  was  soft- 
'«  er  than  the  harp,  to  raise  the  song  of  grief; 
«'  her  soul  was  fixed  on  Grudar,  the  secret  look 
<«  of  her  eye  was  his  : — When  v/ih  thou  come  ia 
"  thine  arms,  thou  mighty  in   the  war  ?  Take, 
*'   Brafsolis,  Cairbar  said,  take  this  (hield  of  blood : 
**  fix  it  on  hif^h  within  my  hall,  the  armour  of 
"  my  foe.     Her  soft  heart  beat  against  her  side  : 
**  distracted,  pale,  (he  flew,  and  found  her  youth 

«'  in  his  blood. She  died  on  Cromla's  heath. 

*'  Here  rests  their  dust,  CuthuUin  ;  and  these 
"  two  lonely  yews,  sprung  from  their  tombs, 
*<  wifli  to  meet  on  high.  Fair  was  Brafsolis  on 
«  the  plain,  and  Grudar  on  the  hill.  The  bard 
"  fliall  preserve  their  names,  and  repeat  them  to 
«  future  times*."  "  Pleasant  is  thy  voice,  O 
«<  Carril,  said  the  blue  eyed  chief  of  Erin  •,  and 
"  lovely  are  the  words  of  other  times  :  they  are 
<«  like  the  calm  fiiower  of  spring,  when  the  sun 
*'  looks  on  the  field,  and  the  light  cloud  flies 
«  over  the  hill.  O  strike  the  harp  in  praise  of 
«*  my  love,  the  lonely  sun  beam  of  Dunscaich  : 
«*  strike  the  harp  in  praise  of  Bragela,  whom  I 
*•  left  in  the  ifle  of  mist,  the  spouse  of  Semo's 
«*  son. — Dost  thou  raise  thy  fair  face  from  the 
*'  reck  to  find  the  sails  of  Cuthullin  ?  the  sea  is 
**  rolling  far  distant,  and  its  white  foam  will  de- 
"  ceive  thee  for  my  sails.     Retire,  my  love,  for 

*  Fingal,  book  i. 
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"  It  is  night,  and  the  d-uk  winds  sigh  in  thy 
"  hair  :  retire  to  the  hall  of  my  feasts,  and  think 
*'  of  times  that  are  past ;  for  I  will  not  return 
**  till  the  storm  of  war  cease.  O  Connnl,  speak 
**  of  warm  and  arms,  and  send  her  from  my  mindj 
*'  for  lovely  with  her  raven  h;iir  is  the  white-bo- 
"  somcd  daughter  of  Sorglan*." 

INIalvina  speaks  :  "  But  thou  dwcllest  in  the 
"  soul  of  Malvhia,  son  of  mighty  Ofsian.  My 
**  .sighs  arise  with  the  beam  of  the  east,  my  tears 
**  descend  with  the  drops  of  the  niglu.  I  was  a 
**  lovely  tree  in  tliy  pretence,  Oscar,  with  all  my 
*'  branches  round  me  :  but  thy  death  came  like  a 
*'  blast  from  the  desart,  and  laid  my  green  head 
**  low  :  the  spring  returned  with  its  ihowers,  but 
**  of  me  not  a  leaf  jprung.  The  virgins  saw  me 
'*  silent  in  the  hall,  and  they  touched  tlie  harp 
"  of  joy.  The  tear  v/as  on  the  chetk  of  Malvi- 
*^  na,  and  the  virgins  beheld  my  grief.  Why  art 
*^  thou  sad,  they  said,  thou  first  of  the  maids  of 
*'  Lutha  ?  Was  he  lovely  as  the  beam  of  the 
*'  m.orning,  and  stately  in  thy  sight  -j-r"  "  Fin- 
'^  gal  came  in  his  mildneff,  rejoicing  in  secret 
**  over  the  actions  of  liis  son.  Worni's  face 
*'  brightened  with  gladnefs,  and  his  aged  eyes 
*^  looked  faintly  through  tears  of  joy.  We  came 
*^  to  the  halls  of  JSeima,  and  sat  round  the  feast 
•*  of  fhells.  The  maids  of  the  song  came  into 
*'  our  presence,  and  the  mildly  bluihing  Everal- 
"  lin.  Her  dark  hair  spreads  on  her  neck  of 
**  snow,  her  eye  rolls  in  secret  on  Ofsinn.  She 
*'  touches  the  harp  of  music,  and  we  blefs  the 
*'  daughter  of  Branno.t." 

Had  the  Caledonians  made  flaves  of  their  wo- 
men, and  thought  as  meanly  of  them  as  savages 

*  fingal,  book  i.         f  Cronu,        ^  Lathmon^ 
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commonly  do,  Ofsian  could  never  have  thought, 
even  in  a  dream,  of  bestowing  on  them  those 
numberlefs  graces  that  exalt  the  female  sex,  and 
render  many  of  them  objects  of  pure  and  elevat- 
ed affection.  I  say  more  :  Supposing  a  savage  to 
have  been  divinely  inspired,  manners  so  inconsis- 
tent with  their  ov/n  would  not  have  been  relifh- 
ed,  nor  even  comprehended,  by  his  countrymen. 
And  yet  that  they  were  highly  reliflied  is  certain^ 
having  been  diffused  am.ong  all  ranks,  and  pre- 
served for  miany  ages  by  memory  alone,  without 
writing.  Here  the  argument  mentioned  above 
strikes  with  double  force,  to  evince  that  the  man- 
ners of  the  Caledonians  must  have  been  really 
such  as  Ofsian  describes. 

Catharina  Alexowna,  Emprefs  of  Rufsia,  pro- 
moted afi>embiies  of  men  and  women,  as  a  means 
to  polifli  the  m.mners  of  her  subjects.  And  in 
order  to  preserve  decency  in  such  afsemblies,  (he 
publiihed  a  body  of  regulations,  of  which  the 
following  are  a  specimen.  "  Ladies  who  play 
*'  at  forfeiiures,  questions,  and  commands,  &c. 
"  fliall  net  be  noisy  nor  riotous.  No  gentleman 
*'  must  attempt  to  force  a  kifs,nor  strike  a  woman 
"  in  the  afsembly,  under  pain  of  exclusion.  La- 
"  dies  are  not  to  get  drunk  upon  any  pretence 
*'  whatever;  nor  gentlemen  before  nine.''  Com- 
pare the  manners  that  required  such  regulations 
with  those  described  above.  Can  we  suppose,  that 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Ofsian's  poems  ever 
amused  themselves,  after  the  age  of  twelve,  with 
hide  and  seek,  questions  and  commands,  or  such 
childi(h  play.  Can  it  enter  into  our  thoughts, 
that  Bragela  or  Malvina  were  so  often  drunk,  as 
to  require  the  reprimand  of  a  public  regulation  ? 
or  that  any  hero  cf  Ofsian  ever  struck  a  woman 
of  fafhion  in  ire  I. 
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The  immortality  of  the  soul  was  a  capital  artt- 
cle  in  the  Celtic  creed,  inculcated  by  the  Druids*. 
And  in  Valerius  Maximus  we  find  the  foiJowing 
pafsage  : — "  It  is  reported,  that  the  Gauls  fre- 
"  qufntly  lent  money  to  be  paid  back  in  tl.e  in- 
*'  fernal  regiions,  (rom  a  firm  persuasion  that  tb.e 
*'  souls  of  men  were  immortal.  I  would  have 
^^'  called  them  fools,  if  those  wearers  of  breech- 
*'  es  had  not  thought  the  same  as  Pythagoras 
*'  who  wore  a  cloik  +.'*  All  savages  have  an 
imprefsion  of  immortality  ;  but  few,  even  of  the 
most  enlightened,  before  Christianity  prevailed, 
had  the  least  notion  of  any  occupatioi'S  in  ano- 
ther life,  but  v.'hat  they  were  accustomed  to  in 
this.  Even  Virgil,  in  his  poetical  fervency,  finds 
no  amusements  lor  his  dep.irted  heroes,  but  what 
they  v/ere  fond  of  when  alive ;  the  same  love  for 
war,  the  same  tatte  for  hunting,  and  the  same 
affection  to  their  friends.  As  we  have  no  reason 
to  expect  more  invention  in  Ofsian,  the  observa- 
tion may  serve  as  a  key  to  the  ghosts  introduced 
by  him,  and  to  his  whole  machinery,  as  ternjed 
by  critics.  His  description  of  these  ghosts  is  co- 
pied plainly  from  the  creed  of  his  country. 

If  tlie  above  manners  be  genuine,  they  are  a 
singular  phenomenon  in  the  History  of  Man  :  if 
they  be  the  invention  of  an  illiceratebard,  among 
savages  utterly  ignorant  of  such  manners,  the 
phenomenon  is  no  lefs  singu!v.r.  Let  either  side 
be  taken,  and  a  sort  of  miracle  mu^t  be  admitted. 
In  the  instances  above  given,  such  a  beautiful 
mixture  there  is  of  bi  nplicity  and  dignity,  ;-.nd  so 


*  Pomponius  Mela.  Ammianus  Marccllinub. 
f  "  Gallos,  memorise  proditum  est,  pecunias  luutuas,  qiix 
*'  sibi  ajud  inl'crob  icddcrcncur,  dare  :  quia  persuasum  lia()uc- 
"  rlnt,  aninuis  homlnuin  immortalcs  cfse.  Diccrciii  ^rlllco!', 
«'  nisi  idem  bracatci  tciiMf.cnt  quod  palli^tus  Pjthagoras  »;.Ti- 
♦«  sit." 
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much  life  given  to  the  manners  described,  that 
real  manners  were  never  represented  with  a  more 
striking  appearance  of  truth.  If  these  manners 
be  fictitious,  I  say  again,  that  the  author  must 
have  been  inspired  :  they  plainly  exceed  the  in- 
vention of  a  savage;  nay,  they  exceed  the  inven- 
tion of  any  known  writer.  Every  man  will  judge 
for  himself  :  it  is  perhaps  fondnefs  for  such  re- 
fined manners,  that  makes  me  incline  to  reality 
against  fiction. 

I  am  awarr,  at  the  same  time,  that  manners  so 
pure  and  elevated,  in  the  first  stage  of  society, 
are  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  The  Caledoni- 
ans were  not  an  original  tribe,  who  may  be  sup- 
pofed  to  have  had  manners  peculiar  to  them- 
selves :  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Celtic,  and 
had  a  language  common  to  them  with  the  inha- 
bitant s  of  Gaul,  and  of  England.  The  manners 
probably  of  all  were  the  same,  or  nearly  so  ;  and 
if  we  expect  any  light  for  explaining  Caledonian 
manners,  it  must  be  from  that  quarter  :  we  have 
iudecd  no  other  resource.  Diodorus  biculus  re- 
ports of  the  Celtge,  that,  though  warlike,  they 
were  upright  in  their  dealings,  and  far  removed 
from  deceit  and  duplicity.  **  The  Gauls  are  of 
"  an  open  temper,  not  at  all  insidious ;  and  in 
"  fight  they  rely  on  valour,  not  on  stratagem  *." 
And  though  cruel  to  their  enemies,  yet  Pjmpo- 
nius  Mela  observes,  that  they  were  kind  and  con> 
pafsionate  to  the  supplicant  and  unfortunate. 
Strabo  describes  the  Gauls  as  studious  of  '.  ar, 
and  of  great  alacrity  in  fighting  ;  otherwise  an 
innocent  people,  altogether  void  of  malignity. 
He  says,  that  they  had  three  orders  of  men, 
bards,  priests,  and  druids  ;  that  the  province  of 
the  bards  was  to  study  poetry,  and  to  compose 

%■■»  ■  •■       ■  /    ~r=- 
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songs  in  praise  of  their  Heceased  heroes  ;  tliat 
the  priests  presided  over  divine  worfhip  ;  and  that 
th.e  druids,  beside  studying  moral  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, determined  all  controversies,  and  had 
some  direction  even  in  war.  Cresar,  lefs  atten- 
tive to  civil  matters,  comprehends  ihe^e  three  or- 
ders under  the  name  oi  druids ,-  and  observes,  that 
the  druids  teach  their  disciples  a  vast  number  of 
verses,  which  they  must  gci  by  heart.  Diodcrus 
Siculus  says,  that  the  Gauls  had  poets  termed 
hardsy  who  sung  airs  accompanied  with  the  harp, 
in  praise  of  some,  and  dispraise  of  others.  Lu- 
can,  speaking  of  the  three  orders,  says, 

•'  Vos  qiioque,  qui  fortes  animas,  belloque  peremptas, 
••  Laudibus  in  longum,  vates,  dimittitis  xvum, 
*•  Plurima  sccuri  fudistis  carmina  bardi." 

*'  You  too,  ye  bards  I   whom  sacred  raptures  fire, 
"  'I'o  chant  your  heroes  to  your  country's  lyre  ; 
"  Who  consecrate  in  your  immortal  strain, 
**  Brave  patriot  souls  in  righteous  battle  flain  ; 
*'  Securely  now  the  tuneful  tafk  renew, 
*'  Aud  noblcit  themes  in  deathlefi  songs  pur.-ue  *' 

RowE. 

With  respect  to  the  Celtic  women,  in  particu- 
lar, it  is  agreed  by  all  writers,  that  they  were  ex- 
tremely *  beautiful  ;  and  no  lefs  remarkable  for 
spirit  than  for  beauty.  If  we  can  rely  on  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  the  women  in  Gaul  equalled  the 
men  in  courage.  Tacitus,  in  his  life  of  Agrico- 
la,  says,  that  the  BritiOi  women  frequently  join- 
ed with  the  men,  when  attacked  by  an  enem.y. 
And  so  much  were  they  regarded,  as  to  be 
thought  capable  of  the  highest  command. 
*'  They  made  no  distinction  of  sex  in  confer- 
**  ring  authority,"  says  the  same  author.  And 
accordingly,  during  the  war  carried  on  by  Ca- 
ractacus,  a  gallant  Britilh  King,  against  the  Ro- 


*  Dioviorus  Siculu?,  lib.  5.     Athcrxug,  lib.  ij. 
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mans,  Cartismandua  was  Queen  of  the  Brigan- 
tes  *.  Boadicea  is  recorded  in  Roman  annals  as 
a  Queen  of  a  warlike  spirit.  She  led  on  a  great 
army  against  the  Romans  ;  and  in  exhorting  her 
people  to  behave  with  courage,  (he  observed,  that 
it  was  not  unusual  to  see  a  Britifli  army  led  on 
to  battle  by  a  woman  ;  to  which  Tacitus  adds  his 
testimony  :  *'  The  Britons  even  followed  women 
"  as  leaders  in  the  field  f."  No  wonder  that 
Celtic  women,  so  amply  provided  with  spirit,  as 
well  as  beauty,  made  a  capital  figure  in  every  pu- 
blic entertainment :[:. 

f^he  Gallic  CdtTc  undoubtedly  carried  with 
them  their  manneis  and  customs  to  Britain,  and 
spread  them  gradually  from  south  to  north. 
These  bards,  who  were  in  high  estimation,  became 
great  proficients  in  poetry  ;  of  which  we  have  a 
conspicuous  instance  in  the  works  of  Ofsian. 
Their  capital  compositions  were  diligently  studi- 
ed by  those  of  their  own  order,  and  admired  by- 
all .  The  songs  of  the  bards,  accompanied  with 
the  harp,  made  a  deep  imprefsion  on  the  young 
warrior,  elevated  some  into  heroes,  and  promot- 
ed virtue  in  every  hearer.  Another  circum- 
stance, common  to  the  Caledonians  with  every  o- 
ther  nation  in  the  first  stage  of  society,  concur- 
red to  form  their  manners  ;  which  is,  that  ava- 
rice was  unknown  among  them.  People  in  that 
stage,  ignorant  of  habitual  wants,  and  having  a 
ready  supply  of  all  that  nature  requires,  have  lit- 
tle notion  of  property,  and  not  the  /lightest  de- 
sire of  accumulating  the  goods  of  fortune  ;  and 
for  that  reason  are  always  found  hou'^st  and  dis- 
interested. With  respect  to  the  female  sex,  who 
make  an  illustrious  figure  in  Ofsian's  poems,  if 

*  Vita  Agricolae,  cap.  16.  \  Annaliom,  lib,  14. 

^  Athenasu?,  lib.  10. 
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tliey  were  so  eminent  both  for  courage  nnd  beau- 
ty as  they  are  represented  by  the  best  authors,  it 
is  no  wonder  to  find  them  painted  by  Ofsian  as 
objects  of  love  tlie  most  pure  and  refined.  Nor 
ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  soft  and  deli- 
cate notes  of  the  harp  have  a  tendency  to  purify 
manners,  and  to  refine  love. 

Whether  the  causes  here  afsigned  of  Celtic 
manners  be  fully  adequate,  may  well  admit  of  a 
doubt  •,  but  if  authentic  history  be  relied  on,  we 
can  entertain  no  doubt,  th^t  the  manners  of  the 
Gallic  and  Britifh  Celtse,  including  the  Caledo- 
nians, were  buth  as  are  above  described.  And 
as  the  manners  ascribed  by  Ofsian  to  his  country- 
men the  C'ledonians,  are  in  every  particular 
conformable  to  tho^e  now  mentioned,  it  clearly 
follows,  that  Olsian  was  no  inventor,  but  drew 
his  pictures  of  manners  from  real  hfc.  1  l^is  is 
made  highly  probable  from  intrint-ic  evidence, 
the  fame  that  i-^.  bO  copioufly  urged  above  :  and 
now  by  authentic  history,  that  probability  is  so 
much  heightened,  as  scarce  to  ieave  room  for  a 
doubt. 

Out  present  Highlanders  are  but  a  small  part 
of  the  mhabitants  of  Britain  ;  and  tl^ey  h;ive  been 
sinking  m  their  importance,  froin  the  time  that 
arts  and  sciences  made  a  figure,  and  peaceable 
manners  prevailed.  And  yet  in  tl»at  people  are 
discernible  many  remaining  features  of  their  fore- 
fathers the  Caledonians.  I  hey  have  to  this  day 
a  disposition  to  war,  and  when  disciplined  make 
excellent  soldiers,  sober,  active,  and  obedient. 
They  are  enainentiy  hospitable;  and  the  charac- 
ter given  by  Strabo  ot  the  Galic  Celtae,  that 
they  were  innocent  and  devoid  of  m.dignity,  is 
to  them  perfectly  applicable,  lliat  they  have 
not  the  magnarimity  and  heroism  of  the  Cale- 
donians, is  easily  accounted  for.     The  Caledo- 
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nians  were  a  free  and  independent  people,  un- 
livved  by  any  superior  power,  and  living  under 
the  mild  government  of  their  own  chleft'^ins ; 
compared  with  their  forci.ithers,  the  present  high- 
landers  make  a  very  inconsiderable  figure  -,  their 
country  is  barren  ;  and,  -at  any  rate,  is  but  a  small 
part  of  a  potenc  kingdom  •,  and  their  language  de- 
prives them  of  intercourse  with  their  poiiihed 
iiei^^hbours. 

There  certainly  never  happened  in  literature 
a  discovery  more  extraordinary  than  the  works  of 
Ofsian  To  lay  the  scene  of  action  among  hun- 
ters in  the  first  stage  of  society,  and  tobestov/  up- 
on such  a  people  a  system  of  manners  that  would 
do  honour  to  the  most  poliflied  state,  seemed  at 
first  zn  ill-contrived  forgery.  But  if  a  forgery, 
Why  so  bold  and  improbable  ?  V/hy  not  invent 
manners  more  congruous  to  ihe  savage  state  ? 
And  as  at  -my  rate  the  v/ork  has  great  merit,  why 
did  the  author  conceal  himself? 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  of  Celtic 
extr  iction  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  manners  of  Caledonia  were  the  manners  of 
every  pirt  of  the  ifland,  before  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plains  were  inflaved  by  the  Romans.  The 
only  circujrstance  peculiar  to  the  Caledonians,  is 
their  mountainous  situation  :  being  hi^  exposed 
to  the  opprefsion  of  foreigners,  and  farther  re- 
moved from  com.merce,  they  did  longer  than 
their  southern  neighbours  preserve  their  m.mners 
pure  and  untainted. 

I  have  all  along  considered  the  poems  of  Cfsian 
in  a  historical  view  merely.  In  the  view  of  cri- 
ticim  they  have  been  examined  by  a  writer  *  of 
distinguiihed  taste  ;  and  however  bold  to  enter 


*  Doctor  Biair,  Profefsor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  college  of  E- 
dinburgh. 
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a  field  where  he  hath  reaped  laurels,  I  imagine 
th'it  there  still  remain  some  trifles  for  me  to 
glean.  Two  of  these  poems,  Fingal  and  Temora, 
are  regular  epic  poems  •,  and,  perhaps,  the  single 
instances  of  epic  poetry  moulded  into  the  from 
of  an  opera.  We  have  in  these  two  poems  both 
the  Recitativo  and  Aria  of  an  Italian  opera  ;  drop- 
ped indeed  in  the  tranflation,  from  difhculty  of  i- 
mitation.  Ofsian's  poems  were  all  of  them  com- 
posed with  a  view  to  music  ;  though,  in  the  long 
poems  mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  the  airs  on- 
ly were  accompanied  with  the  harp,  the  recita- 
tive being  left  to  the  voice.  The  poems  of  Os- 
sian  are  singular  in  another  respect,  being  pro- 
bably the  only  regular  work  now  remaining  that 
was  composed  in  the  hunter-state.  Some  songs 
of  that  early  period  may  pofbibly  have  escaped  ob- 
livion ;  but  no  othf:r  poem  of  the  epic  kind.  One- 
may  advance  a  step  farther,  and  pronounce,  with 
a  high  degree  of  probability,  that  Fingal  and  Tc- 
mora  arc  the  only  epic  poems  that  ever  v/ere  com- 
posed in  that  state.  Hov/  great  must  h.ive  been- 
the  talents  of  the  author,  beset  with  every  ob- 
struction to  genius,  the  manners  of  his  c#untr7 
alone  excepted  ;  a  cold  unhospitable  climate  \  the 
face  of  the  country  so  deformed  as  scarce  to  af- 
ford a  pleasing  object ;  and  he  himself  absolute- 
ly illiterate  !  One  may  venture  boldly  to  affirm, 
that  such  a  poem  as  Fingal  or  Temora  never  was 
i:omposed  in  any  other  part  of  the  world;  under 
auch  disadvantageous  circumstances. 


